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"I E TE which 2 
rage me to hope for Your 
R Protection of the following 
Jn are founded upon Your gene- 
er. e 


z 


tends to the 3 or fn miprove- 
ment of Your Country; and it is 
no {mall Happineſs, that after great 
Expence and Study, I have an Op- 
portunity of preſenting à Gentleman 


of Your polite Taſte with ſome 
„Neu Diſcoveries, Which "wil ban 


our. Gardens with Fruit at every 
Seaſon of the Vear; which I hope 
will afford You "wa Amuſetnent 
in Your Leiſure Minutes, eſpecially 
ſince Your Genius has led You to 
Purchaſe, one of the fineſt Collecti- 
: * of Plants i in the Is 


e 


1 for me to 2 the lee 
Sheets 


— — — 


io UR 5B 


The Dedication. _- 
Sheets to Your Peruſal, and that I 
may have the Honour of declaring to 
the World that I am, - with the 
greateſt Reſpect, | 


SIR, 


Your Moſt Obedient 


Humble Servant , 


prov 


PREFACE. 


s this Work wears a different 
8 0 Title, from my former Monthly 
IM 7reatiſe of Huſpandry and Gar- 
BEE dening, it is neceſſary I ſhould 
% 4 Word or two by way of 
Preface concerning it. When I l the 
laſt Year's Memorandums, relating to the Im- 
provement of the landed Eftates, the Obſer- 
vations were chiefly my own ;, and my Intent 
was then not only to render them uſeful, but 
to eſtabliſh a general Correſpondence among 
all the curious Men in Britain, in Order to 
raiſe theſe Arts to a much higher Pitch than 
ever they were before, This Undertaking has 
had that good Fortune, that ſeveral curious 
Societies of ingenious Men, are now become 
correſpondent with one another, and by 
their aſſiſting each other in making Experi- 
ments and Obſervations ;, we have Room to 
expe many extraordinary Diſcoveries, which 
may be brought into general Practice, and 
prove greatly uſeful to the Publick. 
This no Perſon ſingly could have ever 
brought to paſs ;, for neither could a ſingle 
Purſe go throw ſuch à Deſign, nor one alone 


endure 


PREFACE 


tbem abroad correct and perfect. 
I take this Opportunity of acknowledging 
my Obligations for many Remarks and inge- 
nious Diſcoveries, communicated by ſeveral 
noble and curious Perſonages, which were 
inſerted in my monthly Papers for the laſt 
Tear. The Letters which yet remain in my 
Hands unanſwer'd, will be explain'd in this 
Work, as ſoon as the Experiments made up- 
on them are perfeted, T5, 32 AF! 


Monthly Regler 
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i EXPERIMENTS 
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- OBSERVATIONS, 
1 IN 

ha Huſbandry and Gnu. 
ng 


"oh the Month of ut. 1728. 


The Method of Making and Orderin ſuch 


for Table-U, oy in uncommon Seaſons. 
EY 8 been now about a 
155 Month colle&ing ſuch 
$f Examples i in the Way of for- 
warding and retarding the Ri- 


8 of Fruits, as may give them to 
us 


4 Garden as will bring Fruits and Herbs 


us in thoſe Seaſons when Nature is ur his 
active among Vegetables, or does dot o an- 
her own Accord produce any F ruit: ar) 
mean the Months of Nopember, December, we 
Fanuary, February, March, and April, we 

heſe Months are ſtiled in England, the me 
Dead Months, -becauſe there is then no jul 
Fruit Naturally growing upon the a d 
Ground, tho' in Gountries nearer the the 
Equinoctial there are ſeveral Excellent an 
Fruits ripe in theſe Months, without ral 
any Art; ſo much Influence has the Sun vo 


then in the Southern Parts, that they | 
rejoyce in their Natural Fruits when our 
Gardens are vacant, unleſs by the Help 
of Art. Hh 

The Methods which have been taken 
with us to ripen ſame few Fruits out of 
their Natural Seaſon, have been various, 
and but few of them ſucceſsful ; but 
howeyer the Artiſts have failed of the 
Perfection they aim'd at; yet, if they | 
have had any Fruit at all, it has, for | 
its bare Appearance Sake, in an uncom- | 
mon Seaſon, fo much recreated the PL 
Minds of the Curious, that it has been I 
enough eſteem'd, to bring good Profit 
to the Gard'ner that rais'd it. 


in Husbunury and Gardening. 3 
his Fruit out of Seaſon to good Ripeneſs 
and Perfection. I have eaten in Febru- 
ary, Duke Cherries, ſo ripe that they 
were almoſt black, and, in my Opinion, 
were as well taſted as. any of the Sum- 
mer Growth, which depended upon his 
juſt Management of them, in applying 
a due Heat at proper Times; but where 
that has not been, rightly underſtdod, 
and the Fruit has been forced” untatu- 
rally, or with” too great Violence, it 
prov'd always inſip ic. 
Some Men of Quality have, for theſe 
Reaſons, adviſed me to publiſh m 
Thoughts concerning the Means which 
ſhould be uſed to give them good Fruits 
at uncommon Seaſons; and particularly 
one Curious Gentleman, » who'delighs to 


make a Garden on purpoſe for ſuch Cu- 


rioſities; and this I hope to preſcribe in 
ſuch a Method as will not be very ex- 


penſive. 0 


The Sorts of Fruit which I ſhall pro- 
poſe are, CHERRIES of the Early Sorts, 
which bear well, viz. - | 


The May Cherry. 
The May Duke · Cherry. 


B 2 ABRIC OTS 


'E ene Ne 


4 cos are: 


The Maſculine Abritot. 
The ane Abricot. | 


Peaches, are: 


The Avant: Peach, 

The Anne-Peach. it 
The early — peach. 
The A Peach. 
„ Brown Nutmeg. 


| NECTAKINES are: 
le. Fairchild's early Netorine 
The Alrouge Nectarine. 
And the Newington Nectarine. 
CukRAxNs are: 


The large Dutch White. 
The large Durch Red. 


| GOOSEBERRIES are: 


The Dutch White. 


The Dutch early Green Goolberry. 


The Walnut Gooſberry. 


$ 
To theſe Fruits we may likewiſe add 
Two or Three Sorts of GRaPEs, as 
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The White and Black Sweet-water. 
'The large 740 Grape, whoſe Berries 
are equal on the Bunches. 
The Malmſey. 
The Royal Muſcadine. 
The Burgundy Grape. 


All theſe may be planted * a 
Paling of Five Foot high, made after 
the following Manner. 

The Stakes to ſupport this Paling,muſt 
be ſet about Six Foot diſtance from one 
another; to which we are to nail whole 
Deal Boards of Twelve Foot long, well 
jointed to one another, and plow'd on 
the Edges, ſo as to let in Lathes, that 
thereby the Steam of the Dung, which 
is to lye at the Back, may not get among 
the Plants, for where ſuch Steam comes 
it cauſes a Mildew. | 

The Deals if they are not quite an 
Inch thick, will be apt to ſcorch the 
Trees upon the firſt Application of the 
hot Dung, or if they are much thicker, 
the Arti cial Heat apply'd to their Backs 
upon the Time it begins to decline, will 
not be powerful enough to warm them 
thorough, and then the Dung muſt be 
oftner refreſh'd. 

Thus 
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Thus a Paling of 60:Foot long, will | 


anſwer to Five Deals in length, and if. 


it be ſomewhat above Five Foot high, \ 


will take up in all Thirty Deals. 
When this is up, we may mark out a 
Border on the South-Side of it, about 
Four Foot wide; and on the Outſide of 
the Border, we muſt faſten to the 
Ground, in a ſtreight Line, ſome Scant- 
lins of Wood about Four Inches thick, 
to reſt the Glaſs Lights upon, which/are 
to flope back to the Paling, for ſneltef 


ing the Fruit, as Occaſion requires; be: 


tween theſe Glaſs Lights muſt be Bars 
cut out of whole Deal, about Four 
Inches wide, ſo made, that the Glaſs 
Lights may reſt in them. Theſe Barg 
muſt always remain fix d, as in a F 
for a hot Bed. But the Figure will ex- 
plain the Manner of this F rame more 
cafily to us. 

IE we had a mind that the Glaſs Lighes 
ſhould not ſlope ſo much as they myſt 
by this Fall 5 the Upright, we may 
— 2 Line of whole Deals on the Top 
of the Paling, to project their whole 
Breadth over the Trees, and ſo to let 
the Tops of the Glaſs Lights fall in an 
Inch or two under them. 

At each End of this Frame muſt be a 
Door ſhaped to the Profile of the Frame, 


o 


Removal; but 
my very good Wood. And eſpecially I 
Jt 
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1 


u ee denne the one or the other, 
s the Wind happens to bloc. 


If a Frame of this Nature be made 
in the Summer Seaſon, we may Plant it 
the ſame Summer, with the Sorts of 
Fruit. I have mention'd, except only the, 
Grapes; for I haye not yet experienc'd 
whether Vines, will bear tranſplanting, 
in the Summer, as I have done other 
Trees: Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, A- 
bricots, Apples, and Gooſberries, I have 
ſucceſsfully removed when their Fruit 
has been full grown upon them, and we 
have Inſtances enough of Pears, that do 
very well, which have been tranſplanted 
about Midſummer ; there is now one at 
Mr. Fairchild 8, Hoxton. »% 

I find by the Planting theſe Trees in 
Summer, that they make very good 


Roots before Winter, and are ſo well 


ſtored with Sap againſt the following 
Spring, that ney ew tio Sign of their 
ear extreamly, and 


ink it neceſſary to take this Advantage, 
if we deſign to force them ſooner than 
ordinary to Bloſſom ; becauſe, unleſs the 
Roots are well furniſh'd, the Fruit can- 
not be ſufficiently nouriſh'd. Beſides, by 
this Summer Planting, the Trees ſeldom 
or never throw away their Strength in 


Autumn Shoots, or make any attempt 
to- 
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7 


begin to force them. 


I find by Experience that we hurt our | 
Trees, if we apply our Heat before No- | 


vember. And I find likewiſe, that about 


the Middle of that Month, or towards 
the End, is Time enough to bring us 
ripe Cherries, both Duke Cherries, and 
thoſe call'd May Cherries, in February. 
And at the ſame Time likewiſe, the Heat 
may be uſed for Abricots, ſo as to make 
the Maſculine Abricot as large in Fe- 
bruary as Duke Cherries, and ripen them 


the Beginning of April. 


Abricots, tho' forced in this uncom- 
mon Seaſon, will thrive and proſper * 


well for many Years ; but Cherries do 
not ſeem to bear this Alteration in Na- 
ture ſo well as the Abricots, however I 


have known them hold Seven Years in 


good Plight. 


Some 


towards it, till the Froſts in September 
and Odober ſtop their Deſign, b 
If we ſhould perceive their Deſire to 
ſhoot at Autumn we ſhould by no Means | 
be tempted to encourage ſuch Shoots, | 
either by covering the Frames with the | 
Glaſſes, or laying hot Dung to the Back 
of the Paling; for it would induce the | 
Bloſſom Buds to open Imperfect, and ſo 
looſe their Promiſe of Fruit the follow- ' 
ing Spring ; but, we muſt allow them 
Time for the Juices to digeſt, before we | 


in Huvbandry and Gardening. 9 
Some of the forward Sorts of. rs 
have been try'd, and ripen about th 
End of April, and I judge that the. 
Anne-Peach would be ripe about that 
Time, or a Week later; and Mr. Fal- 
child'searly Nectarine, which is a great 
Bearer; would, in my Opinion, ripen 
much about the ſame Time as the Maſ- 
culine Abricot, if they were to be both 
forced together, and the Brugnion 
Nectarinę would ſoon follow. LOS 
The Gooſberries, which are of them- 


ſelves apt to bud out early, would, un- 


doubtedly, 7 this Means, be brought 
very forward, that is, to have Green 
Fruit fit for Tarts in January and Febru- 
ary, and might probably ripen about the 
End of March, or Beginning of April 
at fartheſt; and altho* there is a . 

of preſerving Green Gooſberries all the 
Year about, yet we find ſo great a Dif- 
ference between the Preſerv'd-Goofſber- 


ries, and thoſe freſh gather'd from the 


Trees, that the Price of the latter is 
Eight or Ten Times more than that of 
the former, when Green Gooſberries 


> firſt appear'd in the Markets; they were 


ſold this Year, on the Third Day of 
April, for Eight, Shillings per Quart; 
but if they had had the Aſſiſtance of 
a little Heat, they would have been 
much larger in February, and higher 

C flavour'd 
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our d, and con quently; would have 
more eſteem'd. 

The Curran likewiſe, which tends to = - 
got forward, might, by that Heat b 
which. brings the Cherries in February, B 
be forc'd' to ripen; its Fruit in April or. f. 
ſooner ; for naturally the Heat or Tem- R 
per of Air which ripens the May Duke- ÞF 
Cherry, brings the Curran ſo forward 
in, its Fruit, that it is hardly Three 
Weeks later than the Cherry, in ripening 
its Fruit. 

Me might alſo Plant a Row or Two 

of Strawberries, cloſe to the Back of 
this Frame, and they ſhould be of the 
Scatlet Kind. We: may expect from 
theſe, Strawberries ripe at the End of 
February orBeginning of March. 

The Vines likewiſe which I have men- 
tion'd, may be brought to Bloſſom in 
February or March, and haye ripe Fruit D 
in. May. G 

Among this Fruit we might here and b 
tt 

re 

G 


"he 


22.322822 


there have a monthly Roſe-Tree, and 
the Border might be planted with Early 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Junquils, and Nar- 
cCiſſus Polyanthos, and then the month- {1 

ly Production of: this Frame would be 
in December Hyacinths, and ſome Tu- 


lips. 


FANU- 


** 
— 
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FANUARY. 


 Hyacinths,/ Tulips, and Green Gool- 
berries, ' Cherry Bloſſoms, Strawber 
Bloſſoms, Abricot Bloſioms, Peach Bl 
ſoms, Plum Bloſſoms, and the young 
Roſe Buds beginning to appear, 


FEBRUARY. 


Gdme of the later Tulips, Jani, 
Nareiffos Polyanthos, Roſes, Green 


Gooſberries, Green Abricots, ripe Cher- 


ries, Green Peaches, Green Plums, and 
towards the End, a few ripe Strawber- 
ries. "Likewiſe we may then expect the 
Vines to put out their Bloſſoms, and the 
Currans to be pretty large. 


MARCH. 


Tulips, Roſes, Jonquils, Narciſſus, 
Duke Cherries, -Strawberries, Green 
Gooſberries, Green Abricots, —_ 
Plums, and about the End perhaps, if 
the Weather be favourable, ſome Cur- 
rens, beginning to turn, and ſome n 
Green Grapes. nt 


1 
1 


APRIL eke 


% 
* 


- Roſes; Strawberries, - the Maſculine 
Abvioor: ripe, ſome Dake Cherries yat 


remaining, ripe Gooſberries, ripe Cur- 
_ and about the End, ſome Early 


11511 8 2 Plums 
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Plums, and the Early Nectarines; and 
Peaches ſo forward as to ripen at the # 
End of this Month; and alſo the 
Grapes ſo much forced as to ripen the 
next Month, and about the End'to'be in 
Full Perfection. NH err” 


But I come now to ſpeak of the Method 
of Planting, Pruning and Ordering theſe 
Fruit Trees, that they may give us theſe 
Rarities in the Months I have promiſed 
them: And firſt, Of the  Flanting 
— Inn N 84 

We are to underſtand, that contrary 
td what we have {aid of Planting Trees 
againſt Walls, theſe: Trees muſt be 
planted cloſe to the Paling ; for: tho! I 
adviſe to plant Wall-Trees with their 
Roots at a little Diſtance from the Wall, 
for their better Nouriſnment; the Caſe 
here is very different; for the Roots 
will run under the Pales, and draw 
Nouriſhment equally from the Earth 
about them; but the Foundations of 
Walls lye too deep in the Ground to 
ſuffer the Roots of Fruit Trees to draw 
Nouriſhment from the Wall Side. 

Again, In ſuch a Frame we need not 
Plant our Trees at greater Diſtance than. 
Four or Five Foot, or at proportionable 
Diſtances, according to the Shouts they 
have upon them; if they had been 

1914 | 55 trained 
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trained in Eſpalier, or againſt Walls, 
vo or Three Tears beforehand, it 
vwould not be amiſs, becauſe of filling 
our Frame more ſpeedily with bearing 
Wood. For my Part, I ſnould not ſeru- 
ple removing Trees that had ſtood Seven 
or Eight Years againſt Walls, rather 
od than want thoſe that are Bearers for 
eſe I theſe forcing Frames; or if they, were 
ele Hof a much greater Age, they may be 
ſed If ſafely tranſplanted by a New Method. 
ing The Gooſberries, Currans, and Roſes, 
„ Iwill ſerve to fill up the ſmall Spaces at 
ry the Bottom of the Paling, While the 
ces A Cherries, Abricots, Peaches, Nectarines 
be and Plums, employ the higher Parts of 
+: the. Pa les. 1 6 TRAN 
eir When we come to Pruning theſe 
JI, Trees, we may follow the ſame Method 
aſe Jof Pruning the ſeveral Sorts as is re- 
ots commended in my Month of February, 
| in my preceeding Papers; but the Time 
Jof Pruning and Nailing muſt not be the 
3 ſame, for this Reaſon: In the Forcing 
Frames, our Spring begins in November; 
3 but in the common Caſe of Stone-Fruit 
3 againſt Walls, the Spring does not begin 
till the End of January, or in February, 
and there we leave our Trees unpruſ'd, 
ble till the Spring begins to ſtir, leaſt the 
icy Froſts ſhould damage them, and alſo 
een | that they might not be wounded 2 
4 they 


. 


[ 
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they Had Strength enough, and a fa- 
vourable Temper of Air to grow freely, 
and help their wounded Parts. Now as 
the Caſe is with the Trees againſt the 
Paling where the Spring begins in Wö- 
vember, and the Air will be ſo temper 
by Art to ſet the Trees à growing, and 
no Froſts can come at them, I have 
found it neceflary to Prune ſuch Fruit- 
Trees about a Week before I begin to 
apply any Heat, and put up all” the 
Glaſſes as ſoon as they were pruned. 
In the Nailing the Trees to the Pale, 
every Branch and Shoot ſhould Jye as 


cloſe as may be to the Pales, for there 


will be a Months Difference bet ween 
the Ripening of the Fruit which touches 
the Pales, and that which lyes Two 
Inches from them, nor in theſe Frames 
does the Fruit which grows next the 
Root, always ripen firſt; I have ſeen 
the Tops of the Trees have Bloſſoms 
and Fruit, a Month or Six Weeks 
ſooner than the Bottom; ſometimes a 
Branch has been full of Bloſſoms, when 
Ten or a Dozen more, growing '\uport the 
ſame Tree, have ner frre till che 
Fruit of the firſt Blower has been kl- 
tot ripe, and yet the Tree his done 
very well; ſo that 'tis not uncommon 

for ſuch Trees to have Fruit ripening 
upon them near Three Months. 

. Now, 
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Now, as for the Goofherries; we 
ſhauld pick out ſuch Plants as will 
ſpread 5 and beſides laying as many 
Shoots to the Paling as we can conve- 
niently, we may leave others at a di- 
ſtance. from the Pales, to follow the firſt 
in Fruit. I obſerv'd before, we may have 
them hear the firſt Lear, as well as if 
they had not been tranſplanted, if they 
are taken up inf the Summer, and ma- 
naged after my new Method. The 
Currans may be order'd in the ſame 
Manner, as well as the Roſes, But 
we muſt note, Ihgt the beſt Sort of 
Roſe for this Purpoſe, is the Cluſter 
monthly Roſe, and (theſe Roſes: ſhould, 
always be top'd about the End: of Fuly. 
or Beginning of Auguſt, to make them 
fling out a great Quantity of Flower 
N when we apply the Heat to the 
We now come to conſider the Manner 
of laying the hot Dung to the Back of 
the Pales, and what Proportion of Air 
theſe Plants require while we are forcing: 
theme Ty: 1 MALL? 29% 
The Dung which is deſign'd for this 
Uſe, ought to be toſs'd up in an Heap. 
ſome Days before it be lay d to the Back 
of the Pales, that it may yield a Heat 
every where alike, and be conſtant. 
When it is fit to apply to the Pales, 7 
104 | mu 
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muſt lay it Four Foot wide at the Baſe 
and let it ſlope to Two Foot at the Top, 
the Height in all ſhould be at firſt with- 


in Four Inches of the Top of the Pales, 
and in Six Weeks Time it will ſink to about 
Three Foot, and then we muſt apply 
ſome freſh; the firſt Heat doing little: 
more than Swelling the Buds of the 
Trees, and bring them to a Green Co- 


lour, or, at moſt, barely ſne wing the 
Colour ef the Bloſſom Buds; but this 


happens to be ſooner or later, as the 


Froſt has had leſs or more Influence 


over the Buds. It helps very much to 
forward the Bloſſoming of theſe Trees, 


to cover them with the Glaſs Lights, 
when the Froſts happen; for tho' the 
Froſts will not deſtroy the Bloſſoms, yet 
the more the Froſt 5 


likewiſe, that no Opportunity of Showers 
be deny'd them, if the Weather be tol- 
lerable mild, till the Buds begin to ſtir, 


but, after that, let the Glaſſes remain 


over them conſtantly, till the Sun be- 
gins to have ſome Power. In the mean 


while, let the Doors at each End be 
open'd when the Sun ſhines warm, and 


the Wind is not too ſharp; and if this 
does not happen during the Space of 


Fourteen Days, then open the Doors at 
both 


= mes at them, the 
dryer they will be, and the harder they 
will be to open. It muſt be obſerv'd 
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both Ends, and Naeh Matts of ; Baſs. or 
Canvas. over tlie Door-ways, to corre& 
the Minds, and cauſe We to circulate 
in the Fra <A | 

About 11 Changes of Dups, will 
80 near to bring our, Cherries, 71 ip 
February, allowir ng each Parcel t 41 remain 
A; Moog: at, the ack of. the P Es:; but 


if Apri Proves. cold; 48 it has, done this 


eat 


Year, we muſt continue Ur. orcin ig 
till the Weather! in May is ettled, fo 


lams," Peaches, Nectayi ne 
Fs Grapes 1 but while eſe loft 1 
are growing, as they will 1 d 
dhe Ii 1 1906 2 15 0 
the Mornings when the un is 
abe Winde fil, and giv pen Net 
Showers 4 as, happen, to all; bat! 
the Rain come at the. when, t 15 q 
in Bloſſom „for it is lain from Exp: peri; 
ence, that w en the ain, fa Is 1 upon the 
CR before they, are ſet for 0 
they will rarely come to God. 

Now where, Forcing, Frames of this 
Kind are, ' kept, the Dung, when it 1 
loſt its Heat, may be laid into Heaps, to 
rot, Forghs 5 Benefit of, ubbprn Grounds. 
And we oul Ia. Q blerve that, when, we 
plant theſeF Ae We ſhould plant ſuch 
Fruits as, come forward, together; and 
the latter Fr ruits, by themſelves 3 For 
when the forward F THR have done bear- 
ing. 1 it Avould be, e to them to 

glve 
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18 Experiments and Obſervations 


give them any more Heat, as they muſt cal 
have, if they are ſet promiſcuouſly a- til 
mong the late Fruits, which perhaps may tic 
require artificial Heat till May. © ; 
o render this Sort of Frame till be 
more pleafant and uſeful, we ſhould have ref1 
one, which beſides the Fruits already of 
mention'd, ſhould haye its Border chiefly tor 
diſpoſed for bringing forward Peaſe, tha 
Beans, Cabbage-Lettice, young Sallads, abo 
Kidney-Beans, ſome Artichokes, Cauli- t 
flowers, and Naſturtium Flowers, and rot 
Early Minth. ranked | 1 
have ſeen ſome of the Second Dwarf Nor 
eaſe which were fit to gather about the wil. 
Tenth of January, being cloſely planted | Beg 
to the Pales, and kept cloſe to them with this 
a Packthreed; and I have heard of ſome abo 
that were ſow'n about the Middle of theſ 
September, and were only glaſs'd in the rew 
Nights, to keep them from Frofts till the * 1 
Beginning of November; and then the be ir 


hot Dung being apply'd, they had Fruit and 
ready to gather about Chriſtmas. 

The Beans next to this Row of Peaſe 
| were fit to gather about the Middle of 
| February, and the Minth was very good 
| from November, till there was enough in 
the Natural Borders. In an open Part of 
ſuch a Border there has been good Cab- 
bage-Lettice, about the Middle of Fe- 
bruary, they were df. the brown Dutch 
Kind ; and thoſe Lettices which were 
| cabbaged 
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in Hucbandry and Gardening: 19 
cabbaged in October, have kept very ſound 
till Fanuary, chiefly. the Imperial Let- 
tlce. 1 | "I | : . 

When the Peaſe are gone, which will. 
be about the End of Fanuary, we may 
refreſh; the Earth, and ſer Kidney Beans 
of the Baterſea Kind ; which will begin 
to run by that time Beans are apes 
that is, about the End of February, an 
about the firſtWeek in April, will be fit to 

ther, and continue to bring freſh Fruit 
rom Day to Day till the End of May. 

The Naſturtiums being ſown about 
November, or at the End of Odgober, 
will Bloſſom about the End of April, or 
Beginning of May. And Artichokes, by 
this Aſſiſtance, will perhaps be fit to cut 
about the Beginning of e J but 
theſe, I think, take up too much Room to 
reward our Pains, 

The Produce then of this Frame, will 
be in November, Cabbage- Lettuce, Minth, 


and young Sallads. 


In DECEMBER. 


Minth, young Sallads, Cabbage-Let- 
tuce of ſeveral rts, and Green Peaſe. 


In 74 NUART. 
Minth, young Sallads, Cabbage-Let- 
tuce, and Green Peaſe; 


D 2 
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In FEBRUART. | uauy 1 tail 


þ young: Sallads, Cabbage-Ler- 
tuce; Beans, lome., "Green Collyfloyers, 
and Artichokks. 4 

IF” Marth "we have theſe contitiyed,” 
aud about the End of April, we have 
Rene ebe and aſturtlum: Flowers. 

elides the Fruits, 28 in the other 
Frattes. off 

d bring Ch rries in Dep hes, 5 has 
been practiſed 3 off che Blof oms 
of a Tree as ſpon as they were Budding 
out in the Spring, and the” Tree kept 
very dry from Rains, all the Summer; 
and about the End- of July, or in Hiupuſt, 
give it gentle Witerings, by little and 
Urtle; fo that abus h End of Septem- 
ber ĩt has been _ in Flower; we'mu 
then keep the Glaſſes oyer it, and about 
the End bor OFobet,” if the Weather be * 
cold, or Beginning of November,” apply 
the Dung to the Back of the Pales, and 
give freſh once a! Month,” ſoſwe may ex- 
pect ripe Cherries in December. | 

If we have Two of theſe Frames, they 
ſhould ſtand about Twenty Poot apart; 
for the greater;Freedom of the Air, bud 
that the Sun may have the Opportunity 
of warming the Ground in the F ront of 
the back Frame. 

_ The Morello Cherry, mls is apt to 
come late, will. hang a long time 2 

| tae 
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in Husbandyy und Gardening.” 21 
the Tree, even tilk the End of OSFober, 
and I believe, if we were to ſhelter ſuch 
Trees from the Froſts with Matts or 
Glaſſes,” tlie Fruit might remain a Month 
longer upon the Tree, and perhaps till 
Decembor, for it is not apt to rot as other 
Chetries do ; this Cherry like wiſe is "ey 
apt to Bloſſom twice in a Yeats the firſt 
abotrt the End of april, and the ſecond 
Bloſſom, about tlie ud of y. Now 
tis tikely that the Cherries which I have 
feen upon theſe Frees in OZober, were 
the Fruit of the ſecond Bloſſom. A 
curious Membet ef the Royal Society, 
William Tempeſt, Bſq; had a Cherry of this 
Sort; if 1 miſtake not, ripen'd in Novem- 


ber fromthe ſecond Bloſſoms.” F would 


advife therefore, the taking off all the 
Spring Bloſſoms from a Tree or Two of 
this Sort, to make it Bloſſom the better 
for 2 Crop of Winter Fruit; *tis the 
moſt hardy of all the Cherries. + 
It is *obfervable, that Currans will re- 

main good upon the Trees till OFober, if 
the Buſhes are well matted up as ſoon as 
the Fruit is colour'd'; but it muſt be a 
very dry Seaſon when the Matts are put 
on. I am of Opinion, That we have 
many Sorts of Fruits which will hang 
upon the Trees all the Year about, and 
be fair to the Eye all that Time, if they 
are kept from the Froſts. Mr. Fairchild 
has now one of the Nonpareile Apples, 
upon 


& * 
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upon a ſmall Tree, in a Pot, which ſeems 
capable of holding good till the Bloſſoms 
of this Year have ripen'd their Fruit. 

We ſhould likewiſe provide ſome Beds 
of Strawberries, chiefly of the White 
and Dae L — 

September and UGover , and the Hautboy- 

Strawberry likewiſe, will bear Fruit at 

that Time of the Lear; but all theſe muſt 
have their Bloſſoms pinch'd off in the 
Spring, as ſoon as they begin to appear, 
and the Plants kept dry, till about the 
Middle of July, and then gently refreſh'd 
with Water. This Method will certain- 
ly make them bear as I ſay; but they 
Would be ſhelter'd from the froſty Nights 
in September, with Matts upon Hoops, to 
make them hold bearing till towards the 
End of O&ober. From Two Beds, each 

35 Foot long, and Four Foot wide, I 
have had near a Quart of Strawberries 
a Day, from this Autumn Bloſſoming. 

But I come now to mention what Helps 
we may expect from hot Beds, towards 
the Furniture of the Table in the Winter 
Months; and that, with good Manage- 
ment, may be very conſiderable: As 
Kidney-Beans, Aſparagus, Cucumbers. 

As for Kidney-Beans; I once ſow'd 
ſome about the Middle of Fuly, and they 
began to bear Fruit about the End of 
September; but not being ſhelter'd from 
the Froſts, which were pretty ſharp ne 
tne 
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the Middle of O&ober, the Plants were 
loſt, A ſecond Tryal was made by a 
Friend, who ſet ſome of the Dwarf⸗ 
Kidney-Beans at the End of July, in com- 
mon hot Bed Frames; but did not put on 
any Glaſſes till the ſmall Froſt at the 
End of Auguſt began, and then only 
cover'd them a Nights. Theſe began in 


 OFober, about the 15th, to have Beans 


upon them, and; without any artificial 
Heat, he gather'd Beans till the Middle 
of November. The following Year, I had 
Baſkets made a little open on the Sides, 
and about Ten Inches over, ſuch as J 
have preſcrib'd for Cucumber Plants in 
my new Improvements ; in ſome of theſe 
J ſet Beans the End of Juh, and, in 
others, I planted ſome about the Middle 
of Augtſt, and placed them in Frames, 
for the Conveniency of covering them 
when the Froſts began. About the Middle 
of Oober I had a hot Bed made, to yeild 


a a very gentle Heat, and ſet my Baſkets 


of Plants upon it. The Beans planted 
in July, had Fruit much about the ſame 
Time; but thoſe ſet in Auguſt, did not 
Bloſſom till the Beginning of November, 
and, about the End, had Fruit fit to ga- 
ther; and all this while the others 
yeilded Plenty of Beans. 

About the End of November, I had a 
freſh hot Bed made, and put into it only 


the Kidney-Beans raiſed in Auguſt, and 


gathered 
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gathered good Fruit from them till near 
Chriſtmas, and I believe they would — 
continued good till January, if they had 
been taken care of; ſo, that I think we 
need not doubt o this Rarity at an 
eaſy Rate, if it is cuſtivatnd with Judg- 
ment. 4 
lt might be well, to conſider the ſeye⸗ 
ral Sorts of hot Beds which! have treat- 
ed of in my new Improvements; and in 
my monthly Papers for the preceedin 
Year, and particularly of the hot Be 
made of Tanners Bark, in the Obſerva- 
tions | concerning the Ananas by Mr. 
ae. 118 * 5751 
Aſparagus, and the Manner of Forcing 
it in Winter, I have treated of in my 
former Works, ſo that we may have it 
from Nowember till April that it comes 
naturally. This Lear indeed the Seaſo 
was ſo much for warder than uſual, that, 
ſay Aſparagus growing in the Natural 
eds in the firſt Week of March, which 
was a Month earlier than ever I have ſeen 
it come up about London without Forcing. 
We have had a late Demonſtration that 
Cucumbers may be brought to bear Fruit 
in. January, by ſuch Management as Mr. 
Thomas Fowler gave them; and it is as 
evident to me, that they;may, be brought 
to bear Fruit in every Month in the Year, 
with Care and good Judgment; but it 
muſt be a Man of true Spirit and] lagen 
that 
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that undertakes it, and he muſt not want 
Neceſſaries; and indeed thoſe Neceſſa- 
ries, conſidering the Value of ſuch Pro- 
ductions, are but trifling; but were the 
made never ſo expenſive, yet they will 
not do without a briſk Genius, to uſe 
them according to Art. | 

The Reaſon why I ſay that Cucumbers 
may be fit for the Table every Month in 
the Year, is from what I obſerv'd the laſt 
Year. The common natural Cucumbers 
laſt tolerable good till the End of Auguſt, 

without Spotting, tho* they run upon 
the Ground; and if we take Care to let 
ſome Cucumber-Vines run up Sticks a- 
giinſt Walls, they will have very fair 
Fruit till the End of October, without 
Spots, but eſpecially if they are cover'd in 
the Nights from Froſts; and in November 
and December, Mr. Fowler, Gardener. to 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, among his Cucumber 
Plants, of various Ages and Degrees of 
Growth, had Fruit ſet, which he could have 
brought to Perfection, if he had thought 
proper; but this he only did by the by, 
for Experiment Sake: His Aim, as he 
told me when he firſt began, was to cut 
Cucumbers on New-Tears-Day; which he 
very judiciouſly brought to paſs. And in 
. February and March, we have had Cu- 
cumbers cut in ſeveral Places beſides, 
this Year; and, for the other Months, 
there is no Doubt of having them in 
Plenty. E While 


— 
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While I am Iſpeaking of hot Beds, I 
cannot avoid mentioning a very curious 
Cohtrivance of an ingenious Gentleman, 
Samuel Molyneux, Eſq; which will, in 
my Opinion, be of great Ufe in Garden- 
ins, and take up very little Room e There 
muſt be a Frame. made of Wood; in the 
Manner of a hot Bad Frame, ſuppöle about 
a Yard long, and Two Foot over,” with a 
Glaſs Light to cover it, and wier di at 
Battam, fo as to hold a ſufficient Depth 
of Barth, for the Nouriſhment of the 
Plants it will contain. 
We are then to provide a Box of 98 
fame Length and Breadth, of about Ten 
Inches deep, to be fill'd with Sand, for 
the Frame to ſtand upon, the Bottom of 
this Box to be a thin Iron Plate. Thirdly, 
We muſt cauſe a Box to be made of Ir 
Plate, proportionable to the Box of Sand, 
fo deep that a Lamp may burn in it; and 
at one End of this Box there ma de an 
Outlet for the Smoak, to be uſed as we 
fee Occaſion. Upon this Iron Box, which 
may be made to move upon Wheels or 
Rollers, we ark to ſet the Box of Sand, 
and upon that the Frame of Earth; ; 
I'ſuppoſe the Tron Plate at the Bottom 
of the Box of Sand, may ſerve for the 
Top of the lron Box where the ene 
to urn. 5 
The Oyl which may he 160 for t 
panes” will colt about. Six-Pence' per 
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Quart, and a Quart of Oyl divided into 
Eight Parts, will laſt burning ſo many 
Times Twelve Houss. 
If we cotifider. that ſuch a Body of 
Sand will'hold an Heat for Eight or Ten 
Hours when it is once warm d throughwe 
need nat keep the Lamp always burning, 
ſo that perhaps then a Quart of Oyl may 


ſerve a Fortnight; but there; mayrbe a 


Fhermometer placed in the Earth, within 


the Frame, to ſhew us lien the Lampmay 


durn; or when it may be put out, and a 
little Experience wi inform Us of tht 
juſt Quantity of Oyl neceſſary toi be ex- 
pended In my Opinion W be 
regulated to any Degtee we deſi by 
this Invention; if it is too moderate we 
ee away ſome of the Sand, and 

too violent, we may add more Beſides, 
we may move this hot Bed from Place to 
Place, that is, it may ſtand Abroad in 
fair Weather, and be ſhelter'd in a Green : 


houſe, hen the Weather is very ſharp 


aneh i et boy 00 

But in the moving of it from Plate to 
Place, I think it adviſahle to fix: its Face 
always to the South, and not fur the 
Sake of getting a little Sun to change it 
ſometimes to the Eaſt and Weſt, for it is 
the Nature of Plants always to ſtand ſtill, 
and never to change their Face from the 
Point they were firſt directed to; and 
this, has been ſo * regarded by "we 
oh 2 0 
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old Planters, that they direct us, when 
we plant Trees, to ſet always that Side 
of the Free which ſtood towards the 
South, as exactly as may be, to point the 
ſame Way; and even among the ſmallet 
Plants, [ think tis reafonable to do as 
much, for they are under the ſame Law 
of Nature. Ls 336; 2050: * 
There are Two or Three Things more 
I ſhall mention relating to this Garden, 
before I ſpeak of the Walls which are to 
encloſe it: The firſt is, the Method of 
bringing Beans to bear early with ſafety, 
and without the Uſe of hot Beds. When 
we ſet our Beans for a forward Crop, we 
ſhould put a good Quantity of them in- 
to ſuch Places as may be cover'd with 
ſuch Frames as are uſed for hot Beds; 
when the Frofts begin; and by that 
Means, if all thoſe that ſtand abroad 
ſhould be deſtroy'd by Severity of Wea - 
ther, we may plant out thoſe which have 
been preſerv'd under the Frames, in their 
Places, and they will proſper very well, 
and bear Plenty of Beans, if they have 
not been too much confined, or have not 
been drawn too much under the Glaſſes; 
for then they would be tender in the 
Shank, their Joints wide, and their Fruit 
weak, and few in Number. Ihave try'd 
this with good Succeſs; and whether the 
Plants of Beans have been ſhelter'd or 
not, they may be tranſplanted very well 
> 40 . | In 
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in the Spring, tho! they are Four or Five 
Inches high, and even in May, if we cut 
them down within Two Inches of the 
Ground, a Week before we- tranſplant 
The next Thing is, To ſow Cucum- 
bers the Beginning of May, in Drills, the 
Seeds may be ſet about Ten Inches 
aſunder, and the Drills may be a Foot 
a- part. When the Cucumbeis have made 
their ſecond Leaf, ſet a Line of Bruſh- 
Wood Stakes about Five Foot high, be- 
tween the Lines of Cucumbers, and they 
will run up theſe Stakes of their own 
Accord, and bring very good Fruit till 
the End of September, and even in October. 
We may note, that Cucumbers, thus 
raiſed, without rranſplanting, if they 
have the Liberty of running up Stakes, 
will not be ſubject to the Rot or Canker, 
as I have experienced, _. 

Laſtly, We ſhould have in this curious 
Garden, Conveniencies for raifing of the 
Ananas or Pineapple; which J have de- 
ſcrib'd in my monthly Papers of the pre- 
ceding Lear. 1 -90! | 
Thus having gone through-what I pro- 
poſed in deſcribing the Frames for forc- 
ing of Fruits, Flowers, ec. out of their 
wonted Seaſons; I come in the next Place 
to inform my Reader of the Method of 
Building the Walls which ſhould part- 
ly encloſe this Garden, and may be fo 
SL, order'd, 
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order'd, that we may forward the Fruits 
planted againſt them as we: ſhall ſee don: 
venient; and I thall be the more parti⸗ 
cular in my Deſcrption of theſe, becanſs 
it is not every where in England that wi 
ean find hot Dung:enough: for hot Beds, 
and there are many Countries where 
Coals are in fuch Plenty; that the E 
pence of warming Walled ſeveral Hun- 
dred Foot long wird rely ain ound ta 
Thirty Shillings per Anium, for this 
fma lle ſti Ca ſuch as! is generally chunt 
ed good for nothing, except! mendinꝑ the 
High ways; Will do for 'this Uſe. 1 tliw 
The Walls bfpeak of hob ld be expoſed 
to the South Sun, for the Walls lyiiig tis 
the Eaſt, Weſt; and North Afpects, 40 
they are nat ſuſfſiciently in the Sun Wat 
to bring Fruit forward, ſo they may / ba 
built after: the: com moi Manner. 
The Walls then which lye to the 
South-Sun, ſhould! be built Eight Foot 
high, with. Fireplaces at the Back, aÞ 
Twelve ori Fourteen Foot diſtance from 
one another. From each of theſe ſliould 
run a Flue of Nine Inches ſquare, pas 
rallel with the Border, about Four Fbot 
and half from the Center of the Fires 
place, and then riſe in an upright, about 
a Foot and half, and be return'de to- 
wards the Peer over the Fireplace parallel 
to the firſt; and riſe to an upright as before 
to be return'd back again in courſe with 
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the firſt. And theſe Turnings: 1 


Flue muſt be continued till it vomes near 


the Top of the Wall, and lets it —_ 
out at a Chimney over the f We 
are to note, That theſe Sort bf Flues m 
be carried both from the rigiit and left 
of a Fireplace, and by that Means the 
Fires being about Twelve Foot diſtance 
from one anothet,” che whole Wall ma Jay 


be r warin'd bt once, If we thi 


abour Ten or Eleven Foot: of 
all ny y be warui'd at a Time by one 


Fire only. 


The Nenn the Soth Side may be 


rad ſo highs that the Earth miglit 
Tye againſt the Bottom TIO ro de warm'd 


he better.. norte, 
This Wall ſhould ber Two Bricks thick, 


for the better fortuing the Flues, as wel 


as for its Artec; J und for the better re- 
ulating che Flues, and for the greater 
aſe of Fo Builder; there ſnbuld he made 


on purpoſe Tile- Bricks of Eighteen Inches 
and Quarter long, Nine Inches and 2 


Quarter broad, and Twẽã Inches and a 


Quarter thick; which willat once cover 


the Flues, and teach the whole — 
neſs of the Wall. Now conſlderi 

Space which will be vacant in the . 
ſuch a Wall will hardly take up more 
27 s than a Wall of 4 Brick and Half 


thic 
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When this is done, we mult provide 
Frames and Glaſſes, in the Manner of 
-thoſe uſed againſt the Paling I have al- 
ready treated of, only with this Difference, 
that if we have a mind to force a ſingle 
Tree, only that Part where the Tree 
is, may be cover'd with Glaſſes, and 


. 


hut up. 901.8 3417 
T be Border may be, Four or Five Foot 
wide; and if the Glaſſes were to be ſet 
zupright, and a Covering of Sloping 
Glaſs from thoſe to the Wall, one might 
then have Room to walk within - ſide. By 
the Help of this Contrivance, we may 
have every. Thing mention'd in the for- 
'cing Frames, as above; and one might 
add Carnations too, to be kept blowing 
all the Winter, and the Saniſb ſeſſamine, 
and if they were nail'd againſt the Walls, 
would open theit Flowers very large. 
But theſe Walls would likewiſe be ex- 
treamly uſeful, to forward our late Kinds 
of Grapes and Pears, and with good Ma- 


nagement, might in a manner place us in 
as warm a Climate as Thirty Degrees 


Latitude. And beſides, here our Crops 
of Fruit would never fail us, if the Trees 
were in a Bloſſoming Condition, and were 
well prun'd, and the Advantage that 
might be gain'd by the extraordinary 
Number of Fruit, and its ſuperior Ex- 
cellence, would very ſoon return the Ex- 
pence of the Glaſs Frames, and the Trouble 
of making Fires. The 
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Ihe Pears which we ſhould cultivate 
againſt ſuch a Wall ſhould be thoſe which 
are brought to Table in the Winter, as the 
Colmar, Bon Chretien, & c. which want 
Sun at our Autumn, to give them their 
true Flavour ; ſo that if we force them 
ta Bloſſom about Six Weeks or Two 
Months ſooner than uſual, we may be 
ſure to have their Fruits as excellent as 


- 


Trey are any where in Europe. 


o the Grapes which might be help'd 
by theſe'Walls, are all the Sorts of .Fron- 
tiniacks, the Raiſen Grape, and every 
other Sort of lateGrape, even the Canary 
Grape, only by bringing them to Bloſſom 
in March; there would then be Summer 
enough for their Growth and good Ripen- 


ing; but againſt this Wall alſo, we muſt 


not forget to have ſome of the forward 
Sorts of Grapes, to "aw about the End 
of May, as they they have done already 
in England, by ſuch Means. 

To conclude, I ſhall inſert a Method of 
making a hot Bed by Means of Fire, for 
the Service of thoſe Gardeners who have 


but little Opportunity of getting hot 
Horſe Dung. This 


learn'd from Mr. 
Benjamin Whitmill, a curious Gardener at 
Hoxton, He preſcribes, to make a Frame 
of Brickwork of any Length, but as wide 
only as a common hot Bed, to haveaFire- 
place at one End, to paſs into a Flue 


which ſhall wind from Side to Side till it 
F reaches 
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teathes the other End, and diſcha es its 


Smoke by a Chimney z the Top of theſe 
Flues may be cover'd with Square Tiles, 
or ſuch Tile-Brichs as J have mention'd 
before; and when the intermediate 
Spaces between the Flues are fill d with 
coarſe Fand, cover the h le. with 
Square Tiles, and raiſe the Wall abgut 
Ten Inches above the Pavement, ,ſa,that 
wed may cover thePavement as deep wit 
Sand, if we ſee Occaſion; then upon 
this Sand place ſuch Frames as age com- 
monly uſed for hot Beds, with Wire at 
the Bottom, to hold the Earth in them, 
and that the Earth may receive the Heat 
of the Sand. And, Iam of Opinion, it 
may be as uſeful as any hot Bed, and be 
more laſting and lefs troubleſome. 

We may fte the Method of the Flues 
for the great Wall, in Fd. II. 


. - « 18 
Since I have written this, I have learn'd 


from the curigus Mr. Dubois at Mitcham, 
ſamewhat more than I have yet related, 


I 


concerning the Production of Peaſe in the 


Winter: That Gentleman informs me, 


that he gather'd Peaſe this Winter, from 
about Six Plants which were ſow'n ina 


Pot late in the Autumn, and that 


ſtood expos'd abroad for ſome Time, ant 
ſhelter'd, during the rude Seaſon, in the 
"Conſervatory ; they were of the Second 
Dwarf-Pea Kind, which bear plentifully, 
and were trained upon Sticks; the Peaſe 
gather'd 


gath 
were 
turn 
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gather 4 at one Time y eilded, when ne 
were ſhe'd, about half a 'Fint, which 
tura'd. to ood Account confidering the 
Room they fill d. And I think it would 
be an igree able Amuſement for ſuch às 
have ee to cultivate, either 
this. Fort of of or the ſmalleſt Dwarf, 
in. Pots. "fo 28 a N them all the Winter 
long, without extraordinary Trouble. 

forgot to mention,. That this curious 

arden ſhould have one Part of it diſ- 
pos A for Muſhroom-Beds, after the Man- 
ner they are propagated about Paris. 


eee e, f 


A LETT EIA 


Te wot L, of the Middle-Tem- 
ple, #/q; concerning the Growth of Tulips, 
__ with ſome Hints concerning the Circulation 
of Sap, &c. tending to diſcover a Method 
_ of | Breaking Breeding. Tulips, or making 
"the * Flowers eee ee | 


91 1 R. 


2. — ue Have lately had an O N 
= 1 hos ly and 29 
© E Collections of Breeding 
"., Tulps, and have eh ew 
Roth: arks'c cerning geben, ich AT 
ag been but littke obferv'd, the 
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the Breaking or Striping of Tulips, very 


much ag aſp upon them. 

Fi. a; 
does not preſerve its Root Two Years to- 
gether, but the Root that was taken out 
of the Ground laſt Year, is quite loſt this 
Year,” in the Leaves, Stem, Flower, and 
Seed; and while theſe Parts are growing, 


and by that Means diminiſhing the Root 


they ſpring from, the Juices which circus. 
late through them, are framing a. freſh 
Root, bordering upon the Place where 
the firſt was; ſo that when the Plant has 
perform'd all its Summer Work, there 
remains no old Root at all; but the 
Flower-Stem ſticks to the Side of the new 
made Root. Lou may be ſure this 
Root is new, becauſe the Stalk ſtands on 
the Outſide of it, and every one knows 
that the Flower-Stalk always comes out 
of the Middle of the Root that was 
planted. M TEE 8. 

While Tulips are under ſeveral Degrees 
of Growth from the very firſt putting 
forth of the Leaf, the Root declines 
daily, and a new Root is forming itſelf 
and daily encreaſing; and when, the 
Flower and Seed is fully perfected, the 
old Root is entirely waſted, and tke he 
one is fully compleated, + 6-29 
To; diſcover this, I took. up ſevera 
Tulip; Roots in, different Degree; "of 
Growth, and in Proportion ro the Ticks 


they 
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e are to obſerve that a, Tulip - 
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they ſeverally required to perfect their 
Seed , I obſerv'd the new Roots were 


greater or ſmalfer, as there was leſs or 


more of the old Root left. Before the 
Flowers were colour'd, I found the old 


Roots were but half decay'd, and the 
Cloves in thoſe Roots on the Outſide 
began to dry. £< T1299 

When they were in full Bloom, the 
Cloves which were remaining were all 
inclining to dry, and*there were Three, 
and ſometimes but Two in Number, in 
the old Root; and then the young Roots 
were yery tren 
While the Tulips were in this State, I 
took up ſeveral Roots of the large Red 
breeding Tulips with Black Bottoms, the 
Roots and Stalk of one of them, which I 
ſplir through the Middle, I have deline- 
ated, for the better explaining of this 
Relation. * | 


FIG. HI. A is part of the old Root 
with its declining Cloves, from the Bot- 
tom of which ſprings the Flower Stalk 
B. This Flower Stalk is partly fix d to 
a hard Subſtance, like the Kernel of an 
Hazle- Nut at C, and partly at the Bottom 
of the new-framing Root D, which is 
likewiſe of a Subſtance like the Kernel 
of a Nut; and from thence the Cloves of 
the Root take their Riſe. E ſhews the 
Point of the new Root from whence the 

"my" | Fibreg 
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Fibres 1 ſpring. the next Tear, as C 
does. the ſame. Part where grow the Fi- 

bres of this, Year, and here. is plainly a 
Correſponde nce . all thie Parts, 
both of the new and old Roots; but. Kis. 
the old Root which only receives the im- 
mediate Nouriſhment from the e by 
Its F ibres. » 03 ene 

14 $13 

hen we ſplit the 0 95 '&, 
Tulip, we find a great Number. of, Veſ- 
ſels running through the Stem till they 
come at Flower, and are then 
branched into the Petals or Flower; 
Leaves; and diſtribute Nouriſhment into 
the Stamina, the Apices, and Piſtillum of 
the, Flower; but where the F lower- 
Leaves are det on, the Stalk hecomes 
larger, and is of much harder Subſlanca 
than in other of its Parts. 

Again, when we examine a whole 
Tulip Plant in Flower, and firſt cut the 
Stalk horizontally, within an Inch of the 
Root, we find the Sap- Veſſels much cloſer 
ſet together than they are towards the 
Top of the Stem. Theſe Veſſels 2 


riſe from the Root, branch themſelves, int 
the Lea 
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95 we pur? into the Ground; a 8 FF 


more of 1 eſs luxutiant, only 
or lefs favourable 8 "the Tulip; 
gene riſhment the Tulip receives from 
Hel, Soil, is taken in by the Fibres. 
Sed andh, That by the Waſting of the 
old } Rook, and the Growth of Hs new 
one ' which. both cvtreſ, pond immediately 
Fry Flower-Stem, it * lain that 
1 circulates through. t e Whole, 
or. 130 tiew Root has no Fibres to. nouriſh 
it and make it grow from the Earth, and 
therefore can be nourith'd only "From 
Jome Vellels in the Stem upon the Re- 
turn of the Sap which goes up from the 


old Root, and this Return of Sap muſt 


be conſtant, as the Growth of this 

new Root is conſtant ; for was this new 

Root to be nouriſh'd only at ſet Times, it 

would lofe in the Intervals what it gain · d 
t the Times of its Nouriſhment ; but 
perience ſhews us the contrary. 

_ Thirdly, This new Root grows 11 the 

Flower and Seed is perfected, and then 


90 old Root is quite decay'd, the Flower- 
Stalk drys, and parts from the new Root 


without Difficulty, which it will not do 
hile the Stalk is green, and the Juices 
lowing in it. 

Fourthly, We are to obſerve, that it 'is 
fram the new Root we are to expect the 
Change or Alteration in the Stripes of 
the Flower; and tho' the Root we put 

into 
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into.. the Earth for Blowing this Year, 
thould bring a plain Flower, yet, by the 


Want of Nouriſhment which may happen 
PRESS — 14 ; „ . . 3 > 

to it by: being planted in Brick, Line 
or Stone Rubbiſh, the Parts which, ate 
Framed in the new, Root may be To mo- 
dell'd as to bring its Flower into 
Stripes the next Lear. Therefore when 
we plant plain Tulips in Rubbiſh, to make 
them break into Colours, we muſt not 
expe to ſee any Iteration the firſt Year, 

2 ie 4 3 g | 1 3/9 = 434 | 1 

For it is the new Roots, that are form'd 
in the Rubbiſh Soil, that muſt blow, to 
ſhew the Effect of Planting, in PLS 
Soil. The old Roots had already in then 
their Properties fix d before we put them 
into the Ground, which could admit of 
no Alteration but of Blowing taller or 


lower, as they had more or leſs Nouriſh- 


ment from the Soil they were planted to 
blow in. 1 4 . P 
Bat it may be perhaps, that ſome of 
the Tulip Roots which we planted, laſt 
September, might bring ſtrip'd Bloſſoms 
this Year. but then we have good Rea- 
Fon, to ſuppoſe, that thoſe Stripes were 
regulated in the Roots that were made 
the Feax Defore. ©. Po" 
It is obſervable, that ſome Tulips al- 
ready broke or come to ſtripe, will one 
Year abound in the dark Colours, a 
the next Year will come finely mark'd, 
as that Tulip which is call'd the . 
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will do. I conceive therefore, that while 
a Tulip blows with a very large Share of 
the dark Colours, the new Root has im- 
bibed a large Share of thoſe Juices which 
will afford the brighter Colours, and ſo 
on / the contrary z for in thoſe Tulips 
which are call'd Breeders, I obſerve that 
the Maſs of Colour in their Flowers, be- 
fore they break, is a Compound of ſeve- 
ral Colours which ſimply appear in their 
Stripes when they come to Freak ; and, 
that theſe Breeders: cannot break into 
any Stripe of Colour but what is of one 


or more of the Colours which make the 


Compound Maſs in their plain Flowers: 
As for Example: 

The Bagget Primo, which is counted 
one of the beſt breeding Tulips, brings 
its plain Bloſſoms of a pale Purple, 
wherein is a large Share of White, a 
moderate Share of a deep Lake Colour, 
and a ſmall Share of Blue. Theſe Three 
Colours rightly blended together, will 
make exactly the Colour of the Flower 
of this Bagget. And when this Flower 
comes to break and ſtripe, which happens 
from theſe Colours being ſeparated, then 
the Stripes are always of thoſe Colours 
which were uſed to make the Compound 
Colour in the plain Flower of that 
Sort. | 

When the Lake is quite alone, it ſhews 


its Gaiety; when mix'd with a great 
G zhare 
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Share of Blue, tis much darker; when 
wk a great Share of. White, of a Fleſh 
Colour; and the Blue and White brings 
3 Sky Colour; and ſo the Stripes will 
produce as much Variety as can be made, 
| from mixing theſe Colours in different 
Yroportions with one another, The Rea- 
ſon why theſe Colours come to be Tepa- 
rated, {ſeems to be from the Structure of 
the Veſſels which are form'd in the new 
Root, ſome being made in ſuch a Manner 
as to receive only Tuch Juices as will 
yield one Colour, and I ſuch as 
will yield another Colour, juſt like the 
Veſſels in Animal Bodies; oak lelding 
Red, as in the Veins ; ſome White Li- 
quor, ſuch as Milk in the Breaſts; and 
others, ſuch as are of the Colour of 
Urine. Now I ſay, it is as plain, that 
there are Veſſels in Plants for the Circu- 
lating and Secreting of Juices, as that 
there are Veſſels in Animals which diſtri- 
bute and ſeparate Juices in every Part of 
their Bodies. 75 
It alſo ſeems neceſſary that this Circu- 
lation of Juices ſhould be continued in 
the Tulip till it has perform'd all its 
Offices, ſuch as perfecting its Flower- 
Stalk, its Leaves, its Flower, Gc. for the 
better adapting the new forming Root to 
the ſame Mode of Growth, and imprint- 
ing in it every Natural Perfection of. the 
Original it took its Riſe from; therefore 
I ſup- 
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1.ſuppole it is, that the new Root con- 
tinues Growing all the Time that the old 
one is performing its. Offices, that the 
Principles of every Part may circulate 
through it. | 
But the next Breeding Tulip which 1 
ſhall take notice of, is that which is call'd 


the Beau Regard, which is of 3 much 


ler Purple than the Bagget Primo, its 
Maſs of Colour is compoled of a very 
ſmall Share of Blue, a great deal of 


White, and about as much of the deep 


Lake, Colour as of Blue. This Flower, 


| Then it comes to ſtripe, ſhews the Co- 
Qu 


rs. ſeparately, that the plain Flowers 
are compoſed of, as the Bagger Primo has 
done before. | 
The Breeder which is call'd Yan Porter, 
has its plain Flowers of a reddiſh Purple, 


where the Lake prevails more than the 


Blue, and there is leſs White than Blue ; 
the various Colours which may be pro- 
duced from theſe Three Colours, may be 
expected in thoſe of this Sort which be- 
come ſtrip'd. e 35.28 
The great Durch Red Breeder, with the 
Black Bottom, has its plain Flowers of A 


dirty Red Colour, tho compoſed of Two 


Colours, which are ſeparately as beauti- 
ful as can be imagin'd, a fine Yellow, like 
that of Gamboge, and a Carmine Colour, 
make this unpleaſant Mafs of Colour ; 


but when this Flower ſtripes, and the 


G 2 Colours 
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Colours are ſomewhat ſeparated, the Va- 


riegations are extreamly fine. 
The Dutch Red Breeder with a Yellow 


Bottom, is of a darker Colour than the 


former ; the Colours which compoſe the 
Maſs, are ſuch as make the former ; but 
in this there is a little Black intermix'd, 
and when it breaks, its Stripes partake 
only of the Colours in the Maſs, either 
ſimple or compound, like the others be- 
fore-mention'd. {204 

We obſerve ſometimes that the White 
is very prevailing in a Flower when it 
breaks; and ſpotted only here and there 
with other Colours, which were blended 
in the Maſs of the plain Breeder ; one 
may then not unreaſonably ſuppoſe that 
the new forming Root poſſeſſes thoſe 
Juices which make the darker Colours, 
and will ſhew them in its Flower the 
following Year, 

Having now gone through my Obſer- 
vations concerning the Growth of Tulips, 
I ſhall recommend to your 'Tryal a 
Thought or two, how to make the 


Colours ſeparate in plain Tulips, and 


bring thoſe Stripes which make them 
ſo'much admired ; And that the Colours 
of the Flowers circulate with the Juices 
all over the Plant, ſeems certain to me, 
| becauſe of thoſe Green Leaves which are 
now and then, upon certain Occaſions, 
ting d with Scarlet, Yellow, and other 

| . Colours, 


ſame 
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Colouts, only common to. the Flowers on 
whoſe Stalks they are found. And that 
theſe Colours, or their Rudiments, like- 
wife circulate through the new Root in 
ſome Proportion is evident, becauſe that 
Root produces Flowers parzakipg of the 

Colours of the Flower produced by 
enen en 
As the Veſſels which correfpond be- 


tween the old Root and the Flower, and 


from the Flower to the new Root, are all 


of them in the Flower-Stem, I am of 
Opinion, if we could pinch ſome of them 


without wounding them all, or arreſt 


the Sap, ſo that it ſhould not circulate 


with its wonted Freedom, then, I ſup- 
poſe, that the new forming Root, would, 
by ſuch Checks, be brought to ſeparate 
its Colours in ſuch Manner as to produce 
Stripes of | thoſe ſimple Colours that com- 
poſed the Compound Colour in the Maſs. 
One Way of doing this may be, by bind- 
ing the Flower Stem pretty hard with 
Packthread, a little before the Flower 
opens, for this Binding will, in my Opi- 
nion, either preſs or wound ſome of the 
Sap Veſſels ſo much, that the Courſe of 
Sap will be prevented in them, and 
the new forming Root, by that Want, 
will become varied from the old Root; 
or if by a fine Lancet one could cut a 
few of them, it might perhaps have a 


good Effect; but whether they would 


not 


: then we 


megately upon par ge 
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ot heal or cloſe a [ "m 11 ſom 
Doube. The Vetta wl 3 ri eto by 
cut, lye juſt within the thin Skin of the 
Flower Stem; but I think the Pinching 
of them wich Packthread is the fun 


Where k has been many Trials 15 
alter the Colours and roperties af 
lips, as the Steeping the Roots w/o ti 
of 8 Colours, and the pu utting int 
the Cloves of the Roots, the Powders af 
ſeveral Colours, and the Plantin them 


in colour'd Earth: But theſe Trials have 
all prov'd vain, as well as that of Dr ugh | 
c 


ing colour'd Silks of ſeyeral Sorts, throy 
the Roots, to ſtripe their Flowers. 1 
Epe den which I propaſe, capppt hurt 
any of your Roots. 

e may alſo obſerve, that now and 
II find a Root form'd upon 
the Flower-Stem, an Inch or Two above 
Ground, which ſeems to diſcover that in 
that F lower Stem are Principles of all 


the Parts that belong to a Tulip Plant, 


and thoſe could not all be in that Part, 
unleſs the Sap circulcated über 


the whole Plant. 


I ſhall conclude this Letter with, an 
Obſervation made by Charles Dubois, E ſq; 
who, in his Gardens at Mitcham, ſhew d 
me a ready Proof of the gps Circulation 
in the great Garden Spurge, which im- 
a little W. 
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the wounded Veſſels in the Stalk, emit 
ſo large a Quantity of milky Juice, that 
it continues dropping for near TWwo Mi- 
nutes, till the Air and Sun thickens it ſo 
much, that it ſtops the Mouths of the 
wounded Veſſels. And that this Sap 
flows through Veſſels which have their 
Riſe in the Root, and have a Correſpon- 
dence with others which return, it is evi- 
dent in the Leaves of the Plant without 
the Help of a Microſcope; but eſpeciall 
if we cut one of the Leaves a-croſs wit 
Scifſers, the Milk will immediately ſhew 
itſelf at the Mouths of thoſe Veſſels 
which are woundeds. « _ 

The Apocinum, or  Dog's-Bune-Tyibe , 
which have milky Juices, will alſo ſhew 
us the ſame Thing, eſpecially thoſe that 
have the largeſt. Leaves, and are the 
juickeft Growers: and, I am apt to 

ink, that ſome of them have Leaves 
tranſparent enough for us to diſcern the 
Milk circulating through them, as we do 
the Blood in the webb'd Part of a Frogs 
Foot, or Fiſhes Tail ; but the Leaf we 
examine muſt be growing upon the Plant 
while we make the Obfervation, and the 
3 fix'd in * ah Ut 3 be 

t ſteddy; we may alſo uſe a Lam 

to hats x 54 Wer 5 | " 

The Veſſels which ſerve to convey this 
15 through the Leaves of Plants, may 

e eaſily obſerv'd on the Back of the 7 ig- 

ree 
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Tree Leaf,, where we ſhall find that they 
are all branched into one another; and 
what Sap flows through one, correſponds 
with all the. reſt; ſo that the Juice which 
comes into theVeſſels i in theLeaf, through 
ſome of the Pipes or Veſſels in the Foot: 
Stalk, circulates through all the Veſſels 
in the Leaf, as well downwards as u 
wards, as the following Experiment wi l 
demonſtrate. If we cut or ſtamp a ſmall 
Hole, between any Two of the capital 
Veſſels in the Leaf, we ſhall find the 
White Sap flow from the. wounded Veſ- 
ſels on one Side, or about half the Cir- 
cumference of the Hole we have cut; 
but rarely will it iſſue from the other 
Veſſels. that are wounded, becauſe the 
Communication. i IS. broken; but if we 
make ſeveral of theſe ſmall Holes in a 
Leaf, without cutting the larger Veſſels, 
we ſhall find the Veſſels in ſome, flingin 
out Juice towards the Root of the Leaf 
and fome flowing with Juices from the 
Foot-Stalk towards the upper-part of the 
Leaf, ſo that the Sap is running through 
all the Branches of the Veſſels, whether 
up or down, at the ſame Time : z and the 
Plant is encreas'd in Bulk, by taking in- 
to all its Parts ſuch Shares of the Circu- 
lating Juices as each is appointed to re- 
ceive. Iam, SIR, 
_ moſt Humble Servant, 
RICHARD BRADLEY: 
An 
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a I lf had the Happineſs of 

pour Company, y he elired_I 

WW: would, as Occaſion offer d, ſend 

| you an Account of ſuch Curio- 

fities,as accurr'd to me in the Way of 
2 Gardening, .and [ have, now the good 
8 Fortune of acquainting you with one of 
che moſt ſurpriſing Productions of Na- 

5 ture that I have ever met with, either at 

e Home or Abroad, and 1 492 not but it 
will be the more. acceptable. to you, as 
h vou are a Lover of Flowers. 
I was lately at Afirchem int, Surry; to 
e view a Collection of Seedling Ranuncula's 
raiſed there by Mr. William Porter, a Gar- 
dener, having-firft-heard of their Excel- 
'" lence from ſeveral, of our beſt Judges, 
vb had ſeen them in the Strength of 
their Bloom. confeſs, among all that 

have ever ſeen ofthe Ranunculus Kind. 
| N I have 


[ 
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I have yet never met with any that were 
ſo agreeable to me, either in Beauty of 
Colours, Variety of Make, or Largenefs 
of Bloffom ; and tho' there are many 


Hundred diſtin& Sorts of them, Iam yet 


puzzled to ſay which of them pleaſed 
me beſt : There axe many of them which 
| have all the Properties that we could 
expect in a good Flower; and the others 
are ſo widely different from whatever has 
been ſeen in England, that they ſhine in 
ſuch Properties as my Knowledge 'of 


Flowers could never, give me Hopes, of 


expecting; in a Word, they are 


reils, and deſerving of a much hetter 


Character than I am capable off giving 


them. 3 
Their Colours are of all Sorts, in ſe- 
veral Degrees, from the cleareſt White 


ol 


to the darkeſt Purple, but the Azure-Blue 
is only wanting, to carry them through 


all the Colours, to the deepeſt Black. 
Some of theſe Flowers are of one Colour 
alone, others with their Petals or Flower- 


Leaves ſtrip'd with various Colours which 


mark quite through, as the Carnations 
do, which are calFd Flakes. Some are 
powder'd or pounc'd with the gaieſt Co- 
lours, like the Carnations call'd Pickerees. 
Others again, are ting'd on the Edges with 
Varieties of Colours; and ſome have 
their Centers ſtain'd with Colours direct- 


As 


ly oppoſite to thoſe of their other Leaves. 
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As for the Make or Figure of theſe 
Flowers, there are ſome ſhap'd like the 
Ranunculus, call'd the Turks Turban, 


and ſuch Sorts as we have uſually culti- 


vated in our Gardens, extreamly double, 
and blow very tall; others take the Form 
of Roſes of ſeveral Kinds, and have their 
Flower Leaves of that Shape, and diſ- 
—— in that Manner. Some again, are 

aped like the African Marygold, and 
others like the French Marygold, even 
reſembling theſe in their Colours. Some 
flower like Double Anemonies, and others 
like the fineſt Double Poppies, bringing 
Bloſſoms as large as Peonies. Some are 
of a Star-like Figure, and others turnin 
their Leaves back, ſo as to form the Fi- 
gure of a Globe. And there are many 
of ſuch odd Figures, that I know not 
what to compare them with. 

The greateſt Part of theſe Flowers 


blow near Two Foot high, and branch 


liberally from the Root ; ſo that it is not 
rare for one Root to bring near Forty 
Flower-Buds to Bloſſom with good 
Strength : The Manner of their Growth, 
and bringing their Bloſſoms, is much like 
that of the great Yellow Ranuncula's of 
the Meadows, which hold in Flower 
near Three Months, and are very 
hardy. 
Many of theſe are Semi-Doubles, 
which' bear Seeds that ripen well, and 
| H 2 come 
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come out of the Ground with little 
Trouble; and ſome of theſe are extra- 
ordinary, for having their Seed bearing 
Veſſels of a bright Yellow Colour. But 


tis an endleſs Work, to mention every, 


remarkable Difference in them; you ſhould 


ſee them, to admire them enough. 


Tho! the Original of theſe Flowers 
came from Perſia, I find! the Offspring 
are very hardy, and reſiſt the Froſts, even 
better than our old Sorts of Ranuncula's, 
and will flouriſh any Where, if the 
Ground be rightly, prepared for them. 
The Natural Soil in Mr. Potter's Garden 
is pretty light, with a gravelly Bottom ; 
but his Flower-Beds are made with the 
following Mixture, which he gives me 
Leave to mention, that everyone may 
have the ſame Succeſs that he has had, in 
Blowing this Sort of Flower, ;, It eonſiſts 
of rotted Leaves, rotted Wood, Cow- 
Dung, Horſe Dung, and ſome of the 
Surface of the Natural Earth; which he 
gathers altogether, by the Side of a Wood, 
into an Heap, and ſifts very fine for his 
Beds, after it has, lain together for ſome 
Time, And when theſe are prepared, 
he plants his Roots, about Michaelmas, 
ſo as to bury the Bud of the Root 
about Two, inches and half deep. 
When they begin to come out of the 
Ground, we may ſhelter them in froſty 
Weather with Mats; and, as they begin 
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in Husbandry and Gardening. 53 
to riſe; cover the Bed with à freſn Coat 
of the aforeſaid Earth, about half an 
Inch thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen 
the Roots, and eſpecially help the new 
forming Roots or Off-ſets : But this muſt 
be done carefully, without injuring the 
Leaves or their Stalks; for every bruis'd 
dr. broken Stalk injures the Root, till the 
Plarits'come to flower, and even then too, 
if the Bloſſoms are frequently crop'd. 
There is one Reaſon in particular, for the 
Coating the Beds with a little freſh Earth, 
which! is, that the Ranunculus Root 
which is put into the Ground,” alwa' 
produces its Off- ſets near an Inch above it, 
and as they grow, the Mother-Root de- 
cays ; and even theſe new Roots help the 
good Bloſſoming of the Plant, ' becauſe 
they join with the Flower 'Stalk, and 
help to nouriſh it, as well as receive 


| Nouriſhment from it; and therefore this 


freſh' Earth helps both them and the 
Flowers. 1 | 
Now, when Icônfider that your Soil is 
very ſtrong and binding, I ſhall take the 
Freedom to offer you a little Advice 
from my 'own Practice, in a Soil which 
was ſo ſtiff that it was judg'd fit for no- 
thing but making of Bricks, and even 
upon ſuch a Soil I had extraordinary 
Succeſs, in the Culture of Ranuncula's, 
tho'1t'is ſuppos'd by many, that a Clay 
Country will not blow a Ranunculus, 
or 
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or even ſuffer it to live, altho the Beds 


are prepared with proper Soil. I confeſs, 
was the common Method of preparing 
Beds in ſuch a Soil to be follow'd, we 
mult expect the Roots to be deſtroy'd, or 
to produce very weak Flowers; for tht 
uſual Way of making theſe Beds, is to 
dig deep Trenches in this Clay Ground, 
and fill thoſe. Trenches with good light 
ſifted Mould, which Practice I find to be 
wrong, for if we once dig Trenches in 
Clay Ground, they ſerve only to receive 
and hold all the Water that falls; ſo 
that the fine Earth which is put into 
them, becomes a perfect Bog, which cor- 
rupts and chills the Roots, altho' they are 
planted ſomewhat above where the Sur- 
face of the Clay reaches; yet this muddy 
and ſtanding Watet, at the Bottom, has 
ſurely an unwholſome Vapour which 
riſes from it, and the Earth, in the upper 
part of the Bed, is kept ſo continually 
moiſt by the Wet below, that a Ranun⸗ 
culus cannot, by any Means, endure it; 
and L have experienc'd, that the beſt 
Drains that can be made from theſe Sort 
of Beds cut in Clay, will not ſufficiently 
drain them of the Wet they receive, even 
tho' the Ground lies upon a hanging 
Level. I therefore find it adviſable, 
in ſuch Ground, only to take off the 
ſuperficial Soil which covers it, three ot 
four Inches deep, without entering the 
Clay, 


theſ 
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s Clay, and then lay a little Coat af Seas 
Coal Aſhes, or for want of them, ſome 
Lime Rubbiſſ and upon any of theſe, 
eto raiſe my Bed abaut Nine Inches or a 
;x Foot thick, with good prepared Earth, 
i& ſuch as I have mention'd above, or as l 
o uſed to do about one third Part ſandy 
d, Loam, as much old Melon Earth, and 
the reſt rotted Wood and Leaves, but 
ze theſe muſt be well mix'd together, and 
in ſifted before we uſe it. But I have had 
'6 very good Succeſs likewiſe in making my 
ro Beds for Ranuncula's of Mould: that I 
o have taken out of great Woods, I mean 
r. the Parings of the Surface, which has 
re been chiefly rotted Leaves and Wood, 
r. that has lain there, I ſuppofe; many 
years. The Reaſon: I choſe that Soil, 
was, becauſe I obſerv'd the common Ra- 
h {WW nunculus call'd Pilewort, grew and pro- 
er MW ſper'd in it wonderfully. And a Gardener 
y ten, who made his Ranuncu lus-Beds 
1+ of old Tanners Bark, had bis Ranuncula's 
: proſper ſo well in it, that he had ſeldom 
} less than Eight or Ten Roots Encreaſe, 
rt for every one he put into the Ground. 

I muſt obſerve likewiſe, that the Paths 
or Alleys between theſe Beds, ſhould be 
fill'd up with Sea-Coal Aſhes, or Lime, 
or Brick-Rubbiſh, or Sea-Sand, to draw 
the ſuper-abundant Moiſture from the 
Beds, and keep the Ground about them 
as dry as may be; or elſe, if theſe are 

difficult 
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difficult to be had, we may lay the Alley 
with Graſt Turf; which will "likewiſe 
help to keep the Beds dry i in the Winter 
which the Rauunculas require. The 
raiſing the Beds thus, upon the Top of 
the Clay, will ſuffer the Wet that falls} 
to paſs away without incommoding yy 
Plants, and you may then expect a goo 
Shew-of Flowers. I have known * this 
Kind of Flower blow e well 
under a South Wal. 4 


a 
| As: Jani c e Thi ings in this 
Way hall occur to me, I ſhall fend you 
an Account of them: But I have deta ind 
you longer than ordinary upon this Oe: 
caſion, becauſe I imagine you will have 
Part of this Collection in your Be 
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Beans and Peaſe. In 4 Letter to. . 
K. TROTTER of, Newbold een 

Leiceſterſhire, May: 3.1 72. 


ue 0 7 Faß. 
i ur great Curioſity in 25 
dives me an Opportunity of com- 
2 municating to you ſome Thoughts 
and Experiments which will be of great 

I Advantage 
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Advantage to thoſe who cultivate Beats 
and Peaſe, either for Seed or other- 
wile. 1/8 
Firſt, It is a common Cuſtom amongſt 
the Farmers, when they are once pro- 
_ vided” with any Sort of Seed, to ſow 
the ſame Sort continually upon their, 
Farms, and thereby render it, in Courſe” 
of Time, qu unprofitable; for where 
ny Sort of Seed, tho' never fo good at 
fiſt. when *tis brought into a Country, 
has been cultivated for Three or Four 
Years ſucceſſively in the ſame Air and 
Scituation, tho*- the Spot of Land be 
varied from Acre to Acre, or thoſe 
Grounds enrich'd from Time to Time 
with Manures; yet, Experience ſhews us, 
that ſuch Seed will degenerate and loſe 
its firſt Excellence; ſo that, as T have 
obferv'd- in ſome of my monthly Wri- 
tings,” I ſtill adviſe, that when we once 
become-Maſters of a good Sort of Seed, 
we ſhould at leaſt put it into Two or 
Three Hands, where the Soils and Sci- 
tuatidns are as different as poſſible; and 
every Lear the Parties ſnould change 
with one another; by which Means [ 
find the Goodneſs of the Seed will be 
maintain'd for ſeveral Years. For Want 
of this Uſe, many Farmers have fail'd 
in their Crops;' and been great Lofers. 
Wllen I have had the beſt Sorts of Let- 
tree, Onions, Peaſe, Beans, and * 
5 . ee A ther 
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ther Seeds; I have found that, in à Year 
or two, they have degenerated in my 
Garden; but the Seeds of them which I 
gave away to my Friends, preſerv'd their 
firſt Goodneſs; and I have receiv'd ſome 
Seeds of their ſaving, which have brought 
me as good Crops as | had at firſt, 
: 2dly, It has been a great Neglect, that 
dur Farmers have not been curious e- 
nough to enquire into the ſeveral Sorts 
of Beans and Peaſe, which Kinds of them 
produce the greateſt Crops. IT have 
known ſome Kinds of Peaſe that have 
produced about Forty Cods each Plant, 
and each Cod Two, or at moſt, Three 
| Peaſe apiece, So that, to make an eafy 
Computation- of the Increaſe of one 
Plant, it might produce in a Year (or 
Summer) about a Hundred Peaſe for 
Seed. On the other hand, We have 
ſome Sorts of Pea that will produce 
about Thirty Cods upon a Plant, and 
dne with another, will yield Seven or 
Eight Peaſe in each Cod, and then a 
ſingle Plant will yield in one Year after 
the Rate of Seven in each Shell, Two 
Hundred and Ten Peaſe, which is above 
double the Number of thoſe mention'd 
above, and the Peaſe are alſo larger 
than thoſe that bring ſo few, So that 
in the Meaſure, there will be near two 
Thirds Difference, between the firſt and 
the laſt Kinds. In Beans likewiſe it is 

| | 12 obſer. 
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obſervable, that fome are apt to grow tall 
and long-jointed; while others are low 
and ſhort- jointed, and bear full Crops of 
Fruit, even to yield half as much more 
in Meaſure as thoſe do which are long - 
joisted. Mr. Smith, a good Gardener at 
Putney, is, I think, the only one who has 
taken notice of this, and his gain'd Profit 
by it. Among ſome Soil which! was 
brought into his Garden, there was a 
Bean accidentally grew up, which brought 
a greater Quantity of Beans than ever 
he had ſeen before upon one Plant; he 
ſavedithe Seed of this, and by changing 
it frym Place to Place, became Maſter 
of the moſt profitable Sort of Bean in 
that Country, and now uſes no other 
Sort in his Garden. Tis now a Time of 


Shelte 


all; 
aſe, 


Year when Things of this Nature ſhould which 
be enquired into: I have already mark'd But 
ſeveral, near Lon#on, and I wiſh you Mor Fou 
would do the like in the Country; for many 

in theſe Plants we ought as much to ob- Wtendin 
ſerve, which are the beſt Bearers, as when Nobſerv 
we chuſe our Fruit-Trees, for the Profit this In, 
will be in Proportion. Neither do I find HTranſp 
that theſe profitable Sorts of Beans and Mare abc 
Pea ſe are leſs agreeable to the Taſte than Mdown 1 
the others; the larger Kinds are generally Rand tl 


as ſweet as the ſmallet Sorts ; And 'tis NDiffere 
a Maxim founded upon Experiment, that But if 
the larger a Beam or Pea is, ſo much more {Wknortec 

Nom dowyp, 
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Room and Air it requires to perfect its 
towth, and ripen its Fruit. 
34h, It is a Cuſtom among the Farmers 
without great Reaſon.) to ſow. ſome 
rops of Beans and Peaſe before Cbriſt- 
as, and others. early in the Spring, as 
in February, for Exam ple 5 the Conſe- 
quence is, That theſs Iwo Crops: bring 
their Fruit at one Time, and therefore, 
about London, the Markets are glutte 
ith them, and their Price is ſwall, Be- 
ides, thoſe that are put in before Chriſt- 
as are endanger'd by the Froſts, and 
are often loſt, which is a Hazard that 
we need dot venture, unleſs, we have 
Shelter for them, and the Help of a 
all z and how far that will mend the 
aſe, ſee firſt Chapter of the Remarks, 
rhich will be publiſh'd for April 1722. 

But let us ſuppoſe that we have Three 
or Four Crops, which were planted at as 
any different Seaſons, that all are 
ending to bear Fruit together, as have 
dbſerv'd oftentimes; we may prevent 
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it this Inconvenience two Ways: Either by 
d Tranſplanting ſome of them, when they 
d Wore about Four Inches high, or cut them 
n down when they are about that height; 


and then we ſhall find a conſiderable 
is Difference in the Ripening of their Crops. 
at But if we let them grow till they are 
re Mknotted for Bloſſom, before we cut them 
m down, then the young Shoots which 
ſpring 
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ſpring from the Bottom, will, in a little 
more than a Week, if the Weather be 
hot, ſhoot out full of Flower-Buds, and 
come not above a Week later than they 
would have done, if they had not been 
cut-down. For the Juices in the Plant 
were then all ſo well digeſted and pre- 
pared for Bloſſom, that where-ever they 
could ſpring or appear, fliey muſt imme- 
diately tend to Flower; whereas, when 
the Juices in the main Stem were 'raw 
and vngigeſted, and the Defign of Bloſ- 
foming was not perfect in it, then the 
Juices in the other Part of the ſame Plant 
muſt be of the ſame Kind; and a Plant 
cut down in that State, will fling out 
Off-ſets, which, beſides a Time for thelr 
Growth, muſt have due Time to digeſt 903 
and put themſelves into a Bearing Poſture; 750 ö 
which, from Obſervation, I find to be al , 
Month or Five Weeks, if the Weather be 250 
modetate; or ſomewhat leſs, if it is ve. Ne 
ry warm. 

To conclude, I muſt re-mind you of 
your kind Promiſe the laſt Time I ſaw 
you, of ſending me your Obſervations 
concerning the Growth of Carps, and the 
Uſe you make of Broom- Seed. I re- 
member alſo, you mention'd at that Time 
an Improvement you had met with by 
double Plowing your Ground; which 1 


defire you will communicate, for the 
Good 


I Acc 
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ood of the Publick, In the mean 
hile I am, Ine 


| > SEL a fs * 
Tour Moſt humble Servant, 0 


P. S. There is a Sort of Pea in Holland 
which has no Skin within the Shell, 
ſo that the People eat them Shells 
and all, as we do Kidney-Beans; tis 
very ſweet and very profitable, and 
[hope to introduce it the next Year. 
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4 n Account of a New Method of Tranſplant- 
* ing Trees of any Bigneſs with Saftty, ei- 
1 ther while they are in Bloſſom, or with 


, Fruit upon them; ſo that Gentlemen who 
| , come late to their Eſtates may, in 4 few 
© WH Days, furniſh the Walls of their Gardens 

with Trees full of Fruit, or plant Wilder- 
3 neſſes or Avenues that ſball afford them an 
immediate Shade, and grow with as much 
Vigour as if they bad not been tranſplanted. 


e has been a general Complaint, 
ne i that Plantations of all Sorts are 
dy in ſo tedious in their Growth, that 

[ r under Five or Six Years, one 
he Nan hardly expect our Garden Walls, or 
od 7 other 
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ſpring from the Bottom, will, in a little 
more than a Week, if the Weather be 
hot, ſhoot out full of Flower-Buds, and 
come not above a Week later than they 
would have done, if they had not been 
cut-down. For the Juices in the Plant 
were then all ſo well digeſted and pre- 


pared for Bloſſom, that where-ever they 


could ſpring or appear, they muſt imme- 
diately tend to Flower; whereas, when 
the Juices in the main Stem were raw 

nd ungigeſted,” and the Deſign of Bloſ- 
ting 6 not perfect in it, then the 
Juices in the other Part of the ſame Plant 
muſt be of the ſame Kind; and a Plant 
cut down in that State, will fling out 
Off- ſets, which, beſides a Time for their 
Growth; muſt have due Time to digeſt 
and put themſelves into a Bearing Poſture; 
_ which, from Obſervation, I find to be a 
Month or Five Weeks, if the Weather be 
moderate ; or ſomewhat leſs, if it is ve- 
To conclude, I muſt re-mind you of 
our kind Promiſe the laſt Time I ſaw 
you; of ſending me your Obſervations 
concerning the Growth of Carps, and the 
Uſe you make of Broom-Seed. re- 
member alſo, you mention'd at that Time 
an Improvement you had met with by 
double Plowing your Ground; which 1 
defire you will communicate, for the 

1 5 Good 
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Good of the Publick. In the mean 


vhile Jam, TA 

613 SIM! 52, Bo xgl 100 
Tou Moſt bumble Servant, 
4 | ; ö a6» . ho © 
i. S. There is a Sort of Pea in Holland 
j which has no Skin within the Shell, 
ſo that the People eat them Shells 
; and all, as we do Kidney-Beans ; tis 
very ſweet and very profitable, and 
ö I hope to introduce it the next Year. 
t | PF $4, 
teens 
4 An Account of a New Method of Tranſplant- 
ö ing Trees of any Bigneſs with Saftty, ei- 
5 tber while they are in Bloſſom, or with 
© WW Fruit upon them; ſo that Gentlemen who 
n come late to their Eſtates may, in a few 


Days, furniſh the Walls of their Gardens 
f with Trees full of Fruit, or plant Wilder- 
neſſes or Avenues that ſball afford them an 
immediate Shade, and grow with as much 
Vigour as if they bad not been tranſplanted. 


A has been a general Complaint, 
| that Plantations of all Sorts are 
CG 0 tedious in their Growth, that 
under Five or Six Years, one 


can hardly expect our Garden Walls, or 
7 other 
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other Garden Plantations, to yield us 3 
Quantity of Fruit ſufficient to anſwer 
our Expectations, or reward ourLabours: 
Or would we deſire Shade, we muſt wait 
ſtill much longer for it; and there has 
8590 no Redreſs for either of theſe 

rievances. I have known many noble 
erſonsges, as well as others, that have 
mented, the Want of the Secret'to ſup- 
plant- yd call it back, or have 


Ime, 4 
wilh'd hemſelves Twenty Years younger, 
to begin Plantations to their Mind, or 
that . live to reap the Fruits of 
their own Labours. After this Manner 
have many of my Acquaintance unfolded 
their Minds to me, and I have as often 
taken Part with them in their Uneaſineſs 
upon this Occaſion; for I was well aſſu⸗ 
red that, upon thei Foot of common 
Practice inPlanting and Gardening, there 
could be no Redreſs for them. 

The firſt Thoughts that I had to help 
them qut of this Difficulty, related only 
to Fruit Trees; for which End I con- 
trived the Raiſing of Fruits of all Kinds, 
in Caſes or Boxes, that wight take to 
pieces at Pleaſure; ſo that theſe Trees 
might he remov'd with all the Earth 
about them, from one Place to another 
with Safety: And alſo that ſuch Trees; 
while they were growing in the Nurſery 
in their Caſes, ſhould be trained in Eſpas 
her, ſo that, at their Removal, they * 
2928 ä a t 
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fit a Wall at once without Difficulty. 

This I, have fully explain d. in ſame, of 
my formerWorks, and is naw in Practiſe; 

or then this does nor. 1 forever 


than the pr 7775 

The next 5 ; Why "7 [x — 
wards the Ws 1 Was ft 
r nfo 


ittenbam,whes | 
aw the Advantage of Tran] lanting gf 


of all Sorts, in Suminet + It was a 4 
covery of that Gentleman 8, and pra 

ed, by his Directions, with. wo ed 
Succels, inſomuch that ſome Lime "Hedges 


No for Foot high were 52 1 05 in 


ay, June, and Fuly, and the e- 
little Token of emoval l ; tA, cars 
Frees and Abt Treen Were remay. d, 
and grew in great Proſperity; ed 
gially ſome Scotch Firr: Trees wete, tragſ- 
Bau out of a Nurſery, the ſame Warm 
ummer, and had ſhot above 2 
fore the others temaining in the Fe 
began to ſtir ot move in their, Shoot, 
There was one Thing remarkable in the 
Tranſplantings, That the Firr-Trees ha 
their Heads remaining upon them; which 
certainly contributed to their better 
Growth; and it is 1 common Opinion, 
That Trees of this Kind cannot be tranſ⸗ 
lanted when they are of any tollexable* 
igneſs, tho“ theſe were near Thirty 
ner Rp is 3 | 
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_ gonad Fruit the next Year, and, I 


ample; but as it had been an old Cuſtom 
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The Elm-Hedges were forced to be cut 


or pruned when they were tranſplanted, | 
to put them into Form; and the Orchard- 
Trees were lopp'd, for the better Conve- 


nience of Carriage; er n be 
had Fruit the next ſeppoſe, 
Would have much more, if all their 
Branches, or the moſt part of them, had 


temain'd upon them. 3 
The Method of Tranſplanting theſe 
Tied, as I have heard, was by preparing 

ples for them before they began to be 
taken up, and the Earth taken out of 
thofe Holes, was made very fine, and 


mix'd with Water in large Tubs, to the 


niiftence of thin Batter, with which 
each Hole was fill'd, for the Tree to be 
planted in, before the 'earthy Parts had 
Time to ſettle or fall to the Bottam.' & 
Free” thus planted in Pap, has its Roots 
immediately encloſed, and guarded from 
the Air, and as the Seaſon then diſpoſe 
every Part of the Tree for Growth and 
Shooting, we find that it loſes very little 


of its Vigour, if we have been careful 


of its Roots, to wound few of them at 
the taking it out of the Ground, or have 
not let them gro dry in the Paſſage from 
one Place to another. 
The great Succeſs which attended this 
Manner of Planting, ſoon gain'd Credit 
enough to invite many to follow the Ex- 
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to Plant in Winter rather than in Sum- 


mer, it was thought neceſſary by ſome 


People to join that old Cuſtom to the new 
Invention of the Pap, and ſo all was fruſtra- 
ted, it would have been neceſſary to have 
thought the Tree was not in the ſame 
growing State in Winter that it is in Sum- 
mer, and that when neither the Draught 
of the Tree, nor the Temper of the Air, 
can draw away the extraordinary wet 
from the Root which is contain'd in the 
Fap, then that Pap about the Root ſerves 
only to chil and rot it; when on the 
other hand, in the Summer, all Trees 
are filFd with fluent Sap, and their chief 
Refreſhment is Water, which neither 
their own powerful Spirit of Growth, 
nor the Warmth of the Air, will ſuffer 
to remain too long about them. *Tis a 
Seaſon when all Plants of the ſmaller 
Kinds, which are carefully remov'd, will 
ſtrike Root in a Day or Two, and I ſee.no 
Reaſon why large Tron will not do the 
ſame in a few Days at that time of the 
Year; but in the Winter Months, the 
Roots will not renew themſelves. There- 
fore it is not neceſſary to tranſplant 
Trees in that dead Seaſon, if it can be 
avoided, eſpecially in Places abounding 
with Water; or to fill their Holes, at 
that Time, with Pap, which, for want 
of Warmth and vigorous Life in the 
Trees, muſt ſtagnate, and corrupt, and 
injure the Root. K 2 Theſe 
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Theſe Confiderations, upon what I had 
obſervid at Mr. Jahnſtoun's, led me further 
to think of ſome Obſervations I had 
malle in my own Garden, relating to 
the! Circulation of the Sap, and how 
much xhat ſhould-be conſider'd in Pru- 
ning, Planting, and the Ordering of 
Trees. In ſome large old Pear- Trees 
which'T inarchid into young Stocks, and 
had left entirely depending upon the 
Stocks when they had taken, having 
ſa wid one of the old Trees from its Ori- 
ginal Root. I ſay, the good Growth of 
every Part of the old Tree, which had 
no other Nouriſhment than from the 
young Stocks it was inarch'd into, plain- 
7 ſhew'd me, that there was as regular 
a” Circulation of Juices as there is in 
Animal Bodies; and then, where ſuch a 
Circulation is, it is as ſure that it muſt 
be through Veſſels which have an imme 
diate Correſpondence with one another, 
and then it is as neceſſary to preſerve 
theſe Veſſels entire, as it is to preſerve 
the Veſſels in an Animal Body entire, 
to help that Circulation. From whence 
J concluded, that at the Time of Tranſ⸗ 
planting a Tree, it was by no Means 
proper to cut off any of the Branches, 
or wound any of the Veſſels,” if poſſible, 
that the * wo circulate more free- 
ly, and the Tree might remain in better 
Spirit, till it has renew'd its IH 
on! 3 K 5:11 57 
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of Neceſſity muſt be wounded at Tranſ- 
Now, as the Cutting and Wounding of 
ſome Roots of a Tree, and even among 
them ſome of the Capital ones, can- 
not be avoided, I thought it convenient 
to contrive a Mixture of Gums, toplaiſter 
over the wounded Parts of the great 
Roots, and prevent the Air and Wet pe- 
netrating too much inta.:the Veſſels of 
the Roots; and at the ſame Time, if the 
Root was very large, to mark its Corre- 
ſponding Limb or Branch inithe Head, to 
be cut off about a Fortnight afterwards, 
in the ſame Proportion, and to be then 
plaiſter d in the ſame Manner as the 
Root was done before. 
I find this Plaiſtering of the wounded 
Parts of a Tree to be of great Uſe for 
bringing large and vigorous Shoots, and 
preſerving the Tree from Canker. or the 
Rot, which will attack it by little and 
little, if the Mixture of Gums: is not 
apply'd as ſoon as any Limb or Branch 
is cut off. uind 9 
Nor muſt we have leſs. Care to be ſud- 
den in the Removal of our Tree from 
one Place to another; for if the Roots 
grow the leaſt dry, we may preſently 
diſcern a Failure in the Top Branches 
which correſpond with them ; and that 
will require Time to redreſs, the more 
they fall, che longer Time they * 
by 10 | r 
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For their Recovery. And for this Reaſon 1 
it has been thought impoſſible to remove till 
a large Tree tb any conſidera ble Diſtance, fix 
tho' now I am ſatisfied of the contrary, eſpe 
having by Accident met with a Prepa+ and 
ration, with which, if we anoint the be ct 
Roots of a very large Tree, we may let ing, 
it lye out of the Ground one Day, in of it 
the hotteſt: Summer, and it will not 2 SP 
drop or flag a Leaf; common Soap will Eart 
do for Two or Three Sorts of Trees; cove! 
but Þ find it is not agreeable to all, MW greet 
being ſubject to canker the Roots of 11 
many 151) 1 ef; Fs 1115.24 
In this Way of Planting there is one 7915, 
Convenience, which is not in the com- Mom 
mon Way, and that is, that here we are and 
not to take any Earth about the Roots, their 
which will make their Tranſportation MW grow 
more eaſy. The ſmall ones, ſuch as IM 4ften 
Currans; Go6ſberries,: and ſuch like, to- Plant 
gether ulth all the flow'ring Shrubs, any N 
when their principal Roots, which hap- MW fort 
pen to be cut, art dreſs'd with the Mix- Riel 
ture of Gums, which muſt be done while mri 
the Tree is taking up; theſe muſt have ret 
their Roots immediately plung'd into a 
Veſſel of Water, in order to convey them 
freſh to the Place where they are to be 
planted, and then filling the Hole with 
Water and fine Earth well ſtirr'd toge- 
ther, plant your Trees in that Pap, and 
continue adding more Earth and nun 
. | till 
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till the Holes are fil Fd. We muſt then 
fix our Plants very well wirchr: Stakes; 
eſpecially if they are tall or large Frees, 
and as the Pap begins to hard&y it muſt 
de carefully wateh'd, to prevent Cracks 
ing, which it wilf ſurely de, if che Top 
of it is not ſtirr'd or broken h little Witlt 
3 Spade, and 4 httle freſh>Wahter ard 
Earth pour'd over the whole, and then 
cover d With Fern,” or: ſuch! like; but 
green Turf is much the beſt. 2 0 
I have for ſeveral Years paſt made the 


Experiment upon Gooſberries and Cur- 


raus, in the Manner I mention, in: the 
Months, May, June, Jußy, and Auguſt 
and they never fail'd to ripen, and tarry 
their Fruit very well the ſame ear, and 
grow Vigorouſlyi Again, one Good which 
attends this Waynof Planting is, that 
Plantations of this Kind dothot?irequire 
any Waterings after they are onte:ſtttledz 
for 1 45 reſently renew their! Roots; 
whith thoſe Trees planted aböut the 
inter Months will do but indiffe : 


rently the firſt 'Year; and ſometimes nt 


at all, ay TON *& VET 4A 11:w 
4. remove ſmall Plants from Plate to 
Place, we may put their Roots in: Blads 
ders of Water, or of Earthhnd Water, 
and: carry them Two of Three: Days 
Journey with Safety; but if the Journey 
be long; I rather ehuſd Earth cand- Water 


finely mix duithan fimple Waterig ahd a 


Bladder 
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| Bladder: may be tied eloſe to the Stem of 
the Plants, without being in dangex of 


tlie prepared Gums, and à viſcous Pre- 
Nectarines, Pear- Trees, Plum-Trees, and 


Trees had been train'd againſt Walls up- 


demand a. good Price; for [whoever parts 


breaking, 28 a; Vial would do. 
By this Method, and the Affiſtance: of 


parition, *I have removed Peach- Trees, 


Cherry-Trees, with Fruit upon them, 
both Green and Ripe, ſome of which 


wards of Six Lears; and tho', ſome of 
them were carried above Fifteen, Miles, 
they grew perfectly well, and preſery'd 
their Fruit. So that by this Means any 
Gentleman that had a Mind to furni 


his Fruit - Trees with the Fruit ubomthem, 
and ha ve them remov'd to his own Gar- 
den at a Minutes warning: And beſides 
the Satisfaction of knowing every Ir 

brought Fruit to his liking, he would 
have the Pleaſure to have gain'd Six or 
Seven Tears of Dee bur at 
muſt be conſider'd tkat ſuch Trees wil 


with them, may at that Inſtant, in .Dolng 

of Plantations, be reckon'd..to have to 
Six Years ofchis Life, or to be Six Years 
older thin: he was before. 282,07 7, 2135 
Ey this Method of Tranſplanting Treęs, 
deer is yet one Advantage, that if 
entleman has planted 4 fine Collechiog 
of Fruit in his eee een 
b ent 
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dent may happen whereby he is oblige 
quit his Garden on a ſudden, his Fruit 
Trees may be remov'd with Safety from 
May to Auguſt, and he will Joſe no Time, 
21 the common Practice tells us, th 
ther Months are, favourable to tl 
19Ne PETS © mp REP let ht 
This Year, in April, 1 emov'd an old 
Standard Plum-Tree at Moleſey, when it 
was full in Bloſſom, an tho“ the 
Three principal Roots were cut off eacl 
as thick as a Man's Wriſt, and a propor- 


tionable Number of Boughs which cor- 


reſponded with them, it is now growing 
nd has ſeveral Fruit upon it; but th 
Method of moving a Tree in this State, 
to a little Diſtance, is very different to 
the moving a Tree with Fruit upon 


In the doing of this Work, a Gardener 
muſt firſt be very cautious in applying the 
Mixture of Gums, and that he docs not 


| uſe that kind of Mixture which is made 


for Kernel or Pepin Fruit, to a Stone Fruit 
Tree, or the contrary.  _ pay 
Secondly, He muſt take care to plaiſter 
the wounded Parts of the great Roots 
as ſoon as each of them is clear of the 
Earth; and if the Trees are to be car- 
ried to any great Diſtance, to anoint their 
Roots as ſoon as poſſible with the viſcous 
Preparation, for in hot Weather they 

will dry ina Minute. | 
* 7 
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_ Thirdh, If the Soil they are to be 
platited in be a Clay, we are not to 
make the Holes for the Trees in the 
Clay ; for tho' we make them Twenty 
Foot wide, and were to fill them with 
the beſt ſifted Earth with Water, the 
Tree will. decline in the Winter, tho' it 
will not fail when we plant it in the 
Summer. In the Letter concerning Mr. 
Potter's Ranuncula's, we. may ſee the 


e een 
With the like Succeſs have I tranſ- 
planted Two or Three Elms, about 
hirty Foot high, fo that there has been 
no Appearance of their Removal, their 
Leaves have remain'd green and bright, 
and are now proſperous, their Heads are 
full, and they afford as much Shade 
ſince their Removal as they did before; 
and by the ſame Rule I am ſatisfied, that 
there is not a Tree in England which is 
ſound, and is not of more weight than 
can be tranſported from Place to Place, 
but might be tranſplanted with the ſame 
Safety as one might plant a Cabbage 
Plant; but there mult be due Time 
allow'd to do it in, and the Planter 
muſt be very careful in uſing his Mix- 
tures and Preparations, and the Labourers 
_ a careful in opening the Roots. So that 
in 3, few Days Time, if there was a ſuf- 
fiejent Allowance of Men and Money, 
a Houſe might be encompaſs'd with a full 
3 22 grown 
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grown Wood, and a Garden compleatly 
planted with bearing Trees of every Sort 


of Fruit. 


* Knesset 4 

| | N. B. The Mixtures of Gums for the ſe- — 
dera Lindt of Trees, and the viſcbus 
 * Prepatrgtions, will be, prepared by 
Benjamin Whitmill, Gardener. a; 
12138 I ane 4 
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To Mr. Richard Bradley. 


© Stoke-Newington, 


E Kept an exact Account of the 

. » 1 8 Times of ſowing Cucumbers the 

a llaſt Tear for a forward Crop, and 

; becauſe I underſtand that feveral try'd to 

? raiſe Cucumbers laſt Year at Chriſtmas, 

F and fail'd therein, I have ſent you my | 
: 8 that they may judge better | 
r 

'S 


this Year of the Times of ſowing than 

they did the laſt, I am ſure now, that 

l can produce a Brace of good Cucym- 

bers in every Month in the Year, from 

TH what I have diſcover'd in the laſt Years 
Prag ice. 


u r L 2 Jul 
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Fh the 17th, 1721. 1 ſow'd''Cucum» 
bers un the Natural Ground, to tranſ- 
plant them upon a moderate hot Bed; 
Regen. Plants were too forward for my 
Then T comtinued ſowing every Week 
till *rhe -26th> of Auguſßf, and then the 
Plants began te do + Buſineſs ; for thoſe 
Plants that were ſown the a6th- of Au- 
guſt, began to ſhew Fruit the Beginning 
of Offober, with a very good. Appear- 


ance of a Crop, but were very muc 


troubled with Ezrwiggs, which would 


deſtroy great "Quantities in a* Night's 
1me. ; ; 

In September Tſow'd Three Times, viz. 
on the gth, the 19th, and the 25th; and 
thoſe ſown on the 25th, were the Plants 
that I cut my Fruit from on the iſt of 
January ; but thoſe ſown in O&ober, will 

ring a good Crop in February, with good 
Management, +I conclude, 4 1 
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The following Letter tee to com 

from Farnham, or thereabouts, a8 1 

from ſome Rewarks which I have receiv'd 
written in the ſatne Hand, and alſo from 
the Nature of the Soil mention d in th 
And as it relates to the Improvement 
light Land by Brining of Corn, I chin 
jt very nereffary to in ert it, with': a fow 
Remarks, | a 


Ti 0 Ih, BeaDLEy. 


vs 20. 1721 


STR, 
Winding by your monthly Tre 
tiſes upon Huſdand'y and Gave 
Aening, that you diſdain not to 
4 accept of A leaſt Hints up- 
Jo E Subjects 2 it would 
ot be ken ill 1 1 ſhould drop in my 


ite. 
A Sort of a Chymiſt came down to 


heſe Parts ſome Years 280, to teach us a 
Dreſſing 


* 


—— 
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Dreſſing for Corn, by the Way of Bri- : 
ning; which applied to Wheat, or Bar- pure 
Jey,- would, as he ſaid, make the pooreſt Qia 
Ground bear a Crop continually, and ſo 2 


rank, as that a Peck of Wheat leſs, per | 
Buſhel, ; would ſow an Acre. Wiich 35 
ſame Gentlemen in this Neighbourhoo : h 
tried, I ith Fucceſs, for Two 1 ears; but 7 8 
the Undertaker came into theſe Parts no 5 
more, and, by what I find, he could not een 
afford to Dreſs the Corn any longer at partic 
that Price, which was but Ten Shillings 1595 
Acre; whereas, had he demande de 
Twenty, thoſe who have large Farms, Diſcs 


with much light Ground, would have 
been glad of ſuch a Dreſſing, for thoſe 
Grounds which lay at ſuch a Diſtance, 
that the very carrying out their Dung 
thither, would have ſtood them in ag 
much. 1 . : [ 

In our Conference upon this Matter, I 
gueſs, that he dreſs'd with Oyl, alledg- 
ing the Authority of Virgil: 


fit of 
am, 


e idiom 5: 8: In a 
Er nitro priut, & nigra por fundere amurcay il Occaſic 
93 3086 nisglib ur endet De 

But we muſt conſider that Advice to have wig f 
heen ca leulated for aCountry where theſe, Hare lai 
Heces are cheap. But what is the Quan) light 1 
0 proper for each Grain, and whether they g. 
it ſhould be ſimple or mix'd, to make the ¶ peck 0 


1 + ' 7 
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purchaſed by thoſe who have Ufe for 3 
Quantity, I leave to the Curious to en- 


quite; arid ſhall only add, that if ſuch 


a Brining could be brought to Perfection, 
ſo as ro anſwer the Defign at Twenty 
Shillings per Acre, it would, for all the 
light Grounds in home Countries, be the 
moſt beneficial Improvement that has 
been found out in theſe later Ages, and 
particularly to him who could keep the 
Arcanum to himſelf ſo as to have the 


Monopoly. If you do think it Merits - 


to be inſerted amongſt your Ingenious 
Diſcoveries, I wiſh our County the Bene 


am, 


n 


Tours, &G N 


T. S. 


In anſwer to this Letter, I ſhall take 
Occaſion te obſerve, that in the common 
Way of Sowing Corn, our Farmers al- 
ways allow too much Seed: The Grains 
are laid ſo near to one another, that 
light Land cannot nouriſn them when 
they grow up; ſo that for to allow a 
Peck leſs in every Buſhel, is but reaſon- 
able, there wil'®s..c more Nouriſhment for 

every. 
I 
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fit of it, and you, Sir, the Credit, and 
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every Grain, and every Plant conſe- 
uently will have more Stalks and more 
Ears and the Grains will be better 
furniſh d. I have try'd feyeral Brinings 
for Corp, and one of them fucceeds ſo 
well; that I have had many Roots that 
have produced upwards of one Hundred 
Stalks 4 Piece. Beech, about the 
Skirts or Outſide of the Ground. The 
Grains were laid about Six Inches apart, 
and eat down by Sheep; but as the Pa- 
rs now in the Preſs cannot contain ſq 
Full an Account of this Matter as is ne- 
ceſſary to be given, I (hall leave it till 
the Publication of the next Month's Re- 
marks. Only ſhall hint this by the Bye, 
that Twenty Shillings per Acre will more 
then pay for the Brining. | 
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Mad? ve herewith ſent you, ac- 
S 1 - cording to your Deſire, the Lift 
of thoſe lants which flower 


n every Month in my Garden, 
and am 


Pour Humble Servant, 


F T. FAIRCHILD. 


Wal a0 Mal afigl gy) PL 


Pr Ax T6 flowering in April, 


Cres n ngle and double, 
white and red 
Wall Flowers, white and yellow, double 
To and lingle. 
9 0 M Plan- 


82 nn 


Plantain leav'd Ranunculus. 
Tulips of ſeveral Sorts, fingleand. double, 


Yorkſhire Sedum, and the Bird's Eye. 
Anemonies of various Kinds, the beſt Sorts. 
Collection of Ranuncula s. 
Collection of Daſies. 
Candytuft- Tree, plain and variegated. 
Lauruſtinus of ſeveral Sorts © 
Nettle-leav'd Jeſſamine, Spaniſs Jeſſamine, 
and the Indian yellow Jeſſamine. 
Collection of Polyanthos, and Primroſe, 
double and ſingle. 


Black Helebore with a green cine 


Fenel-leav'd Helebore. 
Collection of Auricula's, and the Portage 
flower'd Bears-Ear. | 
Crown-Imperials, ten Sorts 
Collection of Narciſſus, _ 
Star of Naples, © 
Simblaria. 17 
Muſcaria. 
Dens caninus. | 
Hypericum fruten. 
3 double and ingle, white and 
ue. 
The ſingle red violet. "FT 
Hearts Eaſe of ſeveral Sorts. 
Dwarf Flagg-Iris. 
Virginian Colombine. 
Wood Anemonies double ao fogls, 
Dwarf Almond. | 
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Dwarf Hungarian Honeyſuckle, - 
rittilaries, thirty | 
Perwinkle..double and fingle Baue, and 
ſingle white. 
dix Cava. 
Dwarf Medlars, two Sorts. | 
Purple and Aſh-colour'd Pulfitilla, 
lbous Violet. 
1 pile wort. 
's Mantle. 
abi Lady's-Smock. 
Purple and yellow Mountain Avens. 
Aloe-leav'd and Onion- lea vd n. 
Gentianella. 
Ornithogalum: 
Male Mandrake. 
German Catchfly. 
Tree Scabious. 
Bladder-Nut. 
White flower'd Male N 
Starr Hyacinth. 2 
Pearl Büglofs. 
Italian Camomile. 
Calcidonian Iris. 
oronicum. nn 
double Saxafrage. 
Double flower'd creeping Crowfoot. 


Meleanthus. 
Venetian Vetch. 
Sea Daffodil. | 
Globe Flower. 


Scorpion Senna. 


Great blue flower d R 


White flower'd Horſe-Chefnut. {Ge he 


34 Ab and ohe, 


= 
* 


bid Cherry, 27 | . 

ouble white Mountain n 

Sage · leav'd Cyſtus with a purple Flower, 

— Molly of Virginia. 1 

The Tree-Milkwort with blue, ind whit 
Flowers. © 

Scarlet flower dHorſe-Cheſtiut of Virg * 


Perſian Lilly. Lol 
Double flower'd Solomon's Seal. 00! 
Gerantums, ſeveral Sort. 
French Marygolds, * "LB 2.3 £95-26008 


Oranges. 
And the Aloe, call d, by Dr. Comelin 


Aloe Africana bumilis foliis e: ex. 'albo 0 
Viridi Variegatis. 


Collection of Hyacinths. 


* 1 ” 
i» - 
” S4# % 1 * 1 
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Flowers Blowing in Mays befides thoſe 
which — 2 Bloſſoming, that wert 
mention d in the foregoing. e 


"ROW | ing: 
( ) Lemons of 8 Sorts | 


Pinks of various Kinds. aol it. tl 


78.25 — 45 Lilly 


% Huebandry and u 55 
Ly ly of the Valley. 
w 


o Sorts of London Pride. tod 5 
Ranunculus of the Perfian Rind- u 
Double white Narciſſus. Las ue 
Sea Narciſſus. | N 14 
Fox Gloves. Rol. d 58 


Sweet William 

The Mule between hs Sweet William 
and Carnation, *' L 

Colombines. 32 4 

| Several Kinds of Thali&rums) | 

Double purple Perwinkle. 


The Paſque - gy purple and: aſh Ce: | 


Y i ita 
Arbor Juda 4 
5 King's Spear. * 11 $2, 

2 Aloe-leav'd Aſphodel,  ' 4 
| White-flower'd Tree Scabious. E 


Blue flower'd Tree Scabious. 
Roſemary-leav'd en hasch: 
Citiſſus Lunatus. LEM 210 
Four Sorts of Corn Flags. ir 
Ciſtus ſeveral Sorts. 

Camomile. Th 
F lagg Iris, ſeveral . | 
Thrift or Sea Pink, ſeveral Sorts. 1 72 


* — 
- 


Rockets, . IN 
Perſian Jeſſamine. 8 11 ya 
Lylacs three Sorts, SLOT WNNE., 35" 1 
each-leav'id Bell Flower. 
1 ungarian Iris. £ & 071; = $a are of 


Laburnums, two Sorts, ss 
Ns Bs Yellow 


— 
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Yellow Martagon. , 
Geranium, ſeveral Sarts,'a among which N 

the ſweet Night ſmelling * 


Double white Mountain Ranuncul us. 1. 5 
Engliſh Hyacinths, white, blue, - ang 17 
each-colour'd : Val 

The double blue Harebell; oon 


Male Peony. 

Hyacinth f Peru, blue and white | | 7 
Bleu Grape H acirith, 

Atamaſco Lil „5 
Tradeſcant's Spider wort. q 
The Ss Spiderwort. 2 3 6 
Fraxinells white and re. 
Blue feather'd Hyacinth. 
Guilder Roſe. 
Yellow Jeſſamine. 

Bleu Monk%:Hood, 
Double white and red Berthalore Bai oth 
Germander-leay'd Chickweed. : © 
Greek Valerian, white and blue. 
Virginian 3 : 
Bul ole . Lilly. 
Roman and * 
Meum. . 
Syringa. f 

— 

Honyſuckles. 
Tree Cinquefoiil. 
Day Sox 5 ited 
Sweet Lilly- Afphodel. | 
Trench Honeyſuckles. 
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Naſtertium Indicum. 

French Marygold. 
Lyffimachia. * ' 
Lichnoides.' 

Valerian. 
Double Featherfew. 

Ficoides of two or three Kinds, 


The End of the Month 
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Naſtertium Indicum. 
French Ma rygold. 
Lyſſimachia. 
Lichnoides. 
Valerian. 
Double Featherfew. | 
Ficoides of two or three Kind 


22 7 L 4 49. 
An ANSWER to ſome Ob- 


jections lately made againſt the 
Circulation of the SAP, mention d 
in the Chapter of the Improvement 
of TULIPs. 


INCE the Publication of my Monthly 
Regifter of Experiments in Huſbandry 
and Gardening, for the Months of April 
and May, for this preſent Year, ſome 
of my Readers have thought it worth 
their while to take the Article of the Turirs in- 
to Confideration, and totally deny that there is 
any ſuch Thing as a Circulation of Sap in Plants. 
Theſe, indeed, happen not to be of the firſt Rank 
among the Learned, and, by their Objections, 
— diſcover that they do not know what the 

ord Circulation means, and much leſs how it is 
perform'd, 

I confeſs, I am not any Way diſpleas d at any 
Objetions that may be made by ſich People a- 
gainſt my Writings, as it gives me Opportunity 
of ſetting them to rights, which I ſhall always 
be ready to do, _— have been too ſhort in 


my. 
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my Explications, to give them a full Satisfaction; agai. 
For theſe Reaſons therefore, I ſhall in this Second * wel 
Edition explain to them what is meant by the cially = 
Word Circulation, and open the Caſe to them in 8 f 
as plain Terms as poſſible; for without we have z for 8 
right Knowledge of this Particular, all our At. and _ 
tempts towards the Improvement, or Preſervati. 25 | 
on ot Vegetables, will be as uncertain, as if the Sap c 
Man was to undertake the Practice of — — 
without any Underſtanding, or Knowledge V iel tt 
Animal Anatomy. The 1 
Firſt then, Let us conſider the Word Circulg. © 15 
tion, with Regard to its Signification; it is taken 15 2 . 
from the Latin Verb Circo, which ſignifies to go f * 
about, or ſearch about: When we ſpeak of the oh Ti 
Circulation of Blood in Animal Bodies, we mean — Dif 


the going about of the Blood through all the 
Parts of thoſe Bodies from its Fountain, and re- 
turning thither again; and in theſe Bodies, when 
ever that Motion of the Blood ſtops, Death en- 
ſues; ſo that to preſerve Life in the Bodies of 


ented th 
pf the in 
iſions 11 
wo after 


Animals, it is neceſſary the Blood be in conti- . 
nual Motion through the Veſſels, and their ſeven] 1 
Branchings, or Ramifications, leaving, as it paſſes Paſſa 4 1 
by the ſeveral Parts of the Body, ſuch Juices as . (dA 
are neceſſary for the Nouriſhment and Support of Motion 1 
each Particular, and at its Paſſage by the Foun- out it 


tain, renewing its former Vigour, and taking ina 
freſh Supply of wholeſome Nouriſhment, to make 
good what it has loſt in its Courſe, and ro ſupply 
the ſame Parts it did before, as it paſſes by them. 
This Motion of the Blood through the Arteries 


| nals, an 
as has b. 
deed the! 
pright 
Sap has 3 


and Veins about the Body, is not in ſtreight Lines longer ſt 
downward and upward, but by many- Thouſand hen the 
Turnings and Windings which correſpond with Ie with 
every Part of the Body, ſo that no one Part s Hnd open 
neglected by the Blood in its Motion about it; Buds in 
We may obſerve in the Foot of a Frog, the Tail ally per 
of a Neut, or of a Fiſh, how finely the Blood Veſ. At the 
ſels are diſpos d, ſo as to feed every Part with due ¶ che Veſſe 
Nouriſhment; and in the Leaves of Trees, eſpe- the Woo 


cially Worth int 


, again the Circulation o F SAP, &c. 99 


aun in the Leaf of the Fig, we may eaſily dif- 
p cover the curious Diſtribution of the Sap- Veſſels 


for the Nouriſhment of every Part of the Leaf, 
and that the fine Net- Work which we obſerve in 
that Leaf, is compos d of Veſſels through which 
the Sap circulates, or os is very evident, if we 
cut any one, or all of them, the Milky Juice im- 
mediately ſhewing itſelf, and flowing trom the 
Veſſels that have been cur. 
The Plant which ſhews us the flowing of the 
Sap in the Leaves, and other Parts ſomewhat . 
plainer than the Fig, tho the Veſſels lie more 
conceal d in the Leaf” is the Great Garden Spurge, 
which I have cut and wounded in ſeveral Parts at 
great Diſtances from one another, and thereby pre- 
ented the Communication of the Sap with ſome 
pf the intermediate Parts, To that if I made In- 
ifions in thoſe intermediate Parts, a Minute or 
wo after I had cut croſs one or two principal 
eſſels which led to them, there would no Milk 


' low from them, It is alſo poſſible by Ligatures, 

o ſtop the Courſe of the Sap, and prevent its 
* Paſſage into any Part we are minded, which to me 
f s Demonſtration, that the Juices in Plants have a 


Motion throughout the whole Plant, or circulate 
about it as the Blood does in the Bodies of Ani- 
als, and not up and down only in ſtreight Lines, 
ps has been ſuppos d by ſeveral Gardeners. In- 
deed there are in the woody Parts of Trees, ſtreight 
pright Veſſels, through which, I ſuppoſe, the 
Sap has a Paſſage, but theſe Veſſels continue no 
longer ſtreight than till they reach to a Bud, and 
hen they branch forth and enter that Bud to ſerve 
it with Nouriſhment, to feed it till it is explain'd 
and open'd, and then branch again into the ſeveral 
Buds in that Branch, and ſo on till the Tree is 
fully perfected. 6 
At the ſame Time we muſt take Notice, tha 
the Veſſels, which I here mention to paſs through. 
the Wood, ſpread themſelves, and are branched 
forth into the Roots, and are Inoculated into o- 
n thers; 
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thers ; ſo that throughout the whole Plant there 
are Sap - Veſſels, which maintain a Correſpondence 
between one Part and another, from the extreum 
Parts in the Head, to the extream Parts of the 
Root; ſo that there is the ſame Reaſon to judge, 
that, when any Part of the Tree is envenom d, or 
poiſon d in its Juices, the reſt will be infected by 
it, as there is Proof that ſome of the Poifonous 
Matter taken from the Puſtules of the Small-Pox, 
and inoculated in an healthful Perſon, will foon 
after ſhew itſelf in ſeveral Parts of the Perſon ſo 
Inoculated. | | 

I have lately obſerv'd in a Gentleman's Garden 
near Briſtol, ſome Plants of the Brazil Jeſſamine 


which were grafted upon the Common Jeſſamine, 


whoſe Leaves were very ſtrongly hlotch d with 
Yellow; the Brazil Jeſſamin- by this Means is ſo 
extreamly tingd with Yellow, that there is hard- 
ly any Green to be found in its Leaves, by which 
it is evident, that the poiſonous Juices which oc- 
caſion'd the Blotches in the Common Jeſſamine, has 
by Circulation mixt themſelves with the healthful 
—— the Brazil Jeſſamine, and has ſpread the 
iſtemper over the whole, which could not be done 
by any other Means. | 
Another Inſtance of the whole Body of a Plant 
becoming envenom'd, by approaching a ſtriped 


Plant to it, I have obſerv d in Mr. Fairchild's Car. 


den at Hoxton, he inarched a Branch of the Brazil 
Fefſumine into a Stock of the Common Feſſamine 
whoſe Leaves were edg'd with White; the inarch'd 
Branch grew, and tho ir was not long before it 
was cut from the Mother-Plant, i; r. the ani 
Feſſamine, yet the Juices in the whole Brazil 
J. Henne became tinged and ſpotted, but not with 

ſtrong a Colour as I obſervd in thoſe which are 
grafted upon the Tellow bloich'd Jeſſamine mention d 
above, which ſhews, that the Yellow Colour in 
Plants, is far more inſinuating than the White, 


Mr. Fairchild has many other Experiments, which 
WIE prove 
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prove the ſame Thing, but I have not his Leave 


et to mention them , | 

I have often thought, that when we had a Mind 
to make a Plant become ſtriped, we might im- 
merge ſome thin Picces ot Sponge in Juice of ſtri- 
ped Plants, and bind rhem 1nto the F . 
of Plants, between the Wood and the Bark; this 
Way, I am apt to think, would cauſe Variega- 
tions in the Plants they are inoculated into, as 
ſurely. as that the Puſs taken from a Blotch of the 
Small-Pox, will diſperſe its Venon through the 
whole Body of a Man, ſoon after Inoculation ; in 
either of rheſe Caſes, the Poiſon need be actually 
in a lively State when we apply it, but may be 
uſed ſome Time after it has been taken from its 
Original Seat. | 

In ſome of my Perambulations this Summer, I 
obſery'd great Variety of Diſtempers in Plants,” 
which occaſion'd the ſtriping of their Leaves, and 
I think an Account of them will not help a little 
to prove the Circulation of Sap enough every Part 
of a Plant; obſerving in the firſt Place, that for 
the better Support of thoſe Veſſels which I have 
been ſpeaking of, for the Conduction of Sap, there 
is a Sponge-like Body through which they all bag 
and are thereby kept in their proper Station, an 
are alſo defended from the Sun, which would dry 
them up, were it immediately to come at them. 
This ſpongy Body is compos'd of ſmall Veſſels 
which are interwoven with one another, and have 
alſo a cloſe Communication with the Veſſels I 
have already mention'd, and imbibe a certain 
Moiſture. from the Air, which is neceſſary for the 
00d Health of the Plant. For we find, that if we 
Ras up a Plant in a cloſe Place, where it is de- 
barr'd eb Air, it turns pale and fickly, and its 
Leaves and Shoots become faint and languid, even 
ſo as to bring Death upon the Plant : But this 
Sponge- like Body which terminates in the Bark of 
the Plant, when it has the Benefit of the Air, 
keeps the Plant alive, and helps it to reſiſt the 
Diſtemper, 
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Diſtemper, which it ſometimes receives from the 
Nouriſhment it takes in at the Root, or by other 
Accident. And I find by Experience, that when 
this Spongy Part is infected, which one may know 
by Stripes of White or Yellow appearing in the 
Bark, there is no Remedy, or, in other Terms, 
there is no Poſſibility of ever getting the Stain out 
of the Plant, though we were to inarch twenty 
healthful Plants into it, and their * * were to 
circulate thro' it for a Twelvemont yet all our 
Return would be.to find that it would infect and 
tinge the healthful Plants with its Diſtemper. 


But let us now ſee how differently Plants are. 
affected by Diſtempers whick flow in their Juices, 


Firſt, We have Plants which appear bloch'd with 
Yellow in their Leaves, only in the Spring and in 
the Autumn Seaſons, but thoſe Marks diſappear 
by the Strength they gain in the Summer ; Rye 
Thyme, Pot-Marjoram, and Stonecrop, are often of 
this Sort, This Diſtemper is ſomewhat like th 
Scurvy, Itch, and ſuch like Cutaneous Diſtempers, 
which generally appear about the ſame Seaſons. 


Secondly, We have Plants that are continually 
blotch'd with Yellow in the Spongy Part of their 
Leaves, whilſt the Sap-Veſſels are of a pleaſant 
healthful Green; of ſuch Sort, is the Blotch't Ala. 
ternus, the Orange-Mint, and ſome others: To 
give theſe Strengh, by Means of rich Manure, or 
inarch them into healthful Plants, the Diſtemper 
will be overcome, and the Yellow Colour be 
chang'd intoa lively Green : This is ſomewhat like 
the fanddice in Animals. 


_ * Thirdly, We have Plants whoſe Juices are ſo in- 

veterately poiſon'd, that their Diſtemper is conti- 
nu'd from Generation to Generation; the Leaves 
of ſome are maculated, or ſpotted, others edged, 
others blotched, and others ſtriped, ſuch as the 
; Sycamore, 
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Sycamore, 2 J Self-beal, Borage, Archangel, 
t 


ater-Betony, and Striped Sallary ; all which bring 
ſtriped Plants from Seed, I think their Caſe. is not 
much unlike what we,obſerve in ſuch Animal Bo- 
dies as are afflicted with ſuch Hereditary Diſtem- 
pers, as the Evil, the Leproſy, or the Pox, ſome- 
times happen to prove. e muſt obſerve, how- 
ever, that all the Seedling Plants I ſpeak of, are 
not affected alike, ſome are more ſtriped, ſome 
leſs, and now and then ſome few will come health- 
ful, and be entirely green in their Leaves. Sure- 
ly ſuch Plants, whoſe very Seeds do not eſcape 
being infected, could never be, if there was not 
as due a Circulation and Secretion of Juices in 
them, as there is in Animal Bodies. I ſuppoſe 
tis hardly poſſible to eradicate ſuch Diſtempers in 
Plants, without a conſiderable Length of Time, 
and a vaſt deal of freſh Nouriſhment thrown into 
them. | 


This Knowledge leads us partly to the Cure of 
Diſtempers in Plants, and alſo will inſtru us a 
reat deal in the Pruning them, and the Seaſons 
2 it; nor does it inform us leſs of the Cautions 
to be taken in the Removal of Plants, or of 
ſtrengthening our Flower-Roots for future Blow- 
ing ; for it has been experienc'd, that in Plants 
of the lower Race, when they are cut down near 
the Root, at a Time when the Sap is in its higheſt 
Vigour, ſuch Plants have always been weak the 
following Year, and have ſometimes perith'd. The 
curious Mr. Fairchild obſerv'd, that one Summer 
he had a Bed of Striped Lillies which were riſing 
to flower, were in the Height of their Sap cur 
off by Lightning, and the next Year ſcarce one 
in an Hundred was ſtrong enough to bloſſom ; 
and the ſecond Year, not above four in the whole 
Bed were ſtrong enough to bloſſom ; ſo if we make 
any great Amputation upon any Tree of our own 
Growth, when the Sap is in its full Vigour, it will 

weaken and endanger the Tree. * 
t 


94 An Anſwer to ſome ObjeHions, &c. 

But I ſhall now conclude, with acquainting my 
Reader that as this is an Addition to my Monthly 
Papers for April and May, fince the firſt Edition 
was fold off, ſo any one who has the former Edi- 
tion of theſe Months, may, by ſending their Book 
to the Publiſher, have this Part added to it, wich- 
dut any Expence; and likewiſe I ſhall take this 
Opportunity of laying before the Publick, what 
they are to expect in my ſucceeding Papers for 

ane and Jul) which are now in the Preſs. In 
the firſt Place, I have given the neceſſary Direction 
for the Management of a Kitchen Garden, for a 
Family of fix or ſeven Perſons, and from that 
Number to twenty or thirty in Family, wherein 
the Produce of one, two, or any Number of Rods 
of Ground will be ſer down, whether ſet with 
Beans, Peaſe, Artichoaks, or other uſeful Herbs 
for the Kitchen, a Thing much wanted, but never 
before made publick. To this will be added, af 
Account of man uſetu] Experiments, with a Pra- 
ctical Method of making Cyder with about half 
the Quantity of 6 generally made Uſe” of; 
alſo ſome new Obſervations relating to Sammera 
Houfes, Grotts, and Fountains; with an Account 
of an extraordinary Roman Payement, lately dif 


cover'd in Gouctfter ſhire. 
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Sr NICHOLAS CAREW, 
or 


BED DIN GT ON, 


IN 


The County of SURRET, Bart. 


S I R, 6 


1 ys AM encouraged to 
2 Introduce theſe Pa- 
pers into the World 


under Vour Patronage, from 


the Extraordinary Regard 


You 


You dee e Sabi 
they treat of. 10 8 . Lal 
YOUR Delightful Gar- 
dens at BeDDINGToN would 
alone be enough to draw up- 
on You the Admiration of 
that Part of Mankind who 
ſtudy the Uſeful Pleaſures 
and Tranquility in Life. 
AND when we take a 
View of thoſe Wonderful 
ORANGE-TREES which 
| Your Noble Anceſtors; firſt 
made Familiar to jour Em- 
liſh Climate, and obſerve their 
Proſperity, and behold the 
agrecable Structure you have 
rais'd 
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The Dediz cation. 
rais d for their Preſervation, 
This, Sx, loudly: proclaims 
Your Genius worthy of the 
Ancient and Venerable Fa- 
mily You are NN OTE 
from. 

AS the Deſign of 45 
Work which I now lay be- 
fore the World, is, To In- 
troduce among us ſuch Plants 
from Abbe; as may be 
Uſeful and Delightful to our 
Nation; fo I am aſſured, 
That nothing can be more 
prevailing over the Minds of 
my Readers, than to Intro- 
duce it under the Protection 


of 
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The Dedication. 


Capital an Inſtance of the 
Probability of what I pro- 
poſe, and who is ſo Generally 
Admired for every Action 

of his Life 44 


Tam, Sia, with great Reſpect, 
Dur moſt Obedient 2 | 


Sb Servant, 


RICHARD BRADLE r. 
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er the Month of JUNE, 1722. 
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RULES for Methodizing and Aſſorting a 

Parcel of Ground for the Uſe of a Family 

Seven or Eight F. or from that 
amber to Twenty or Thirty in Family. 


MON G the Many I have 
coaverſed with of all Nations, 
RUA RS and all Degrees, I find one 
Humour generally prevails in 
' Point of Gardening; which 
is, That the more profitable a Garden 
is, the more it is admired ; and the 
End of making * a Garden, 
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2 Experimente, &c. a 


is, beſides the Advantage it will bring 
to the Maſter of it, the Pleaſure of hav-: 
ing every Fruit and Herb brought freſh 
to his Table. . F * 
In the Courſe of my Obſervations, I 
have found this Deſign carried to a great 
Length in ſome few Places; but, on the 
other Hand, great Numbers have failed 
in the Execution of their Deſign, either 
by over-cropping their Grounds, or by 
wrong 1 their Quantities of 
Herbs or Fruit, or by neglecting to con- 
trive a due Succeſſion of their Crops. 
The Over-cropping or Stocking of a 
Ground, in the firft Place, robs it of its 
Strength, and where Plants grow too cloſe 
together, whether their Roots or Tops 
are to. be eaten, they are always ſmall 
and uſeleſs, the beſt Seeds of Cabage+ 
Letuce will produce Plants of no Value, 
if they want Room; the Seeds of the 
largeſt Roots will produce nothing of mo- 
ment, if they do not ſtand at a right 
Diſtance one from another, which the 
HFHouguhs uſed in the Gardens about London, 
will, in ſome meaſure, help to teach us. 
The Blades of the Houghs for Turneps, 
are about five or ſix Inches wide, while 
thoſe for Onions, are but two Inches: 
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firſt has gone through the Plants, though 
the Blade is but five or fix Inches wide, 
yet the Turnep Plants remain generally 
about ſeven or eight Inches aſunder, from 
the irregular coming up of the Seeds; 
and fo the Onions will, after Houghing, 
ſtand about four or five Inches afunder, 
which is full near enough, if we expect 
to have them good, and well-rooted ; and 
even at ſuch a Diſtance, they will very 
well allow a good Draught to be made, 
during the Summer-Seaſon, which will 
fill help the remaining Plants to enlarge 
their Roots. So Cabage-Letuce, to have 
them good, ſhould ſtand a Foot apart, 
if we plant four or five Rows in a Bed; 
but it they are planted in a ſingle Row, 
we may fer them nearer together; for 
every Plant which we expect to bring a 
large Head, muſt have Room for the 
Air to circulate freely round it; for if 
that is not allowed, the Plants will never 
ſpread, but run upright, and their Leaves 
will be watery and inſipid. 

The Roots either of Turneps or Onions, 
which commonly Apple above Ground, 
are always larger, as they have more 
Room and more Air abour them; and 
then the Leaves are ſhort, and the Juices 
are employ'd principally in the Roots, 
So in Carrots and Parſnips, though they 


run downwards into the Ground, yet as 
B 2 their 


4 Experiments, &c. in 
their Green Tops ſpread more or leſs, 
their Roots are ſmaller or larger. 

The ſecond Miſtake, is, The wron 
Proportioning the Quantities of theſe Et. 
culent Herbs and Roots in a Garden, by 
which means we ſuper-abound in one 
Thing, while we are in want of another; 
and happens chiefly from our judging 
wrong of the Nature and Deſign of the 
Things we plant or ſow, or of their Uſe 
at the Table, or the Time which every 
Sort will laſt good. > Tha 

We are to conſider, that Peaſe will re- 
quire more Room than any other Thing 
in a Garden, conſidering their Table-Uſe; 
for the Fruits of many Plants muſt go to 
make a Diſh, and then a Crop of Peaſe 
ſeldom laſts longer good than Three Weeks 
or a Month; but then, becauſe we muſt 
have many Plants, we are not to croud 
them cloſe together; for then we ſhall 
have a ſmaller Quantity of Fruit; and 
beſides, the firſt Gathering when the 
Lines of Plants are too cloſe together, 
breaks and bruiſes the Plants, fo that 
they do not even bring a Quarter-Part 
of their Crops to Perfection. I have expe- 
rienced, that ten Rods of the Ronceval, 
and Dutch Admiral Peaſe, have yielded 
more Fruit when their Lines have been 
ſet wide enough aſunder, and have been 
well Stick'd, than three times the Quan- 
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tity of Ground has done, where the Rows 
were as many more in Number, and 
twice the Quantity of Seed put into each 
Row: And beſides, thoſe that had Room 
enough, have brought good Peaſe for 
above ten Weeks together, by bein 
water'd now and then, and the Peaſe 

ather'd carefully from them, without 

ruiſing the Plants, But though we might 
reckon ten Rods of ſuch Peaſe to be enough 
for a Family, yet when we come to pro- 
vide Carrots or ſuch-like Roots, two or 
three Rods will prove much more advan- 
tageous than the ten Rods of Peaſe; for 
in the Roots there is little or no Waſte ; 
but there muſt be many Plants of Peaſe 
to yield as much profitable Eating, as 
one Carrot or Parfnip will do. I ſuppoſe 
a Carrot-Root that requires about eight 
Inches Square of Ground, will fill the 
* of a Pint; and the profitable Part 
of the Peaſe that require a Yard Square 
of Ground to grow upon, will hardly be 
more than halt as much, conſidering what 
Air they muſt be allowed; and fo every 
Thing in a Garden, according to the pro- 
fitable or uſeful Part of it, ſhould be con- 
ſider'd. 

Again; We ought to know, what 
Herbs or Roots are chiefly uſed or coveted 
in any Family, and proportion our Stock 
of every ſort accordingly ; for otherwiſe, 

38 though 
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though our Garden be fully cropt, yet 
if the favourite Herbs or Roots are not in 
full Quantity to the Maſter's Will, the 
Blame will fall upon the Gardener, and 
thus, much of the Garden, though it be 
fully cropt, becomes uſeleſs. Therefore, 
it would not be amiſs, for a Gardener to 
enquire at his firſt coming into a Place, 
what Herbs or Roots will be chiefly ex- 
pected or uſed in the Family, that they 
may be the Objects of his Care. And 
this leads one to conſider, 2 
Thirdly, The Neglecting to contrive 
a due Succeſſion of Crops ; for in that 
Caſe, we may loſe half the Profit of our 
Ground, which ought never to lie idle; 
for, by good Management, one Acre may 
be render'd as profitable as four or five, 
with injudicions Management. Let us 
never be too late in preparing for our 
Winter Standing Crops ; for we may loſe 
a Third or Halt Part of our Winter Store 
in Quantity, by a Fortnight's Neglect, 
and alſo the Goodneſs of our Crop will 
not bear any Compariſon with ſuch an 
one as has had due Time to ſtrengthen 
it fel We ſhould conſider the Nature 
of the Plants we ſhall want, and when 
one ſort begins to decay, turn up the 
Ground afreſh, and renew it with another 
Sort of Plant; conſidering at the ſame 
Time, that one Tribe of Plants * not 
| raw 
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draw from the Earth the ſame Nourifh- 
ment that another Sort will do; and there- 
fore, always change the Tribes, and the 
Earth will have Nouriſhment enough 
for all, regaining what Strength ſhe has 
loft by one Sort, while ſhe is diſtributing 
to the others. The Sowing of Peaſe, 


then Turneps, and after them, Corn, is 
one Inſtance that Land will bear ſeveral 
Crops ſucceſſively to good Advantage, 
without Manuring ; but there are many 
more Inſtances to prove, that the Eart 
can never be render'd unprolifick, unleſs 
ſhe is conſtantly conſtrain'd to feed one 
kind of Herb or Plant. 

After theſe Hints, I ſhall proceed to 
2 more particular Enquiry into the ne- 
ceſſary Furniture of a Kitchen Garden, 
for about ſeven or eight in Family, which 
is the Proportion I chuſe, becauſe there 
are more Families in England of about 
that Number, than of any other; and 
becauſe alſo, I have been ſolicited by ſome 
particular Perſons, to inform them of 
the Profit of a Garden for ſuch a Fa- 
mily, What I ſhall ſay upon this Occa- 
ſion, may likewiſe aſſiſt in the Accounts 
[ ſhall give hereafter of the profitable 
Production of larger Gardens. But 
[ muſt give this Caution with m 
Calculations, That bad Seaſons, and 
other Accidents, muſt be allow'd for, 

| they 
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they may ſometimes croſs our Expect 
tions. N 


One of my Correſpondents, Mr. A. B 
has a Garden to be diſpoſed after this Soft, 
which confiſts of about Sixty Rods of clear 
Ground, or Eighty Rods, were we t6 
reckon the Walks, and the Ground where 
on is planted the Eſpaliers of Fruit Trees 
But let us now examine, what may be 
done with the Sixty clear Rods of Ground, 
which is ſuch a Piece of Land as will 
very well ſupply a Family of about ſeven 
or eight Perſons, with every Thing necek 
ſary ; and firſt, of the Standing Crops, of 
fuch Herbs, Roots, and Plants, as are 
to remain for a long Time in one Place 
In which Parcel of Ground is likewiſe 
included a Space for Hot-Beds, £95. © 
For the Hot-Bed Ground, we may ak 
low four Rods of Land, after the Rate 
ſixteen Foot and a half Square each Rod. 
In this Piece of Ground, when it is fence@ 
we may employ four Frames, with three 
Lights apiece, for the Production of our 
earlieſt Cucumbers and Melons, and for 
the Raiſing our Annual Flowers, to be 
planted for Ornaments in_the Borders as 
mong the Fruit-Trees. The Method, ſee it 
my Kalender. In this Piece of Ground, tho 
we employ only four Frames, yet we 


muſt ſet apart two Rods, that we may 
have 
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have Room to ſhift the Frames or Hot- 
Beds, ſo as to preſerve a Succeſſion of 
Heat to the tender Plants; and the other 
two Rods will ſerve for one Ridge of Cu- 
umbers, and two of Melons, each Ridge 
wo Rods long, and about five Foot wide, 
Including the Allies. If we have two 
Ridges of Melons of this Length, we may 
ave about ſixteen Holes of Plants; and 
upon each Hole, with good Management, 
we may have three or four good Melons 
at leaſt; ſo that our Crop may amount 
to about Thicty Brace, beſides what we 
might expect from our forward Beds. 

The Ridge of Cucumbers will bring a 
plentiful ſecond Crop, that is to come 
in about the middle of May, when the 
firſt Crop in the Frames begins to decline ; 
but for the three Ridges, we muſt have 
two Dozen of Glaſs Bells at leaſt. At the 
Back of the Frames, we might alſo have a 
few Kidney-Beans ; but they muſt be well 
taken care of, leſt they over-grow the 
Cucumbers and Melons. And upon the 
Side of one of the Beds, whea it begins to 
cool, we may ſow Sellery. 

But beſides the early and the ſecond 
Crop of Cucumbers, we muſt provide 
ſome to ſucceed for the later Months, and 
thoſe muſt be fown in the Natural Ground. 
Theſe are generally called Picklers, and 
for that uſe, ſhould = gather'd as ſoon 

As 
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as the Fruit firſt appears. For this 
Uſe I have allotted two Rods of Ground; 
but as this ſowing is not to be *till near 
the beginning of May, we cannot pro- 
poſe to inter-plant the Cucumber Holes 
with any thing, unleſs it be with Cabage 
Lettuce, or Radiſhes, which will be off 
before the Cucumbers can hurt them. 


Ground for pricking out of young Plants, and 
for young Salads , 3 Rods. ; 


T HE next Spot I ſhall take Notice of 
is, A Piece of Ground for pricking out of 
Seedling Cabages, Savoys, Cauly-Flow- 
er Plants, Sellery, Endive, Annuals, Oe. 
and for raiſing young Salads upon: And 
for that Uſe, I allow three Rods, which 
is ſufficient for the Plants which are ne- 
ceflary to be raiſed for ſuch a Family, till 
*tis their Time to be planted out at due 
Diſtance for perfecting themſelves. This 
Parcel of Ground will certainly contain a 
8 Number of young Plants, than can 

e planted out for good, in ſuch a Garden 
as I mention; but as the Expence of a 
little Seed, is no great Matter, we ſhall 
gain this Advantage by it, that we ſhall 
have enough to guard againſt Hazards 
of Weather, Oc. and, perhaps, to oblige 
2 Neighbour. | 
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We muſt, alſo, allot Half a Rod of 
Ground, in ſome By-place, for a Planta- 
tion of Horſe Radiſh, and another Half 
Rod, for a Plantation of Skerrets and Eſ- 
chalots. 


Ground for Pot. Herbs, 4 Rods. 


THE next Parcel of Ground muſt be 
appointed for twelve Beds of Pot-Herbs, 
which, allowing five Foot and half for the 
Breadth of each Bed and Ally, will take 
up four Rods of Ground ; and ſhould be 
planted thus, viz. Two Beds of Minth, 
one of Red: Sage, one of Sage of Virtue, 
one of Peneroyal, one of Hyſop, one of 
Wiater-Savory, one of Sweet 8 
one of Burnet, one of Clary, one o 
Thyme, and one of Parſley. I omit to 
mention Borage, Roſemary, Angelica, 
and Lavander, for theſe Beds, becauſe 
Borage will certainly find ſome Place or 
other among the other Crops, and Roſe- 
mary will do well in By-places well expo- 
ſed ; as Angelica will fill ſome of the moſt 
ſhady Corners ; and for Lavander, it 
will do beſt in an Edging; and one may 
likewiſe have Edgings of Sorrel and of 
Parſly; for we ſhould ſow Parſly twice 
every Year, and eſpecially a good _ 
againſt Winter. When a large Bed wi 
afford but little, we may ſow a Line of 

C2 Mary 
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Marygolds in a ſpare or vacant Place, ra. 
ther than make a Bed on purpoſe, becauſe 
they do not laſt. I have allow'd full 
Ground enough in the above Articles, 
and beſides, as All Men are not of the ſame 
Taſte, perhaps, ſome of the Herbs I men- 
tion, may not be thought uſeful ; if they 
are not, the Grbund may be planted or 
ſown with other Things. But it 8 
neceſſary, however, to plant our Pot-Herb 
Garden as near the Kitchen as poſſible. 


Ground for Aſparagus, 3 Rods. 


WE come, in the next Place, to pro- 
vide ſuch a Crop of Aſparagus, as may 
ſufficiently ſupply a Family of ſeven, to 
have a good Quantity every Day, from 
April, that they begin to come up, till 
June, that we muſt leave off cutting 
them. I reckon, that little more than 
three Rods of Groynd is ſufficient ; that 
js, to have four Beds of Thirty-three Foot 
long each, and the Breadth of each Bed 
four Foot, and the Allies two Foot. Theſe 
Beds, when they are full cropt, will af- 
ford us about Seven or Eight hundred of 
Aſparagus in a Week, which, I ſuppoſe, 

will be enough for ſuch a Family as I 
mention ; and they will laſt good about 
nine Weeks, The Method of preparing 
end planting theſ2 Beds, may 2 ſeen in 

my 
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my New Improvement of Planting and Gar- 
dening, and alſo ſome Particulars relating 
to them, in my Monthiy- Papers of the fore- 

oing Lear. However, the Plants muſt 
be ſer about ten Inches apart, and be 
Plants of one Year old. 

But beſides theſe Beds of Aſparagus 
for the Spring Seaſon, I allow three Rods 
of Ground for Seminaries and Plantations 
of Aſparagus for the Uſe of Hot-Beds 
about Chriſtmas, or in the Winter-Months : 
I have directed their Management in the 
above-mentioned Books. 

The firſt Year of planting the Aſparagus 
Beds, we are to ſow the whole Piece with 
Onions, which will afford enough for a 
Family of fix, for one Year ; for we ſhould 
not open the Allies till Winter, and then 
the Earth taken out of them, muſt be flung 
upon the Beds. | 

It theſe Beds lie all together, they 
ſhould run North and South, becauſe we 
ſhould ſet a Row of forward Beans in 
each Alley every Winter. We muſt note, 
alſo, that the firſt Year, by ſowing 
Onions upon theſe Beds, we ſhall have 
three Rods of Ground to ſpare in the other 
Part of the Garden. 

Another Standing Crop is our Arti- 
chokes, for which I allow two Rods of 
Ground, wherein the Lines are to be 
three Foot aſunder, and the Plants in 1 

e 
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Line to ſtand about two Foot apart; 
ſo that in ſuch a Spot of Ground, we ſhall 
have about One hundred Plants; out of 
which we may expect as many good 
Flowers, and about half as many indiffe- 
rent good ones, beſides ſmall ones, which 
are excellent fry'd, or eaten raw 
with Pepper and Sal:. Between theſe 
Rows of Artichoke Plants, we may 1n the 
Spring have a Crop of Spinach and Ra- 
diſhes, | | 

In the next place, we are to allow two 
Rods for Raſpberries,which ſhould be plan- 
ted in ſingle Lines, rather than in Beds: 
The Lines ſhould be 4 Foot aſunder, and 
the Plants in each Line a Foot apart; ſo 
they will bear better, and bring larger 
Fruit. The Lines of Raſpberries, at four 
Foot Diſtance, and a Rod in Length, 
will be ten in Number, and between theſe 
Lines we may have eight of Cole worts, 
. for the Spring Service, when Greens are 
ſcarce, which is chiefly occaſion'd by the 
turning up our Ground in Febraary, to be 
freſh cropt. But I come now to ſpeak of 
Crops which are of ſhort Duration, and 
muſt be renewed every Year, and even 
ſome of them twice and three Times in 
a Year, or at leaſt to be ſo planted, as to 
follow one another in different Seaſons. 
I ſhall begin with the Bean. 


Ground 


Py ways 


Q0'S „ ow 
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Ground for Beans. 


BESIDES what we have mentioned 
of Beans to be planted in the Aſparagus 
Allies, we muſt at leaſt allot four Rods 
more of Ground for Family Uſe ; that is, 
three of them to be planted for Summer- 
Crops, with the broad Wind/or-Bean ſo 
as to make two diſtin Crops; the other 
Rod, as well as thoſe planted among the - 
Aſparagus, mult be for early Spring Crops 
of the Hotſpur or Spaniſh Bean : And of 
theſe, beſides what I have ſaid of the 
planting them, and cutting them down, 
to vary the Times of their Ripening, we 
may ſtill gain a late Crop from them, if 
we cut down a Parcel of them after all 
the Beans are gather'd : They will fpring 
from the Root afreſh, and bring us a 
middling Crop late in the Year. | 

Among my Enquiries this Year, I have 
examined into the Quantity of broad 
Beans that a Rod of Ground will produce, 
planted with double Lines a Foot aſunder, 
and the Diſtance of two Foot between 
the double Lines. The Bean Plants are 
ſuppoſed to be ſix Inches apart. 

In a Rod of Ground, at this Rate, will 
be ſeven double Lines, or fourteen Rows 
of Beans ; each Row of Beans will contain 
about Thirty-four Plants, and a _— 

ow 
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Row Sixty-eight Plants, which in a Rod I} of b 
amounts to Four hundred and Seventy | this 
ſix Plants. | for \ 

I have obſerved ſeveral Parcels of Beans two 
this Year of the Broad or Windſor Kind, is, a 
and I find that they are very inconſtant MW hold 
in their Bearing, ſome Plants bringing th 
Five-and-twenty Cods, others Eight or WW of dr 
Nine only: So that were I to make a mo. 
derate Computation, one would ſuppoſe 

every Plant could hardly bear leſs than 
ten Cods, reckoning one with another; 
and in ſome of theſe Cods, it is not very 
rare to find three Beans, though more 
generally two, but for the moſt Part but 
one Bean in a Cod: However, to judge 

as low as poſſible, I ſhall only reckon, 
that a Plant will bring ten pure Beans 
clear of the Cods, though I have numbred 
above twenty Bloſſoms upon a Plant. 

In the Meaſure of the Broad Beans, 
when they are taken out of the Cods 
I find that Fifty Beans fill a Wincheſta 
Pint Strike-Meaſure; ſo that then we 
may expect from a Rod thus planted, 
about 47 Quarts of Beans Strike-Meaſure, 
or ſomewhat leſs than ten Gallons Heapt- 
Meaſure. We may remark, that if we 
were to ſet the Beans nearer together, they 
would bear leſs Fruit. However, at the 
Rate I ſet down, we may ſuppoſe, that; 


Rods will produce about 36 . 
0 
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of broad Beans, clear of their Shells ; but 
this muſt be while they are fit for eating; 
for when they dry, they will loſe above 
two third Parts of their Meaſure; that 
is, a Wincheſter Pint, Strike-Meaſure, will 
hold about One hundred and Fifty Beans, 
ſo that a Rod will take about three Pints 
of dry Beans to plant it. - 
The Spaniſh Bean is of a much ſmaller 
Kind, than the former; but is a great 
Bearer, ſo as to bring, on every Plant, 
twice the. Number o Beans generally 
found on the Wizd/or Kind. One of the 
Spaniſh Beans is about one third Part as 
big as a Winaſor-Bean ; ſo that I compute, 
that a Rod of the Spaniſh-Bean, will yield 
about ſix Gallons, or about two third 
Parts as much in Meaſure, as a Rod of 
Ground planted: with Mindſor- Beans; and 
thoſe among the Aſparag us-Beds, will 
yield as many more, and eſpecially be- 
cauſe theſe Plants have more Air. So 
may we compute the Whole to amount 
to about twelve Gallons, which will very 
well afford us good part of Sixty Days 
Diet, beſides ſome Diſhes from After- 
Crops : While we have theſe in Uſe, 
let us ſpare thoſe Roots and Herbs which 
will hold good in that Seaſon. The pro- 
per Directions for managing theſe Crops, 
I have laid down in my New Improve» 
ments. F. 
D Ground 
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Ground for Peaſe, 8 Rods. 


I HAVE obſerved in my Introduction 
to this Chapter, that the Pea requires more 
Room than any other Thing in a Garden, 
and have given ſome Reaſons why it is ſo; 
therefore I allow in this Garden, 8 Rods of 
Ground for Peaſe, beſides the Advantage 
we may have of ſhifting the Peaſe in 
the Ground I allow for Carrots, which 
is 3 Rods, ſo as to ſet an early Crop of 
Peaſe upon it; for the Carrots muſt be 
taken out of the Ground when they have 
done growing, and laid by in dry Sand. 
So then we ſhall have eleven Rods of 
Ground for Peaſe, beſides a Row, if we 
pleaſe, cloſe under a South-Wall to be 
Stick'd up: Though they will not rife ve- 
ry high, yet they will bear better, and 
ripen ſooner, than if they were to lie up- 
on the Ground. | 

But ſuppoſe we begin with the Carrot. 
Piece, for an early Crop of Peaſe; ſow 
the Lines double and the Peaſe four or 
five Inches apart, and the Lines about 
ten Inches aſunder to be ſtaked up; but 
the Allies between the double Lines, muſt 
be about two Foot Wide, ſo that we may 
have ſix double Rows in a Rod, or in 
three Rods, about eighteen double Rows, 
of ſixteen Foot and a half long. Now 

Were 
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were all theſe Peaſe to ſtand the Weather, 
which is very doubtful, if we put them 
in before the End of November, then there 


| would be about One hundred Plants in. 


a double Row; and a ſingle Plant of this 
ſort will bear, if it be Stick'd up, about 
twenty Cods, which will carry from about 
five to ſeven Peaſe apiece, whoſe Peaſe, 
when they are about the Bigneſs of the 


following Letter [(O], will fill a Strike 


Quarter of a Pint, Wine-Meaſure, from 
One hundred Cods ; that is a Pint from 
Four hundred Cods, or a Quart from 
Eight hundred Cods; ſo that we muſt 
have Forty Plants, to produce a Quart 
of Peaſe for the Table, of the Bigneſs I 
mention; or if we allow for Hazards, 
and ſuppoſe Fifty Plants to yield a Quart, 
then a double Row of Plants will yield 
about two Quarts; and the three Rods 
of Peaſe, or the eighteen double Rows, 
will yield Thirty-ſix Quarts, or nine Gal» 
lons, Strike Wine-Meaſure: But if we 
meaſure them by the Heap'd Wincheſter. 
Quart, and allow for the Loſs of thoſe 
which will grow too old for cating green, 
we cannot well reckon above five Gallons 
of clear green Peaſe for the Uſe of the 
Table; fo that we may have about a 
Dozen or Fifteen good Diſhes of Peaſe 
from this Parcel. | 


D 2 The 
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The other Ground we allot for Peaſe, 
uiclteis, eight, Rods, ſhould be divided 
ate thrice) Fatycls, 22. Three: Rods for 
e ee be ſown: in Tebruam, 
ande elle manner 4 che former, which 
Will tolle tlie carlieſt Crop in ripenin 
and yield about five Gallons of clear Peaſe, 
Mincheſter-Meaſure, beſides ſeveral Quarts 
for Seed or Winter Uſe; though it is 
cuſtomary to ſow them in ſingle Rows, 
and then the Allies between the Lines, 
muſt be about two Foot and a half afunder, 
We are next to ſow three Rods of large 
Peaſe, ſuch as the Spaniſh-Moorerto, or the 
Rounceval or Dutch Admirals. Theſe 
mult be planted in double Rows in April, 
the Lines of Peaſe to be a Foot apart, and 
we muſt allow half a Foot on the outſide 
of every double Line, to plate our Stakes, 
which Stakes muſt be buſhy; ſuch as the 
Boughs which are generally cut for, Ba- 
vins, called Bruſh - Wood. Theſe ought 
to be full ſeven Foot long, ſo that they be 
allow'd above half a Foot to be in the 
Ground, and that the two Lines be ty 
together on the Top, fo as to be full fit 
Foot high. The Figure of this Staking, 
at the Ends of every double Row, wil 
almoſt repreſent the Letter [VI revers'%, 
and every double Row of Stakes wil 
meaſure near two Foot at the Bottom, 
Between every two double Rows d 
| | Stakes 
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Stakes, we muſt leave a Paſſage of ſour 
Foot wide; ſo that then there will be 
about ſix Foot from the Outſide of the 
| firſt double Row, to the ſecond double 
Row. 80 in three Rods we may have 
five double Rows of. theſe Peaſe about 
Thirty-three . Foot long each. By this 
means, if they are Staked-early enough, 
and water?d-in a dry Time, and, above 
all, carefully gather'd, or as I uſed to 
direct, 2. e. Io cut off the Peaſe: with 
Scizzars; after this manner, they will 
laſt bearing a long Time, and produce 
near twice as many Peaſe, as thoſe that 
are order'd the common Way. About 
Fifty Cods will yield of clear Peaſe, as 
many as will fill a Quarter of a Pint, 
Strike Wine-Meaſure; or Four hundred 
Cods will yield a good Wine- Quart; and 
a Plant preſerv'd in Health, will bear 
about Thirty Cods : But ſuppoſing them 
to bear only Twenty Cods apiece, then 
a double Row of Thirty- three Foot long, 
allowing the Peaſe to ſtand at leaſt fix 
Inches apart, will yield, when they are 
taken out of the Shells or Cods, about 
ſeven or eight Quarts, and the whole 
about Thirty-five Quarts, or ſomewhat 
more than nine Gallons, Strike Wine-Mea- 
ſure, or for eating Green, about ſeven 
Gallons Wincheſter-Meaſure. | 


There 
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There remain yet two Rods to be To 
ſown with the ſame ſort of Pea in May, fingle 
for a late Crop which will afford us above each 
four Gallons of clear Peaſe, Wincheſter. Stick: 
Meaſure : So that the Produce of eleven ¶ ©... 
Rods of Peaſe, thus order'd, will be about they 
Twenty. one Gallons of clear Green Peaſe I half 
for eating, beſides a good Quantity for 
Seed. Such a Quantity may ſerve to af. 
ford us, at leaſt, Fifty large Meſſes, to 
be gather'd between May and the End 
of September; and if there ſhould be more 
than we can diſpenſe with while they are 
Green, we may uſe them dry in the Win- 
ter, for boiling; and the Rounceval Pea 
eſpecially is extreamly good. It would 
be well to plant one Rod of this Piece, 
with the ſort of Pea which is common in 
Holland, which the People eat Shells and 
all, as we do Kidney-Beans. 


Ground for Kjdney-Beans, 2 Rods. 


THOUGH I allow but two Rods 
of Ground for Kidney-Beans, we are to 
underſtand, that they will afford as much 
3 Fruit, as four Rods of Broad. 

ans, for in theſe there is no Waſte; 
and from the Time of the firſt Crop's 
beginning to bear, about the Middle of 
June, they continue Good ?cill the End of 
September, With a little Care. 

a 
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© In ſetting of theſe, the Lines ſhould be 
„ſingle, and about three Foot diſtant from 
& each other, whether they are to run u 
Sticks, or if they are of the new Dwark 
n ſort, which does not climb at all; for 
© I they will ſpread more than a Foot and a 
© Wl half, and therefore ſhould be ſet about 
r fix or eight Inches aſunder in the Lines, 
f. ¶ and have Liberty to ſpread in the Allies: 
0 WW Beſides, Room muſt be left ſufficient to 
d walk between the Rows. We may ſet 
e Wa Rod of each Sort, one in 2 and the 
re other in May, eſpecially the climbing Sort, 
the lateſt of the two; for the Dwarf - ſort 
a Wis the moſt hardy, and bears very plen- 
Id WW cifully. If they are well managed, we 
© Way reaſonably expect from the two Rods, 
in above three Buſhels of Beans fit for 
d eating, and they will be an agreeable 

Change among the Summer Crops. 


Ground for Colly- Flowers, 2 Roas. 


ds 

toll I ALLOW two Rods of Ground for 
ch NColly-Flowers, which we muſt plant a- 
d- bout three Foot aſunder, that they may 
e; Ipread their Leaves, and bring large Flow- 
p's rs, which they will not do, if they ſtand 
of cloſe together: So in the two Rods to be 


planted three Foot aſunder, we ſhall have. 


bout Sixty Plants, or about ten every 
| | Week, 
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Week, while they laſt. The Method of ma- 
raging: them for the Spring and Autumn 
Crops, is in my Kalendar. Note, Theſe 
2 Rods are for the Spring Crop, to ſerve 
part of May and June; and when they are 
off, the ſame Ground may ſerve to plant 
out.our Sellery for Blanching. The Rows 
for Sellery muſt be better than two Foot 
apart, and the Plants ſix Inches aſunder: 
From whence we may draw Sellery from 
Auguſt till February. Or if we think that 
this Spot of Sellery will be too much, They 
lant part of it with Endive for Blanching; Whootir 
bur it we uſe it Stew'd at the Table, or Mor Ski 
in Soup, we--muſt find ſome other Spot to about 
plant more of it; for theſe: Ways of. uſing! well as 
it, deſtroy a great del. | 


Cron. 


Ground for Cabages and Brocoli, 5 Rods. 


I RECKON there cannot well be IE 
leſs than three, Rods of Ground employ d ſj. . 
tor Cabages, and eſpecially if we have a Urn, h - 
little Warren of that ſort mention'd in if _— 
my laſt Year's Remarks. The Cabage- * 85 
Plants ſtanding at two Foot Diſtance, will Nm 5 
give us about Twenty Rows of ſixteen wo R ; 
Foot and a half long, or One hundred and Nen vey 
Eighty Plants; which, beſides che regu- I. os 
lar Cabages they will produce, will fur. Nr > 
niſn us with a large Store of Young. m 6 

0 FPßprouts, 8 


| 1 * 
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Sprouts, even exceeding the Cabages 
themſelves in Goodneſs. FF: 3 

I alſo allow two Rods of Ground for 
Brocoli, which being planted: at about 
a Foot Diſtance from one another, this 
Spot of Ground will carry about Two 
hundred and Fifty Plants, whoſe Buſineſs 
being chiefly to ſprout, the Plants do not 
require to ſtand at fo great Diſtance as 
the Cabages. Tis the Flower-Stalks 
of this Brocoli, that are uſed at the Table. 
They mult be taken juſt' when they are 
ſhooting to bloſſom, and the outer Coat 
or Skin of them pil'd off; they boyl in 
about three or four Minutes, and eat as 
ell as Aſparagus. 


Ground for Savoys, or S avoy C abages, | 


2 Rods. 


THOUGH. we are provided with 
bree Rods of Cabages, we may yet 
low two Rods of Ground fot Savoys, 
hich in the Winter, and towards the 
pring, will afford us a very agreeable 
ariety. Theſe muſt be planted at the 
ime Diſtance as Cabages, and then the 
wo Rods will bear about One hundred 
wenty Plants, the Offal of which will 
elp to teed our Warren. When we plant 
ur Ground for Cabages and Savoys, 
e might ſow it with Spinach and Ra- 

R diſhes, 
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diſhes, which would be fit for the Table, 
before the Plants began to ſpread, G 
Ground for Carrots, 3 Rods. of 
we ſ. 


SUCH a Piece of Ground will afford not | 
us a large Quantity of Roots, either to be la 
be drawn in the Summer, or for Winter. about 
Uſe, and in them there is no Waſte; W the 
for what we can ſpare, the Hogs wil I than 1 
eat, and the Green Tops will be of Ser. will 
vice to the Rabbets. So that in one Theſe 
ſhape or other, they will all come to the and S 
Table. Theſe, if they ſtand at a right my L 
Diſtance, will be in Number about Fou will la 
hundred upon a Rod, or about One thou- 
ſand Two hundred upon three Rods d (5, 
Ground. Beſides, we may ſow with 
them ſome Sorts of Cabage - Letuce, T 
atone will be fit to = before the Car- H 
rots begin to grow large. Note, Ct 
8 will boil 7 well. Upos Buſhel 
this Piece of Ground, when the Carrot 
are off, it 1s, that I have propoſed ſowing 
our early Crop of Peaſe, or if we wen 
to ſuppoſe this Piece of Carrots to bri 
only a Thouſand Roots, they will I 
a Family of ſix or ſeven very well for 
Months, to be dreſs'd every Day. 


Ground 


le, 


ou 
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Ground for Parſnips, 2 Rods. 


T HIS Ground muſt be ſown when 
we ſow our Carrots; but the Root muſt 
not be taken up *cill November, and then 
be lay'd in the Houſe. We may have 
about Six hundred Roots in the two Rods, 
if the Seed be $900k and if they are more 
than we can uſe in the Kitchen, our Swine 
will feed extreamly well upon them. 
Theſe are for our Uſe in the Winter 
and Spring, and, if managed according to 
my Directions in my New Improvements, 


wil laſt good till June. 


Ground for Potatoes „ 3 Rods. 


THREE Rods of Ground, well plant- 
ed with Potatoes, will yield us about ſix 
Buſhels of Roots; but we muſt not ex- 
pect any other Crop upon it while the 
Potatoes are growing. Such Land as is 
eſteemed the worſt, will do well for theſe 
Roots : And conſidering how much Profit 
they bring to a Family, I wonder they 
are not more Four propagated in the 
poorer Parts of our Country. 


E 2 Ground 
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Ground for Onions, 3 Rods. 


THESE three Rods may be employ'd 
the firſt Year of making our Garden, for 
a Crop of Peaſe for Seed, or for boyl- 
ing in the Winter; for the firſt Year, we 
ſhall have a ſufficient Quantity of Onions 
upon our Aſparagus Beds, This Piece 
being employ'd for Peaſe, will yield in 
2 Summer about five' Gallons of clear 
Peaſe, after they are threſh'd ; and when 
it is uſed for Onions, it will bring about 
three Buſhels in a Summer. But in this, 
as in other Parcels of Ground, which! 
have mark'd, we - muſt -obſerve, That 
every Crop we ſow in it, be of a different 
Tribe from what has been before, and ſo 
Mift the Crops on each Spot of Ground 
eyery Year. Ta” 


(Ground for T urnepe, Summer . Crop, 2 Rods 


I ALLOW two Rods of Ground for 

a Summer Crop of Turneps ; for though 
our Garden will be well ſtored in Sum- 
mer with many Varieties, we ſhould by 
no means be without ſome. Turneps, to 
change now and then with our other Gar- 
den-Diſhes. They will, moreover, be of 
700d Help to our Warren, and their Ot- 
Ils will likewiſe aſſiſt to feed our * 
10 
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ſo that nothing will be loſt. Theſe Tur- 
neps will and at about the ſame Diſtarge 
as The Parſnips; fo that in the two Rods 
we may reckon about Five or Six hundred 
Roots. When the Turneps are off, this 
Piece may be ſown with Spinach for 
Winter. 


Let us now ſee what Profit we ma 
expect from our Sixty Rods of Ground, 
full cropt,- as I have directed. The Ac⸗ 
count is as follows. 


TABLE 
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4 Rods brought over, 
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17 Rods brought over. Hundreds of Aſparagusbtought over 60 


F 
2 Rods of A for Hot · bed planned with * Rod of Koons, full 
v wil * * * * (Crop, will produce abt. Hundreds J 
| Hundreds of Aſparagus in all , , Wh” 
8 Or Buds, 3 46200 


2 Rods for Artichokes, will 4 
produce, beſides Spinach and Of good Flowers or Heads, about . r50 


8 LC And of Suckers or ſmall Flowers, abt, 150 
— 7 — the Ten Rows of Raſp- 
er re yy we 4 —_ a7 


Wh Crops. 


2 Rods of D 
Ten ; 


if they are ſer wide enough aſun- 
der, we may expect of Beans, clear 
I of the Shells Gallons . .., . 


4 Rods for Beans are princi- From 1 Rod A 


" 


1 


y ſer aſide fot Summer \ clear of their She 


SOLE AE. To which we may add the like 
Quantity of Spaniſh — from the 6 


- Three Rods of the Sugar Pet, 
| will yield of an clear of ch 4 
Shell, about . . . Gallons . 


Three Rods of 3 or 
K Dutch Admiral Peaſe, will yield of > 7 
Peaſeclear ofthe Shells, abt. Gallons 


d Rods of Ground for Peaſe; | Two Rods 1.2 2 
S 4 


principally ſer apart for that | clear of the Shells, will yield. 
Uſe in Summer: As alſo of 


ES - . 
eaſe ſow Carrot- 
Quner. * | abies vg To theſe we may add the Pro- 


duce of three Rods early Peaſe 
ſown upon the Carrot Quarter, 1 # 
Which will yield about. 
Gallons . 4 + . 9-0 * . * 


In all the Meaſure of Peaſe clear . 
* of the Shells, will be about Gal- 21 
lons, Winchetg;Meglorg  , J 


— 


45 Rods Carty'd cv 


j Rods £ 


2 Rods for 


47 Rods 


— 
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46 Rods brought over. 
els en En 0B ng 4 


The reduce of Ty. Mad 


Rn us SHOE 40 
K xty Co — 
1 2 


allow'd The blanched Sellery, which 
Ser un row Jeon wo rand 440 
and the ſume Ground in N „ 


0 be afterwards wrenches.) — 


: Which may ſerve fox too Salads, 
for blanching ore. er MA of Sul d, wil 
| nt i re e 


Plants will make bur a little 8 
; (4.86 Dp it rhoſe Dreſſes 


The three Rods ff 
ae 0 5 190 


N a Meads of >. via.» » 5 ; 
| 6k The Sprouts of the ſarhe will 
j Rods for. Cabages * + Jemoutit in bout 
e 
I chat to feckon them as s - 


Then in all, es the Offals 
for Rabbets, will be to the » 36> 


Quainticy of .  , 5% «5 ; 


Sprouts as big as Aſpara 
2 Rods for Brocoli Plants - war, aye hems when 
. S are 
— oor nf oor they 
would 


| But as theſe come towards 

2 Rods fot Savoy Cabages (Winter, "Their Sprouts will be but 
few. However, their Goodneſs 
makes amends, We hall reckon p 99 
the Sprouts of theſe equal to 
ry Heads 75 a 0 


— T 
47 Rods Cart) d over; F — 


＋ 
4 
uw 
* 


s © 28” 


— OBS — — — rb — 
- 
* 


— —— — — 


60 Roch the Total. 


47 Rods brought Over. 


2 Bale Gr Powe {5 x wil yield ef 


e Cards" : "3 auf pi, 1% 
Mio? 1: On this Piece of Parſnips, we 
# Raſh for Paris J . * 0" Five 600 
"© oO 89 6 
S © Theſe Three Rods of Ground 


Potatoes 0 


Roots, about .... . Bulls. 


Es. T 
3 Roch muſt be allow'd fir | 
Onions. after the firſt Year , 


hot RR e mee chree Rods 


will bri 
the | Beds, we al. us of clear Peaſe, 1 — a 1 


uring that Time, ſow it ( oujt 
F — Peaſe for nate 


{ - . 4 * . 2 , 8 


% doen 
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bf 4 VN G taken à View: of the 


principal Crops to be raiſed in this Parcel 
of Ground, we muſt obſerve, That as 
ſoon as any of them are off about Jh, 
we muſt then provide for the Winter; 
ſuch as Carrots, Spinach, and ſuch others 
as we may chiefly deſire ; and if we 
ſhould happen to have more Ground ya- 
cant than we could well Crop at this 
Seaſon, it ſhould be trench'd up, to lie 
open the Winter, for Spring- ſer vice. 

From hence we may obſerve, how a. 
piece of Ground of Sixty Rods may be 
diſpoſed for a Kitchen Garden, and what 
will be the Produce of it, if the forego- 
ing Directions are exactly follow'd : I 
have likewiſe endeavour'd, in the parcel- 
ling it, to ſet down the Quantity of every 
Sort, either of Herb, or» Root, which 
may be produced upon each Parcel ap- 
pointed; but I defire my Reader will 
have this Regard to a Calculation of this 
Nature, that bad Seed, or bad Seaſons, 
may ſometimes bring him ſhort of his 
Expectations ; and hen I ſuppoſe a Num- 
ber of Roots upon a Rod of Ground, 
they may not all, perhaps, be ſit to bring 
to the Table. And again, we muſt ob- 
lerve that every particular Gentleman 
has a Taſte to himſelf, which may make 


him deſire either more or leſs of each 
Sort 
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Sort of Herb, than I have appointed. 
It will then be neceſſary for him to con. 
ſider well of what he likes beſt, before 
the Work is undertaken, and ftom theſe 
Tables to collect what Quantity he may 
reaſonably expect or deſire from this or 
that Proportion of Ground, and then 
judge how to, parcel his Garden, ſo as to 
reap his Deſire, from thence; for, I ſup- 
poſe, one great Reaſon. why ſo many com 
plain of their Gardens and Gardeners, is 
the want of this Conlideration, and of 
iving their, Gardeners a Liſt of what 
Things they moſt delight in; for without 
ſuch Iaſtruct ions, it 15 the Buſineſs of a 
good Gardener, When he bas à Ground 
Under his Care, to have ſomething oi 
every Sort, and perhaps thoſe Things 
which he has happen'd to cultivate in the 
greatelt Quantities, may prove the leaſt 
acceptable to the Maſter, and then ſo 
much Ground is, in effect, loſt to the 
Owner; or if there ſhould happen to be 
the largeſt Share of the Ground: cultiva- 
ted agreeable to the Owner's Deſire, yet 
whatever is not ſo, is ſometimes eſteem'd 
as ſo much Loſs, unleſs we allow ſuch a 
Parcel of Land for the Entertainment of 
thoſe of our Acquaintance, .-wha differ 


from us in their Taſte of Garden-pro- 


duce, 


But 
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d. But let us conſider à little further of 
m-. this Matter, with regard to the Number 
re in Family, ho are to partake of the Pro- 
eſe duct of our Garden, and beſides the ſin- 
ay gular Taſte of the Owner, which muſt 
or de firſt regarded, let thoſe Things be cul. 
en tivated which are uſeful in the Family- 
to Diet; for whoeyer has ſeen the Fruiter- 
up- ers Bills for Herbage and Roots to Fa- 
m. milies, which are pretty Numerous, will 
„i find that a Garden does not a little con- 
of Ml tribute to fave in the Expence of Houſe» 
hat keeping: It is not very rare to ſee Bills 
out MW from Fruiterers and Herb-ſhops, of one 
f a I Winter's ſtanding, to amount to Sixty, 
ind Eighty, an Hundred, and ſometimes an 
oi Hundred and Fifty Pounds, where the Fa- 
milies are large; and then let us judge 
whether that Article is not worth Conſi- 
deration; or whether a Garden of our 
own,” well-ordered, will not be advan- 
tageous to us: And beſides the Crop we 
have in the Winter, our Summer Crop is 
ſill much more profitable. TELE 

When I firſt calculated the foregoin 

Tables, my Deſign was to diſpoſe of Sixty 
Rods of Ground for a particular Friend, 
that he might gueſs, as near as poſſible, 
how his Family of about 7 or 8 might be 
lerv'd by ſuch a Quantity of Ground with 
Things uſeful for the Table; and, without 
regarding any particular Taſte of his, I was 
5 5 deſired 


. ²˙·AA 
3 0 
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defired to introduce as many Sorts of 


Things as I thought Neceſſary and Uſeful; 
and I think, as I have diſpos'd it, there 
will hardly be a want of any Herb or 
Plant throughout the whole Lear, even 
tho? he does! not declare his particular 
Fancy till after all is planted; for others 
wiſe, as I hinted before, ſuch a Spot of 
Ground adapted to the Mind or Cuſtom 
of a Family, ſo that it ſhould contain on. 
ly ſome particular Things; Such a Ground, 
1 fay, might be made to ſupply 10 or 12 
in Family, Peaſe excepted, provided it is 
not ſhaded with Standard Trees, for 
when thoſe are found in ſuch a Piece of 
Ground as this, altho* they are not plant. 
ed very cloſe together, yet ſuch Herbs 
Plants, or Roots, as are under or neat 
their Shade, never thrive or come to good, 
tho? the Seeds were of the beſt kind. 

The Reaſon why I except againſt 
Peaſe in ſuch a Piece of Ground, when 
it is to furniſh 10 or 12 in Family, 


Bercauſe they, in the firſt Place, take up 


more Room than any Plant belonging to 
the Kitchen Garden; and, in the next 
Place, a Crop of Peaſe, when it becomes 
fit fog the Table, ſoon grows beyond 
the Table uſe; they grow old preſently, 
and become fit for nothing but to fave for 
Seed. Indeed fome of the Spaniſh Morel. 
to ar. Roancevals, will bring a 
an 
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of and laſt a long time, with Manage- 
1; | meat; or we may ſet ſome of the ſmalleſt 
re Dwarf Peaſe, ſo as to bring their Crops at 
or & different Times from | thoſe planted in 
en the Neighbourhood. 2238 209 Thar? | 
ar From what has here been ſaid, I ſup- 
en poſe, it will not be difficult for any one 
of to judge of the Product of any Quantity 
each Sort of Herb, Plant, or Root, ſhould 
ad, ! be raiſed in a Year for the Uſe of a Fa- 
12 mily of 6, of 10, 20, or any greater 
+4; Number of Perſons: And beſides, we 
tor may yet expect no ſmall' Benefit from 
ee ſome Fruits which may be trained in 
nt: Eſpaliers, and from Gooſeberries and 
rbs, i Currans, which may be planted in pro- 
per Places in the ſame Garden; but we 
muſt always have a Regard to place 
ſuch Plants at good Diſtance from one 
another, ſo as to have the Air and Sun 
ireeand open where we raiſe any of the 
Herbs or Roots -which we ſow Annually, 
otherwiſe they will run upright, and 
never SE T to any Subſtance. 

I cannot well conclude this Piece, with. 
"me out putting my Reader in Mind, That in 
ronl Auguſt and September it will be à proper 

Time for him to examine the Fields for 

; {Muſhrooms : In, order to provide himſelf 
with-that ſort of Earth which is found 
bout their Roots, and is full of fine 
White 
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White Threads, and ſometimes bas little 
White Knots appearing here and there 
in it; for this Barth contains what is ne- 
ceſſary ſor the Production of Muſhrooms, 
and muſt be kept dry till we apply it to 
our Maſhroom Beds. I generally put it 
in a Paper Bag, and keep it in a Room 
where there is a Fire; for if it meets with 
Wet, or Moiſture, it rots, and when Our 
Muſhroom Beds are made according to 
Art, every bit of ſuch Earth half an Inch 
Cube, will furniſh a Quantity of Muſh- 

rooms which will ſpread their Roots near 
two Foot. The French Gardeners ſave 
large Quantities of this Sort of Earth 

every Year, and keep it in large Clods 
in a dry Room till they uſe it in their 
Beds; and tho? it is kept ſometimes tot 
12 Months, yet when it comes to be by- 
ried half an Inch in the Beds, which are 
moderately: warm, and has been water'd 
for a few Days, it ſprings out Muſh» 
rooms. I have a Proſpect this Sealon 
of getting a large Quantity of this kind 
of Earth, which I hope will be a means 
of prevailing with ſome of our Garden 
ers to begin this Piece of Gardening, 
which will furniſh us at every Seaſon. 0 
the Year with this valuable Curioſity 
We are to note, That a common flat Hot 
Bed will .not ſerve to raiſe Muſhrooms 


upon, to turn to any Account; for tho 
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we find them often upon Old Melon- Beds, 
yet their Growth there is uncertain: But 
2 Muſhroom- Bed, properly made, will 
give us a Crop in a Month or Six Weeks 
after making; Which I ſhall explain 
as fully as poſſible, as ſoon as I have try'd 
ſme few Experiments that are now at 
Work. 

There is one Thing which I cannot paſs 
by in this Place un-obſerv'd ; which is, 
That after we have taken Pains to eſtabliſh 
a good Garden, we find ourſelves often at 
a Loſs to know how to uſe the ſeveral 
Parts of its Furniture either to our Pleaſure 
or Advantage; and for want of ſuch Skill, 
the better Half of our ProduQt is com- 
monly thrown away: Tis therefore Iam 
induſtrious to uſher into our World, that 
uſeful Piece written Originally by Monſieur 
Chomel, and printed at Paris, called Dicti- 
onaire Oeconomique, or by us, The economical, 
or Family- Dictionary; which is carefully 
improved from ſome of the beſt Writers 
of other Countries, as well as the Curious 
of our own Nation; ſo that I do not know 
any Book extant, which is more publicly 
Uſeful, or privately Beneficial, that treats 
of the ſame Subjects. The Undertaker 
Jof theſe Two Large Volumes being 
now very much advanced in the Work, 
by Subſcription, I am ſtill the more for- 
ward to take this Notice of it. 

| G I have 
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I have now no more to ſay, relating 
to the Subject of the foregoing Month, 
and ſhall therefore proceed to give my 
Reader a very curious Letter, communi. 
cated by an Ingenious Gentleman, 


Latituc 
| by tha 
T H Hpagate: 


or Flo; 


ni. THE 


Monthly Regiſter 
OP 

EXPERIMENTS 

OBSERVATIONS 


IN | 
Husbandry and Gardening. 


For the Month of Jv LY) 1722. 


1 


To Mr. BRA DLE v, &c. 
ehen 


ABESINGCE you are arrived 
Ty Per B to that Perfection, as to be 
able here at Home to make 
Climates anſwerable to an 
® whatever aſſign'd Abroad, 
and produce Equatoreal Heat in the 
Latitude of Fifty-oneand a half; and fince 
by that means we ſhall be able to pro- 
H pagate in Exgland whatever Fruits, Plants, 
or Flowers, which being either Uſeful, 
G 2 Curious, 
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which, I 


the warmer Climates; an 
doubt not, but in time it will be thought 
National Tntereſt to have naturaliz d 
here: I believe, it will not be impropet 
for Seamen to cultivate a Correſpondence 
with you, ſince thereby we may perhaps 
point out ſomething but little, if not 1n- 
tirely unknown to our Exgliſh Gardens, 
Indeed, TWO Things have prevented 
Sea-faring Perſons from bending theit 
Thoughts this way: Firſt, A Perſuaſion 
that Vegetables produced in thoſe hot 
Climates, could not live with us; which 
Impediment you have now removed. by 
your Stoves, Hot-beds, £7. The Second 
is, That we being but little acquainted 
with the Vegetable World, know not 
Which are Rarities, which not; which 
ou have already got, and which are 
intirely unknown to you. Which Diff. 
culty I hope you will alſo remove by pub- 
liſhing a Catalogue of ſuch Exoticks as you 
have already : and alſo, what others you 
would chiefly wiſh to be brought over 
to you; as likewiſe the Methods of doing 
it with moſt Likelyhood of Succeſs. Tn 
the mean time, I ſhall venture to mention 
to you ſome Things which I thought moſt 
remarkable, when I us'd the Sea; not 
doubting your candid Acceptance of my 


well Meaning, however imperfect my 
Per- 
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Performance may be. And the firſt thing 
I ſhall take Notice of, is, The Palm-tree 
of Guinea, the Juice of which is not onl 
a pleaſant Drink, but alſo reckon'd fo 
effectual againſt the Stone, that I have 
heard the old Guinea Surgeons give their 
Opinion, That it would as eaſily diſſolve 
the Stone in the Bladder, as Water does 
Loaf-Sugar. And. I can ſpeak on my own 
Experience, that it is a moſt excellent 
Diuretick, and ſo effectually cured me of 
the Gravel, that I have not been troubled 
with it theſe. 23 Years ſince. 

Palm Ol is alſo excellent in ſeveral Caſes, 
as Aches, Sprains, Bruiſes, Swellings, 
and alſo often taken inwardly by the 
Regroes; but for what Diſtempers I had 
not Language enough to inform my ſelf. 

Their Iamm is of the Potato-Tribe, but 
vaſtly larger; it is. more mealy, is of a 
larger whiter Grain, which ſhines like 
that of double-refin'd Sugar, and is ex- 
treamly nouriſhing. 7 

The Coco-Nut is pleaſant to the Taſte, 
and the Milk or Water contain'd in it 
Diuretick ; but the Tree being very tall, 
and a ſlow Grower, will hardly be worth 
our attempting here. 80 

The Water-Melons are a moſt curious 
Fruit, and deſerve our greateſt Applica- 
tion; There are two Sorts, the Red and 
the White, but the Red are beſt. They 

are 
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are eaten commonly cut out in Slices, 
but the Pulp maſhed, and eaten with 
Madera Wine and Loaf Sugar, is incom. 
parably fine. 110 218 
I come now to our Weſt-Indies, where 
they have a Red Potato, which is as ſweet 
as a Parſnip: And at Barbadors they make 
of it a very pleaſant Drink, which they 
call Mobby, which I believe would take 
mightily with our Quality here in Sum. 
mer; for it cools, and muſt be good againſt 
Conſumptions, as all the Potato- Tribe 
are; and, to take off the Windneſs of its 
being bottled, tis generally drank with 
Wine. - 
The Barbadoes China-Orange far exceeds the 
Libon in the Richneſs of its Juices. They 
have alſo a Fruit of the Orange Tribe called 
a Shaddoth; "tis from four to eight times 
as big as an Orange: Tis a moſt noble 
Fruit to look at, and not unpleaſant to thy 
Taſte; beſides, the Bloſſom is very large; 
ſweet, and fine, like the Orange; There 
are TwoSorts of it, the Red and White; 
the Red is the preferable. - 20 
The Guava is a very good Fruit, ſo is 
Plantain ; but the Bonana is very fine, and 
could it be produced here, would anſwer 
the Coſt and Trouble. The Lime is very 
good againſt the Scurvy, and ſome prefer 
the Punch made of it, before that of 
Limons ; *Tis hardy, and whereas it 
grows 
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eh, grows well in the Iſland Majorca, where 
th they have ſometimes much Snow, I doubt 
m. not but it would thrive with us, and 
make a moſt beautiful Ever-green Hedge. 
ere I wonder the Sagar Cane has never been 
ct ¶ attempted in our Stoves, upon the Ac- 
de count of its being the fineſt of Pickles. 
ey The Mango of Malabar would he of great 
ke account in our Gardens, and would be 
m. prized more for the Deliciouſneſs of the 
Fruit, than the Excellency of the Pickles. 
And ſince Iam upon the Subject of Pickles, 
I have heard that our large white Plumb 
has been attempted with Succeſs that 
way. And that the ſmall Capers of Ma. 
the jorca, are thought to exceed the large Ones 
1) of Toulon. . 
led The Indian Corn is what I believe would 
nes very well deſerve our Cultivating here; 
ble I for if an Acre of Reeds is worth two Acres 
the IN of Corn, here you would have Reeds and 
85 Corn too, and the Corn (beſides ſeveral 
cre other Uſes) is ſo excellent for fatteningHogs, 
te; ¶ that it makes their Fat hard as Brawn, 
„and not flabby, as ours generally is; The 
03 BF Reeds make a laſting and impenetrable 
ud Bf Thatch, ſmall Fences, £7c. and the Pro- 
ver duce is prodigious. 
cry The Cranberry would alſo be very well 
Mer worth your Care; it would bear our 
Winter abroad extremely well, and would 
2 50 re- 
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require the Stove only in Summer, when || *7 Y 
your other Exoticts are all abroad. ve 

I much admire that none of our Quality Wege! 
have efſay*d to make the Virginia Nightin- N 


ale and Mocking-bird Natives of this Iſland; Ra; 
Toe tho” that Country is hotter in Summer I” 5 
than ours, yet they have ſome Winters 5 ih 
colder. A Friend of mine, who had a 8 
Grove near his Houſe, had one got looſe, 1 
who continued in the Grove till Januar, 15 
that ſome Boys came a Shooting that way, Cice 
after which it was never heard of. If we. cb 
were but induſtrious this a our Wood; - 14 
would in a ſhort time Rival our Operas; + Pie 
and our Songſters from America, put thoſe ſtabliſ 
from Italy out of Countenance. I ſhould . 
not even doubt, but that the Jamar: * 5 
Nightingale, with his moſt ſweet Note, 8 
might be Naturalized here; ſince the 
Turtle-Dove, Which is a Native of the hotter 
Climes, does very well wild in our Woods, 
as I have often obſervꝰd between Peter 
field and Portſmouth. | 
Tis a Pity, no body has eſſay'd to 
make the Prickle-pear of Jamaica uſetul : 1 


* 
15 


b. 41 
I Dr. 


am perſuaded it would make a beautiful Up 
and laſting Dye, if any ingenious Perſon der; bl 
_ heartily and in 'good earneſt Ie ar 
about it. 3 bei 
When I contemplate on that eternal == 
Verdure, which reigns over all that Part ode - 


of the Torrid Zone that I have been in, I 
am 


nen 


ters 


heir bein 
Ihe Second is, To find out the beſt Me- 
20ds of Importing Foreign Plants to this 
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am amazed from whence it is, that Na- 
tire ſupplies thoſe vaſt Trees and other 
Vegetables, with Moiſture ſufficient to 
maintain them, not only with Life, but 
in flouriſhing Beauty without one Drop 
of Rain for Six Months together; a parch- 
ing Sun daily exhauſting them, and the 
Earth ſo dry, as to be cleft ſeveral Yards 
deep: Should I conjecture tis from the 
raft De ws that tall every Night, it would 
thence undeniably follow, That there is 
Circulation of the Juices in Vegetables; 
and that the Branches aſſiſt the Roots, as 
well as the Roots the Branches: But this 
v a Piece of Philoſophy not yet univerſally 
ſtabliſh'd, and which I muſt leave to 
our Greater Genius and Experience to 


large upon. Being, with all Submiſſion. 


SIR, 


Your Moſt Humble Servant, 
Job. 4th 1722. "hy 


To Dr. Bradley, R. 8.8. 


The foregoing Letter, has Four Things 


1it, which I efteem to be highly con- 
derable in Point of Gardening, and its 


ſe. The Firſt is, Of Climates, and of 
Artificially made with us, 


King- 
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Kingdom. Thirdly, The Neceſſity of 
making known to the World, the Uſes 
and Virtues of ſuch Exotick Plants, ay 
are brought to us. And, Laſtly, What ij; 
extremely worth our Conſideration 
which is, That Plants have a conſiderable 
Share of Nouriſhment, which they dray 
from the Air, by way of their Leave 
and Bark, as well as from the Earth and 
Water by means of their Roots. 

As to the firſt Part of this, which in: 
timates, That we have in ſome meaſun 
initiated the warmeſt Climates of thi 
World here in England, by Artificial Heats; 
It is true, we have now in Practice fever 
Ways, which have been lately try'd for 
the Production of Heats of almoſt every 
Degree neceflary for the Welfare of Plant 
of Foreign Countries, and the laſt Year 
has given me the Pleaſure of finding, that 
thoſe Methods I have recommended in my 
former Papers, have had ſuch good Sue 
ceſs, that more Gentlemen have taken 
that Part of Gardening upon them, in the 
laſt twelve Months, than has been known 
for many Years before. Tis evident tov, 
That where we can, by ſuch means 
render Exotick Plants any ways uſeful 
tho? there is ſome little Expenceor Trouble 
in bringing it about, yet a little er 
traordinary Trouble, when it is crown 
with reaſonable Profit, will not be grudge 
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by the Undertaker. The late Inſtance of 
bringing the Ananas or Pine-Apple to Per- 
fection in England, by the Ingenuity of 
of Mr. Telende at Sir Matthew Decker's, 
has ſo far gained upon the Curious, that 
already many of our - Nobility -have 
undertaken the ſame Improvement ; 
and *tis not to be doubted, but a Year or 
two more, will make this Undertaking 
much . more General; And then I have 
good Hopes of ſeeing my Deſires com- 
pleated, of introducing all the We/f-Inaian 
25 well as Eaſt-Indian Fruits among us, 
But there 1s one Caution I muſt give my 
Reader by the bye, concerning the Uſe of 
Tanners-Bark, which is the principal In- 
gredient contributing at preſent to the 
naiſing theſe Plants of the Hot-Countries, 
and the Hiats I ſhall offer, will, I hope, 
prevent ſome few Miſtakes, which are 
now likely to happen to ſome of the Prac- 
titioners, who too raſhly judge of Tann or 
Tanners-bark, thinking that it it capable of 
warming a large Body of Air above it, in 
the ſame Degree that the Body of Bark is 
warm'd below by Fermentation. Thoſe 
who have not fallen into this Error, I ſup- 
ub poſe, have ſtrictly follow'd the Dimen- 
übe ions and Method of Mr. Telende's Hot- 

A Beds; that is to ſay, They have made the 
Frames for their Hot-Begs of Tanners-bark, 


Iged exactly of the ſame Dimeaſions of thoſe 
* He at 
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at Sir Matthew Decker's at Richmond, and, 
beſides allowing the ſame Quantity of 
Bart to each Bed, take Care likewiſe to 
have Repoſitories for their Pine- Apples in 
the Winter, of ſuch ſort as Mr. Telends ſets 
the Plants under his Care into, in the 
Winter-Seaſon, which is regulated by Fire 
only: And this I find neceſſary for the 
Winter is, becauſe, as the Bark has not a 
Power of itſelf to warm a large Quantity 
of Air above it, ſo the Plants that are ſet 
into it in the Winter, tho? it will warm 
their Roots and ſet them growing, yet the 
Leaves or Parts above Ground being re- 
ſtrain'd from Growth by the greater Cold 
of the Air above, cannot receive the 
Nouriſhment into them that the Roots 
receive from the Earth; for which Res. 
ſon, where. the Bark is uſed in Winter, 
we ſhould have ſame other Artificial 
Warmth to regulate the Air above, and 
diſpoſe the Leaves or Branches of ſuch 
Plants as have their Roots plunged in the 
Bark, to receive Nouriſhmeat from them, 
or elſe put the Air above into ſuch a 
State as may help to feed the Plants, | 
ſuppoſe, that this can be only done by Fire, 
or, in other Terms, an Air warm'd by 
means of Fire, and then the Space above 
the Bed of Bark, may be more extenſive 
than otherwiſe can be allow'd. Where 


theſe two Warmths concur, it is not to be 
| doubted 
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nd, | doubted but any Plant of the warmeſt 
of | Clime may grow there, and we muſt 
> to fl remark, That in Mr. Telende's Frames 
Sin there is ſuch a Proportion of Air for the 
ſets Plants above the Bed of Bark, that the Sun 
the in Summer can ſufficiently warm it, for 
Fire M the Maintenance of the Ananas; but in 
the che Winter we muſt have Recourſe to 
ot a other Help, ſuch as that of Fire; for the 
tity MW Sun is not then ſtrong enough to warm 
2 {ct I the Air above the Bark. 

This Bark is likewiſe of extraordinary 
Uſe for making Plants ſtrike Root quick- 
ly; and as there is little or no Steam riſes 
from it, ſo the Leaves of ſuch Plants will 
not be endangered, as oftentimes thoſe are 
which are ſet upon Hot-Beds made of 
Horſe-Dung. 

We muſt obſerve too, That the Bark, 
when it is juſt taken out of the Vats, is 
ſubject to heat with Violence, and grow 
moldy on the Top, and then ſpeedily loſe 
its Heat; but the beſt Bark is that which 
has been out of the Vats about a Fortnight 
before we uſe it, and that will heat gently 
and gradually, and continue hot a long 
Time. But this by the bye. 

The Second Thing to be conſidered, is, 
The Method of Importing Plants and 
Seeds from Foreign Countries with Sate- 
ty; and how ſuch Gentlemen who go a- 
broad may judge of the Plants they 3 
| with 
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with in Foreign Parts, whether they may 
be acceptable to us, or not. 

As to the bringing over of Seeds and 
Plants, I have been pretty Large upon 
that Head in my New Improvements and 
other Writings of Gardening ; but I ſhall 
take occaſion here, to mention Two or 
Three New Particulars which are neceſla. 


ry to be obſerved in thoſe Caſes: I have al. 


ready ſaid, That *tis the beſt way to gather 
the Seeds in their Shells and Caſes, and 
ſo to bring them to us; for beſides the 
Help ſuch Caſes will be to preſerve the 
Seeds during the Voyage, they will hely 
to inform us of what Claſs or Order the 
Plants are of which they were taken from; 
or if we have occaſion to bring over Plants 
in Boxes of Earth, we may ſow ſome o 
the Seeds in thoſe Boxes of Earth, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the Tree-kind, becauſe by 
that Time they come to us, they may be 
in ſome Forwardneſs to grow: But if we 
have not this Convenience, we may fol. 
low the Method ſent me by a very curt 
ous Gentleman, whoſe Name I know not, 


bur as it carries a Face of good Reaſon 


with it, as far as that can guide me, i 
has my Approbation, and it is this ; When 
the Seeds are gathered, and as well dry'd 
as the Warmth of the Air of the Place can 
do, or a warm Pocket will do in three or 
four Days, then put them into a Glab 
Bottle, 
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Bottle, or glazed Veſlel, cloſely ſtopp'd, 
rather with a Stopple of the ſame Sort 
than with a Cork; for a Cork is apt to 
rot by change of Air: and then we muſt 
take care to have this Stopple well cement- 
ed with Pitch, or Bees-Wax and Rozin ; 
the faid Veſſel muſt then be placed in a 
larger Jar, or Veſſel of glazed Earthen- 
ware, and the intermediate Space be- 
tween both, be filled with common Salt, 
even ſo as to cover the Stopple of the Seed- 
Bottle with Salt. By this Means, I judge, 
that it will be impoſſible for any of the Seeds 
to be injured in their Paſſage through dif- 
ferent Climates; for yet I cannot diſcover, 
that any Sort of Inſect can live in a Body of 
common Salt; or where Salt is the 
Medium juſtly regulated between the Air 
and the Body, then ſuch Body cannot 
putrify ſo as to be render'd a proper 
Nidzs for any Inſect to lay its Eggs in: 
We. have -many Inſtances of Fleſh that 
has not putrified after it has been well pre- 
pared with Salt, and it is as rational to 
think, that Seeds or Plants may be as 
well preſerved by it, when we conſider 
the Ways of Pickling ſome Sorts of Fruits, 
which by only putting Salt to them, they 
are preſerved many Months, when of 
themſelves they would rot and be de- 
ſtroyed in a few Days. 


This 
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This Salt alſo corrects the extraord?. 
nary Heat of the warmer Climates, and 
by its being thus made the Wall, as I may 
call it, between the hot Air and the Seeds, 
ſo through its Fixation and Coldneſs, it 
is not to be ſuppoſed, that the exceſſive 
Heat of the hotteſt Climates can pene- 
crate through it, ſo as to occaſion any con- 
ſiderable Decay in the Seed: And we may 
conſider likewiſe, That as this Salt is firſt 
tixed by extraordinary Heat, ſo we can- 
not ſuppoſe, That while the Seeds are 
paſſing through the hot and dry Climates, 
the Salt can ſuffer any great Change or 
Alteration; and fo it is as natural to ſup- 
poſe, That the Seeds which are under its 
Shelter, cannot be much altered; and we 
well know, that a Climate about the La- 
titude of ours, is rarely diſpoſed to melt 
Salr, ſo that under ſuch Shelter we can 
hardly find any Seeds to be brought to us 
that will not be in good Perfection. And 


this has led me otten to admire at the 


Principles in Nature, that diſpoſe ſome 
Bodies to fix themſelves from Liquids by 
Violent Heat, and others, which are in 
their Principle as Liquid, to be only fixed 
by Entrance of Cold. Tis a Subject worth 
Conſideration, and will greatly help to 
the Deſign which we have now before us; 
but my preſent Opportunity will not al- 


low me to inlarge upon it, only by the bye 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall obſerve, that fome Plants do not 
grow in the Summer Months, but only 
have a vegetative Motion in the Winter ; 
and others are only in Motion in the Sum- 
mer; and upon the leaſt Approach of Cold, 
are fixed, and loſe their Vegetation. 

But to return to my Subject; We are 
next to conſider of the beſt Means for the 
Tranſportation of the Plants themſelves, 
and that may be done, in a ſhort Voyage, 
without any Earth about the Roots, if 
of are Trees of any Subſtance, that is 
to fay, of an Inch, or an Inch and Half 


Diameter in the Stem; but they muſt be 


very clear of Wet before they are pack'd 
up, otherwiſe there will be a Ferment 
about their Bark which will deſtroy them. 
I have known ſome Trees, which have 
5 after they have been without Earth 
r Ten Months, Orange Trees eſpeci- 
ally; and a Willow Twig, which I uſed 
to carry in my Hand for more than Ten 
Moaths, is now, after Five Years ſticking 
in the Side of a Bank, become a good 
ree. | 
But for Tranſporting of Plants, which 
require Earth to.grow in while they un- 
dergo a long Paſſage, I can give no better 
Directions than what I have lately obſerv- 
ed in a Letter of Mr. Mark Catesby, a ve- 
ry ingenious Gentleman, written from 
Carolina to Mr. * concerning the 
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Carriage of Plants by Sea, which he has 
had good Experience of, as appears from 
the many Varieties of Virginia Plants 


England; and is as follows. 


7 


To Mr. FAIR CHILD.” 


{5% Sa | 


Deſire when you ſend Plants by Shipping to 
[ 2 Parks, bh ſend 2 5 rh 5 
not in Baskets; for Baskets contribute much 
to the Miſcarriage, Winter # the beſt Time; 
October #f it could be, and to put the Tabs 
in the Ballaſt, which keeps them moiſt and mo» 
derately warm, So managed, I have had beſt 
Succeſs with Plants from England; for op 
the Quarter-Deck they are often wetted wi 
Salt Water, and require the greateſt Tendanc 
from bad Weather, aud even with the greateſf 
Care they miſcarry, as they did with me, It #% 
ſo hot in the Hold in Summer, that they ſpend 
their Sap at once, and dye, ſo that that is not 
4 Time to ſend any Thing. __ 


Mark Catesby. 
Thad almoſt forgot one Thing, relat- 


ing to the Carriage of Seeds from one 
Place to another, which this Gentleman 


* uſually practiſed with Succeſs, 1. e. That 
| | he 
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he always uſed to put the Seeds in the 
Shell of a Gourd, and ſeal them up, and 
by that means I have not known them to 
miſcarry, in ſeveral Parcels which he has 
ſent from Virginia to England. 

Now we are come ſo far, it is neceſſary 
that we obſerve, that a Catalogue, how- 
ever neceſſary it is, of thoſe Plants which 
will be acceptable to us, will fill up a 
larger Volume than I propoſe in theſe 
Monthly Writings; and then too we are 
in want of many of the Names, given 
them by the People of the Countries 
where they grow, and to call them only 
by the Names given them by our Botaniſts, 
would not be intelligible to any but ſuch 
as have ſtudied Botam; ſo that at preſent, 
I know no better Way than adviſing in 
general all thoſe Gentlemen who uſe 
the Sea, and are diſpoſed to collect either 
Plants. or Seeds Abroad, to let them be 
chiefly of ſuch Sorts as are uſeful in their 
Timber or in their Wood for Dying, or 
in their Roots, Fruits, Fe. for Phyſick 
or Diet. Indeed fo far we may venture to 
preſcribe, in particular, that the Guave 
brought over to us in Plants, ſuppoſe of 
an Inch Diameter in the Stem, and likes 
wiſe the Tamarind, in the ſame State, 
might be made to proſper with us; and 
ſo too the Plantains and Banana's of the 
Weſt-Indies ſhould be brought to us in 
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Plants of ſome Strength, if we expect to 
have the deſired Succeſs with them ; the 
Cinnamon-Tree allo from Ceylon, the 
Pimento from Jamaica, and any other 
Spice - Trees rather in Plants than in Seeds; 
or if the freſh Seeds of the Nutmeg could 
be gathered, they may be planted in a 
Tub of Earth about Two Inches deep, 
or coated with Clay about Two Inches 
thick, or dipt in Bees-Wax. Ginger 
wichout curing, if the Roots are mode- 
rately dried in the Pocket or the Sun, 
will come well to us: The Mango 1s hike. 
wiſe very deſirable, and I doubt not, 
but the Stones, if they are preſerved in 
Clay, or Bees-Wax, or Earth, may be 
ealily made to grow here with our Stoves. 
Jam perſuaded, by. ſome Experiments 
made by William Parker of Healing, Eſq; 
that all Plants which have RezinousJuices, 
will bear our Climate/ without Shelter; 
for that curious Gentleman has already 
tried a vaſt Variety of thoſe Kinds in the 
open Ground, and ſome of them, which 
are Natives of the warmer Climes, are as 
unconcerned at our Winters, as if they 
were Natives of our own Climate; and 
I have found, that the Plants of Chiza 
and Perſia do very well with us. As tor 
Melons, Water. Melons, Gourds, or Pump- 
kins, and Squaſhes, we have already, I 
believe, moſt of the Sorts, though there 
| | are 
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are few among us that uſe their Fruit, 
except of the firſt Sorts. 
The Gentleman who has been ſo kind 
to ſend me the Letter which has occaſion'd 
theſe Obſervations, mentions a Thought 
of his concerning the Naturalizing the 
Lime, or Wild Lemon, as ſome call it, in 
our Climate. I find, that this fort of Plant 


is apt to bear Fruit plentifully with us, 


and to ripen its Fruit well, which is a 
certain Sign of its Welfare in our Latitude, 
and all the Orange or Lemon Race are 
hardy enough to ſtand the Winter with 
us, in common Green-houſes ; and even 
ſome are hardy cnough to ſtand abroad in 
our moſt Southern Quarter s. 

The greateſt Adventure of this kind 
that ever was attempted in England, was 
that famous Introduction of the Orange- 
tree and Myrtle by Sir Francis Carew and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who whilſt they reſided 
in Spain in Queen Elizabeth's Time, choſe 
theſe Fruits for our general Eatertain- 
ment, and firſt made them familiar to our 
Climate in the Year 1585, when theſe 
Great Men diſcover'd the building of the 
Spaniſh Armado againſt us. Tradition in- 
forms us, theſe Orange-trees were 1imme- 
diately brought to Bedington in Surrey, one 
of the Seats belonging to the ancient Fa- 
mily of the Carews. They were then in 
Cafes, and there was at firſt no other Safe- 

guard 
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guard for them in the Winter, than ſetting 
them into a Pit in the Ground, and cover- 
ing them in ſevere Weather with Boards 
and Straw ; and they were thus preſerv'd 
for ſeveral Years, cill at length it was 
judged pra cticable to plant them in the 
natural Ground, where they have remainꝰd 
in extraordinary Health and Vigour, by 
giving them only a little Shelter in the 

inter by means of a Frame of Timber, 
which could be taken to pieces at Pleaſure, 
But now the worthy Gentleman Sir Vi. 
cholas Carew, who at preſent is the Poſſeſ- 
ſor of that fine Seat, has exceedingly a- 
dorn'd theſe beautiful Trees, by building 
a new Conſervatory for their Defence in 
Winter, which 1s 10 elegantly contrived, 
that tho? the Trees in themſelves may be 
eſteem'd one of the Wonders of our Coun- 
try, their new Place of Shelter giyes them 
o great a Luſtre, that it ſeems as if the 

me curious Deſign which was begun by 
the Learned Predeceſſors of this Family, 
is ſtill ſupported and maintained by their 
worthy Succeſſor : And this is the more 
valuable, as it is remarkable, That few 
Great Families have the ſame Spirit kept 
up for Two Generations ; what is ſet up 
by the Father, is deſtroy'd by the Son; 
what is bought by one, is fold by the o- 
ther, Ce. . 
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Theſe Orange-trees were the firſt that 
ever were known to be brought into Exg- 
land, and the firſt likewiſe that were ſet 
in the natural Ground; and from the ex- 
traordinary Produce of Fruit in theſe, I 
doubt not but that we have been encou- 
raged to undertake the Culture of this 
Noble Tree, and have now made it to be 
ſa familiar with our Exgliſb Soil and Cli- 
mate: And we have likewiſe an Inſtance 
of the good Growth of the Lemon, and its 
bearing Fruit, even in the natural Ground, 
at a Gentleman's at Peterſbam near Rich- 
mond; But this, as I am told, has ſome 
little Shelter in the Winter to defend it 
from the ſevereſt Froſts. However, in 
Devonſhire there are ſome Oranges which 
grow abroad without it. n e, 

I have, in ſome of my Monthly-Obſerva- 
tions, taken Notice of the famous Orange» 
Trees at Bedington, ſoon after I was firſt 
ſurprized with their Beauty: But as to 
their Dimenſions, I can now more par- 
ticularly. explain my- ſelf, from the Ac- 
count 1 have got from Mr. Henry Day the 
ingenious Gardener who now. has the 
Management of them. © The Orange- 
Trees, ſays he, at Sir Nicholas Carew!s 
c at Bedington, are Fourteen Foot high 
« from the naked Ground ; for 1a theſe 
* there is not the Advantage of any Ad- 
dition, ſuch as a Pot, Tub, or Caſe 

to 
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& to be reckon'd in their Height: The 
« Girt of the Stem is 29 Inches, and the 
& Spreading of the Branches is 12 Foot 
« one Way, and 9 Foot another, theſe 
ce are continually full of Fruit, Which 
« ripen perfectly, and are as compleatly 
« adorn'd with Flowers. 

Among theſe Trees, is a Myrtle of 
the Spaniſh Broad-leav'd kind, which is 
above 18 Foot high, and ſpreads 45 Foot; 
and if we joyn to this, the Myrtles I 
have ſeen growing in Devonſbire in the 
natural Ground, I cannot fee Occaſion 
for any great Uſe of Fire for theſe Sorts 
of Plants, as there is commonly uſed in 
our Green-houfes; but, indeed, when 
Plants are in Pots, they are much more 
ſubject to ſuffer by the Froſt, than if 
they had the Poſſeſſion of the free Ground; 
and the more woody the Plants are, they 
are ſtill the more hardy. 

1 believe, I may venture to ſay, That 
Plants, which are Natives of the hot- 
ter Climates, will thrive much better 
with us, if they come to us in growh 
Plants, than if they were to be brought 
in the Seed. Among other Things, I 
would deſire, that the Rivers, Bogs or 
Lakes, in the ſeveral Foreign Parts, be ex- 
amined, and that, without Scruple, any 
Herb or Plant growing therein, if it has 
Seed which is ripe or near ripe, may 
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have the Seed gather'd, and put into an 
earthen Veſſel, with Water and Earth. 
NM. B. Some of theſe ripen their Seed un- 
der Water : They might thus be brought 
to us, and if it is remarked, whether 
they grow in running or ſtanding Water, 
we can ealily propagate them with us. 
In theſe Sorts of Plants, any one may be 


ſure to bring us ſomething new, if he 


will take the Pains to gather the Seeds ; 
tor, as yet, I do not know any, but my- 
ſelf, who has brought any new Waters 
plant to England, or has ever attempted 
it; and ſome of them are very ſurprizin 
in their Manner of Growth. I coul 
wiſh, likewiſe, that we could get ſome 
Plants or Seeds of Pepper to grow with 
us, and ſome of the true Rhubarb, if poſ- 
ſible, for this laſt has not yet grown in 
Europe, as I could ever find; though 
once, I remember, the late ingenious Mr. 
Jacob Bobart thought he had got it, 

The Follanders, who are certainly the 
moſt induſtrious People in the World, 
make it a great Part of their Buſineſs to 
colle& Plants from all Parts of the World, 
in order to chuſe out thoſe which may 
be uſeful to them, either at Home or in 
ſome of their Weſt - Indian Plantations, 
and the States there, give great Encou- 
ragement to ſuch as do their beſt En- 
deavour in this Way ; for that _— 
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finds its Advantage by ſo doing, as in one 
particular Inſtance is evident; and that is, 
In cultivating Coffee in Surinam, which, 
with great Difficulty, they firſt got from 
Arabia Felix to Batavia, and thence to 


the Cape, ſo to Amſterdam, and then to 


Surinam, whither they firſt ſent it in the 
Year 1714. and I now am inform'd, 
that the Surinam Plantation has already 
born a good Quantity of Coffee; but I 
think it would be much more the Inte. 
reſt of our Nation to encourage the Im: 
porting of ſtrange Plants, than any other 
upon Earth, ſeeing the Happineſs of our 
Soil and Situation, and the great Variety of 
Climates in which we have Plantations 
or Settlements abroad. I have alread 
been the Occaſion of planting ſeveral Mil- 
lions of Ever-green Oaks in England, and 
have naturalized the Caper to our Cli- 
mate, with ſeveral other Plants of Uſe; 
but the Plague raging about Thoulon, I 
have not been able to get Seeds over to 
make the Caper as common in Exglana, 
as I defign'd it; but I doubt not but in 
a few Years we might have Capers 
enow of our own Growth to ſerve the Na- 
tion; and tho the Value of them may not 
perhaps be thought conſiderable, yet we 
are ſure they will ſufficiently pay the 
Rent of the Place, and every Little 
Which 
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which is gain'd to a Nation, is an Adyag- 
tage to it which ſhould not be diſre- 
garded, | 
But I come now, to my Third Pro 
ſition, which is, That when we geber 
Plants abroad, we ſhould, if pollible, 
learn the Names they are called by in 
the Country „and their Uſe or View” 
and ſome Notice taken of their Soil and 
Situation, but eſpecially the Climate; 
and, if it could be Hohe we ſhould know 
the Humour of every Climate a Plant is 
brought from; that is, How long the 
Heats U ſt, and when the Rains be in 
0 fl 515 terminate; for by theſe Hints 
ſure of making every Plant 
Mache a Valuable to us, which ma 
be brpüggd from any Part of the World. 
And for the Degree of Heat required to 
ſtate. every Climate, I have now fo 
far proved! it by ſeveral Experiments, that 
I have directed the making of Regulated 
Thetmometers on Purpoſe for this Uſe, 
by that very ingenious Operator in Ma- 
thematical Inſtruments, Mr. John Fowler, 
at the Globe in Swithin's. Alley near the 
Royal Exchange, London, who is fo juſtly 
admired by all that know him for his 
good Underſtanding of every Thing 
Which falls in the Way of his Profeſſion, 
As for the Birds mention'd by my Cor- 
reſpondent,” which might be brought from 
K 2 other 
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other Countries to be made familiar with 
us, it is certainly to be done, and will 
ſucceed very well; for we have had many 
Inſtances of Fowls both of the Land and 
Water, which have done very well with 
us; as for Example, Thoſe collected b 
Admiral Churchill, the Earl of Portland 
the Duke of Ormonde, Mr. Dubois, and 
ſome private Gentlemen of my Acquain- 
tance, where even the Birds and Fowls 
of the hotteſt Climes, ſeem'd to rejoice 
as much in our open Air, as if they had 
been at Home, even ſo far as to lay their 
Eggs, and breed with us as well as any 
of our domeſtick Fowls, At the Duke of 
Portland's eſpecially, there were Parrots, 
which for ſeveral Years, and, as I am 
inform'd, are at this Day, flying wild in 
his Woods; but I do not hear that they 
yet breed, though, I think, I could find 
a Means to bring them to it. Canary- 
birds are bred here without Difficulty, 
if we give them Shelter, and I am in- 
form'd by a Perſon of Honour, That he 
had two Paroquets had young ones 
hatch'd at his Houſe. Indeed, the two 
latter are generally kept in Houſes, and 
therefore, having more Warmth, may be 
excited to breed ; but I am perſuaded we 
might bring them to breed in the open 
Air, by a Method which I have expert- 
enc'd among ſome foreign Fowls with 
Succels, 
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Succeſs, and after a little more Know- 
ledge in it, deſign to communicate : Nor 
need we deſpair even of preſerving and 
continuing with us thoſe Birds and Fowls 
which are Birds of Paſſage, ſuch as Wood- 
cocks, Quails, Nightingales, and even 
Storks themſelves; for we have had 
many Inſtances, that Woodcocks have 
bred in Exgland, and that Quails have 
lived with us the Year about, and Nigh- 
tingales have been kept with us for ſeve- 
ral Years; and I remember a Stork that 
has tarry'd one whole Winter in Health 
with us. It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, 
that. this laſt Bird retires to the Moon 
in the Winter, or, with more Probability, 
as far as China or its Confines : But where- 
ever Nature directs theſe to go when 
they have their natural Liberty, yet we 
find, that when they are reſtrain'd by 
Accident from leaving us at the Seaſons 
of Paſſage, they can ſubſiſt with us for 
ſeveral Years; fo that *tis poſſi ble to tame 
them, and keep them with us conſtantly, 
as well as other Fowls ; or elſe, if we 
were to have them young, and at once 
allow them the Freedom of our Fenny 
Countries, I ſuppoſe they would be as 
conſtant to us as they are to other Coun- 
tries. I am perſuaded, that the Iſle of 
Ely and Fens in Lincolnſhire, would fur- 
niſh them ſufficiently with Food, ſuch 
as Frogs and Fiſh, Cc. to intice them 
to 
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to uſe thoſe Places every Summer, not- 
withſtanding the old ridiculous Notion, 
that they will not breed in any Govern- 
ment but a Common- Wealth ; ?Tis their 
Food and right Treatment which enga- 
ges them and all other Birds and Fowls 
to any Place. And fo, therefore, if We 
have a Mind to have a Rookery, , we 
may, I ſuppoſe, eaſily compaſs it by 
Breeding up a good Number of young 
Rooks tame, and letting them looſe à 
little before Breeding-time, where there 
are high Trees. And Nightingales alſo, 
may be bred tame, and turn'd out where 
there are Buſhes; and I have been told, 
they have bred every Year in the ſame 


Place, by ſuch Means. We have alſo In- 


ſtances enough of Foreign Beaſts, which 
have been naturalized to our Climate. 
But, indeed, there is no Occaſion for any of 
them to come among us, but ſuch as are 
Beaſts of Burden, or are proper for Food: 
The Camel and Dromedary, I think, would 
be of Service to us, for carrying Burdens, 
and their Swiſtneſs. So, likewiſe, Thave 
known, that Fiſh has been brought hi- 
ther from the Eaſt- Indies, and has lived 
ſeveral Years; and at this Day, Mr. 
John Warner, a curious Gentleman at Ro- 
therhith, has ſome Sorts of Fiſh in his 
Ponds which he brought from Germany. 
So that, in a Word, I am of Opinion, that 
there is not any Beaſt, Bird, Fiſh, or 
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Plant, which may not be brought to live 
with us, and many of them to be ſo na- 
turaliz'd to our Climate, as to breed and 
proſper with us only, by being a little 
taken Care of in their Food. But we 
muſt obſerve, That when we introduce 
either Animal or Vegetable, we muſt 
imitate, as much as poſſible, the Mode 
of their Lite in their own Country; for 
this mult be preſerved equally, whether 
we have a Quadrupede, a Bird, a Fiſh, 
a Vegetable, or even an Inſect, if we 
propoſe Succeſs in our Undertakings. 

I have yet to conſider one Part of this 
Letter, which relates to a very Capital 
Point in Vegetation; i. e. The Way which 
Nature takes to help the Growth of 
Plants, and preſerve their Life, beſides 
what Nouriſhment they get from the 
Earth through their Roots. 

My curious Correſpondent obſerves, 
That in ſome. of the hotter Climates, the 
Earth is without Rain for Six or Seven 
Months together, and is ſo much parched 
and dryed every Summer Seaſon, that 
there is hardly any Moiſture to be found 
in it for three or four Foot deep, and the 
Heats are ſo exceſſive during that Time, 
that without the refreſhing Dews of the 
Nights, (which are very conſiderable) 
the Plants muſt inevitably periſh ; tor 
they can have no Moiſture but what 

1 they 
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they receive from the Dews; and that 
Moiſture, he tells me, ſupports the Trees 
and Plants in a flouriſhing State: for the 
Leaves, by the exceſſive Heat of the 
Sun, contract themſelves towards the 
End of the Day, but expand themſelves, 
and become more explain'd by the fall- 
ing Dews of the Nights; ſo that they 
Ve a moſt agreeable Verdure in the 
ornings and firſt Parts of the Day: 
From this Moiſture, likewiſe, of the 
Dews, the ſame Plants receive Nouriſh- 
ment enough to bring Fruit to Perfe- 
ction. Thus is the Caſe of Plants in hot 
Countries, as my Correſpondent intimates 
in his Letter; and, as he well obſerves, 
helps very much to explain the Motion 
of the Sap, or, in other Terms, its Cir- 
culation ; for by theſe Dews feeding the 
Leaves in the Nights, the whole Plant 
is nouriſh'd fo as to ſupport itſelf againſt 
the extreme Heats of the Day. 
The Fact alone may be diſputed by 
ſuch People as have not been led beyond 
the Limits of their own Country ; or, at 
leaſt, have not had ſome Experience in 
the Culture of Exotick Plants; In the 
latter, which is next our View, we find, 
that when we confine a Plant from the Air 
in a common Conſervatory, by keeping 
the Windows and Doors cloſe ſhut tor a 
few Days, the Leaves of that „ 
urn 
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turn Yellow, or of a pale Colour, which 
is a certain Token of Sickneſs; and if then 
we continue to confine it without the 
Freedom of freſh Air, we muſt give it 
over for loſt; this 1s certain, Experience 
furniſhes us with Examples of it every 
Day. We may then be afſured, *tis not 
the Nouriſhment drawn by Roots alone 
. which ſupports a Plant; but the Air muſt 
likewiſe contribute: there is a Moiſture 
in the open or freſh Air which is imbibed 
by the Spongy Parts in a Plant, that 
communicates itſelf to its principal Parts, 
and helps to nouriſh the Veſſels through 
which the common Juices move in their 
Circulation, as it is in the Caſe of an Ani- 
mal Body, which being contin'd from free 
Air, cannot be Healthful. 
We have a remarkable Inſtance of the 
great Helps which Plants receive from 
the Air, in the ſeveral Sorts of Sedums and 
ſome Alves, which being taken in Branches 
and Slips, and hung up in ſome Room 
where the Air has a free Paſſage, thoſe 
Branches and Slips will remain Firm and 
Green for many Years ; and moreover; 
when the Air is tending to Moiſture, 
theſe Branches and Slips will put forth 
Roots, which ſometimes ſhoot to a very 
great Length and Thickneſs ; but at the 
Approach of dry Weather, or if they are 
debarr'd from free Air, they ſhrink and 
dry up. This ſpringing of Roots from the 
1. Parts 
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Parts of Plants which never had any Roots 
before, denotes, that there is every Pro- 
perty in the Air which is neceſſary for the 
Growth of Plants, though not for the 
Nouriſhment of Plants; for the Roots are 
thus made by frequent Changes of Wea- 
ther. We find the Plants do nor enlarge 
themſelves, but decreaſe gradually in their 
Subſtance: ?Tis then, the Air which 
chiefly contributes to explain and unfold 
the ſeveral Parts of Plants, and the Earth 
only contains ſuch Juices as are neceſſary 
to feed and nouriſh theſe Parts which the 
Air contributes to bring forth. But what 
J have already ſaid in ſome of my former 
Treatiſes concerning the Anatomy of Plants, 
will give us a better Light into this curi- 
ous Scene of Nature, and will plainly 


ſhew us, That all the Parts of a Plant are 


ſo interwoven one with the other, that 
not any one Part of the Body can be af. 
fected, but all the reſt muſt ſhare with 
it; which cannot be accounted for with- 
out allowing, that there is a Circulation 
of Juices in Plants, and that the Air is 
abſolutely neceſſary to aſſiſt in that Ope- 
ration, by preſerving the ſeveral Parts in 
a way of Action. 

Another Inſtance to prove the Neceſſity 
of Air to ſupport Plants is, That when 
Plants, ſuch as Orange-Trees and ſome 
others, have been a long Time without 


Earth, ſuch as their Caſe is when they 
are 
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are in their Paſſage from Genoa to us, 
we find no Remedy ſo good to bring their 
Veſſels ro a right Tone, or to prepare 
them for Action, as to lay them, for a few 
Days, upon a Piece of Ground in a Shady 
Place. The Efluvia riſing from ſuch 
Ground, moiſtening the Air, reforms the 
Veſſels, which at firſt laying down were 
| ſhrunk, and diſpoſe them for the Recep- 
tion of the Juices of the Earth. When- 
ever thoſe Plants are ſet into it, they 
will then grow liberally ; but if they were 
to be immediately planted from the Cheſts 
they were brought in, without Prepa- 
ration of this Kind, their Growth would 
be hazardous: Which is all I ſhall ſay at 
this Time relating to the Letter. 

By way of Concluſion, Iam to acquaint 
my Reader, that the Fine Piece of Moſaick 
Work, or Roman Pavement, found at 
Woodcheſter in Glouceſter-ſhire, by my wor- 
thy Friend Edmond Browne, Eſq; is not yet 
quite perfected: But as he informs me, 
that I may ſoon expect that Favour from 
him, I chuſe to decline the publiſhing of 
that Part of it, which I delineated ſome 
time ago, and deſign'd for theſe Papers; ſup. 
poſing the Whole together will be much 
more acceptable to my Readers. 

The Gentlemen who have any Thing 
new and inſtructive to communicate, are 
deſired to ſend their Letters directed for 
me at Mr. Fowler's, Mathematical Inſtru- 
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ment Maker, at the Globe in Swithin's Al. 
ley, near the Royal-Exchange, Corahill; And 
any one who is deſirous of my Advice, 
may readily command it. 


COTE TINO BLOT 
To Mr. BRADLEY. 


8 IR, 
Ac cording to your Deſire, I ſend youu an 
Account of what extraordinary Flowers 
blow in my Garden in June and July. I am, 


Your humble Servant, 
T, FAIRCHILD, 


Flowers for the Month of | UNE. 


Reat Apocinum of Virginia; White 
FJ Wall-Flowers, and ſeveral other un- 
common Kinds ; the Tarkey and Sweet Sca- 


bious, various Kinds ; Aſh colour & White- 


Flower'd-Tree Scabious; ſeveral Kinds 
2 Fox- Gloves; Mules Two Sorts; Can- 
dy-Tuft-Tree ; Sweet Williams; All the 

Sorts of Lillies of the Valley, Sweet Lilly 
Aſphodils, Day-Lilly, The Roman and 
Flaming Lilly, The White Lilly ſtriped 
with Scarlet; Sedums ſeveral Sorts; 
great Variety of Daiſies; Fine Ranun- 
culas ; Double - - Creeping Crow - Foot ; 
Sea- Daffodil ; various Kinds of Colum- 
bines ; Ladies Mantle; Tree Spurge; 
| Onton- 
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Onion-leav'd Afphodil ; Aloe-leav'd Aſ- 
phodil ; Roſemary-leav'd Buck-Thorn ; 
Geraniums ſeveral Sorts ; Palma Chri- 
ſti; Scorpion Senna, and Bladder Sen- 
na; Conyolvulus; Scrophularia ; Blue- 
flower'd Geniſta ; Holy-oaks; ſome Car- 
nations; Oranges and Lemons; Roſes ; 
Four Sorts of Corn Flags; Small White- 
. flower'd Female Cyſtus, and Large Gum 

Cyſtus, Dwarf Yellow-flower'd Cyſtus; 
Globe-flower'd Rockets, Double and Sin- 
gle; White and Purple Iris; Ten Sorts of 
Flag Iris, Collection of Boulbous Iris; 
Peach leav'd Bell. Flower; White and 
Blue Canterbary Bells; Dwarf Bell-flow- 
er'd-Tree; Milkwort ; Nettle-leav'd jeſ- 
ſamine; Valerian White and Red, Greek 
Valerian; White and, Blue Sea Pink; 
Yellow Moly, Sweet-ſcented Moly, In- 
dian Serpents, and Homer's Moly; ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Heart's-Eaſe; great Blue- Bot- 
tle, Savoy and. Tradeſcants Spider worts; 


Fraxinella White and Red; Blue Monks- 


Hood ; Blue-Feather'd Hyacinth ; Double 
White and Red Batchelors Buttons; Ger- 
mander, and Germander-leav'd Chick- 
weed; Italian Honyſuckle ; French Hony- 
ſuckles; Virginian Aſtragalus ; Syringa ; 
French Willow; Turkey Lichneſs, Tree 
Lichneſs; Early White and Red Hony- 
ſuck les; Tree Cinquefoil ; Dwarf Broom; 
Moon-trefoil; Lotus Tree; Spaniſh Broom ; 
Yellow, White and Red Yerrow ; Pome- 
granates ; 
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granates ; Yellow, White, Common and 
Imperial Martagons; Double White 
Mountain Ranunculus; Calamiath ; 
Goats Rue White and Blue ; Double 
and Single Scarlet Lichneſs ; Larks Spurs; 
Horned Poppies, Ever-Living, Black, and 
other Poppies ; Sweet and Everlaſting 
Peaſe; White Jeſſamine; Yellow Indian 
and Spaniſh Single and Double Jeſſamine, 
Yellow and Virginia Jeſſamine ; Maſtick. 
Tree; Three Sorts of Thrift ; French 
Sage; Single and Double Virgins Bower; 
French Bean-Tree ; Spirea Frutex, and 
_ Currant-leav'd Spirea ; Double and Single 
feather d Campion; Two Sorts of Orni- 
thogalum ; Golden Rod ; Sir George Whee- 
ler's Tutſon; Mountain Scabious ; Deptford 
Pink; Two Sorts, of Limoniums; Dwarf 
Mountain - MilkFort ; ſeveral Sorts of 
Ficoides; Four Sorts of Tongue-leav'd 
Aloes ; Lichnoides ; Virginian Purple Sun 


Flower ; Fennel Flower ; Double and Sin- 


gle White and Blue Throatworts. 


Flowers for the Month of JULY. 


Ranges and Lemons; Annual Stocks; 

Aſh-colour and White Tree Scabi- 
ous, Sweet-ſcented and Mountain Scabi- 
ous ; Collection of Carnations; Two 
Sorts of Mules; Sweet Williams; Ro- 
man, Orange and Day-Lilly ; * 
| eve- 
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ſeveral Sorts; Roſemary-leay'd Buck- 
Thorn; ſeveral Sorts of Roſes ; Peach- 
leav*d Bell Flower Two Sorts, and Dwarf 
and Steeple Bell Flowers; Double Creep- 
ing Crowfoot ; Valerian White and Red, 
Greek Valerian White and Blue; Four 
Sorts of Hearts-Eaſe ; Great Blue Bottle ; 
Tradeſcants Spiderwort ; Double White 
and Red Batchelors Buttons; Virginian 
Aſtragalus; French Honyſuckles ; French 
Willow; Annual Lichneſs, Tree Lichneſs, 
Double and Single Scarlet Lichneſs; 
Lichnoides; Liſy machia; Tree Milk- 
wort, ſmall Mountain Milkwort; Dutch, 
Late, Red, and Ever -Green Honyſuckle; 
Tree Cinquefoil ; Yellow and Red 
Yerrow ; Spaniſh Broom White and Yel- 
low ; White, Imperial, Scarlet and Vir- 
ginian Martagon ; Calaminth; Three 
Sorts of Lavander ; White and Blue Goats- 
Rue ; Horned, Ever-living, Black and 
Common Poppies ; Sweet Peaſe Scarlet 
and Common; Yellow, White, Blue 
and Scarlet Lupines; Colutea of Æthio- 
pia and Canada; White Jeſſamine; Vir- 
ginian Yellow, Common Yellow, Spaniſh 
Double and Single Jeſſamine; Common 
Spirea, and Currant-leav'd Spirea ; Fea- 
ther'd Campion, Double and Single Roſe. 
Campion ; Double and Single Virgins . 
Bower; Everlaſting Peaſe ; Starworts ; 
Golden Rod of ſeveralSorts; Spiked Speed- 
well; Two Sorts of Limoniums; Ficoides 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral Sorts; Winter Cherry; White 
flower'd Nightſhade-Tree; Capſicums ; 
Love Apples; French Bean-Tree ; Myr- 
tles; African and French Marigolds; 
Amaranthus and Balſamines; Four Sorts 
of Sun-Flowers; White Helebore, with 
a Black Flower; Oliander-leav'd Tree 
Apocinum; Four Sorts of Gnaphali- 


ums; Four Sorts of Olianders; Scar- 


let and Blue Cardinal Flowers; White 
and Yellow. Mullen; Red and White 
Orpin, and the ſmall Ever-Green Sort; 
Fritilaria Craſſa, ſmall and great; Two 
Sorts of Paſſion Flowers. h 


N. B. Subſcriptions for the Family-Di&ionary 
are taken in by the Undertaker Mr. 
Daniel Midwinter, Bookſeller, at the Three 
Crowns in St. Paul's Church-Tard, London. 
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To the Night Honourable 12 
Farl of BuzLiN GTO W. 


» 10 . eee wy 
of 
Stile m Your Lordihips Pa- 
laces and Gardens > * us 

duch an Example of Your 

diſtinguiſhing Genius, that at the 

ſame Time I am naturally led to Com- 

plement Your Lordſhip upon the Hap- 

pineſs of Your Taſte, and congratulate 

my Country upon the Improvements 

which muſt neceſlarily accrue to it, 

from the Opportunity we have of ad- 

miring Your Lordſhip's Works. 

*Tis from ſuch 5 Examples 
as Your Lordſhip has given us, that 
we may hope to ſee both our Build- 
ings and Gardens brought to the 
higheſt Pitch of Perfection; and there- 


by 


77 —_— 0 obſerve the Blegancy 
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The DE DICAT ION. 
by render the Britiſh Nation the Ad. 


miration of Foreigners 
This Papers which I here lay before 


Your Lordſhip, are calculated for the 


Uſe and Entertainment of my Coun- 


try : And as they conſiſt of ſuch De- 
ſigns as are new and practicable for 
the Improvement of Gardens; I have 
the more Reaſon to hope they will be 
favourably receiv d into Your Lord- 


ſhip's Protection, which is the higheſt 
Ambition 3 | 


May it pleaſe Your Lordſbip, 
Your Lordſbip's moſt 


Oe bunbl Serv ant. 


Richard Bradley, 
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Firſt, Concerning the Order of Nature, and 
. the Uſe of that Knowledge in the propaga- 
ting and cultivating. of Plants; with Re- 

marks upon the Diſpoſition of Gardens in 
general, 2-316 Hel einn: bas 18 


8 deſign tis ſnall conclude. 
my Monthly Writings, ſo I. 
I think; negęſſary to give my 
Reader a Word or two par- 
r ticularly. concerning them. 
When I firſt-ſet out in 
this Way of Writing, J had two Views, 
the firſt was, to inſtruct the Operators in 
Husbandty and Car fies in the Bari 
Id | rt 


A. 
— 
* 
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Part of theſe Arts, by bringing them ac- 
ainted with the Nature of Things, and 
ow Bodies, or 7 of created Matter, 
had a Dependence Upon one er: It 
xder to which, I began to explain the A+ 
alogy that there is between Plants and 
2 that thereby we might ehe 
know how to enter into that untrodden 
Path of the Vegetative Life, or how Ve- 


etation is performd; which naturally 

ed me to congder the natomy of Plants, 
and which at length brought me to broach 
that New Doctrine, that the Sap of Plants 
circulates as truly as the Blood does in 
Animal Bodies, which I have in theſe 
Works confirm'd beyond Contradiction, by 
many - convincing ' nc. At the 
fame Time when I conſider'd the State of 


Plants to be ſo far analogous to that of A- 


nimals, I was as naturally led to think 
that Plants had a Mode of generating, in 
order to continue their ſeveral Species to 
the World ; and this laſt after much La- 
bour I think I have as clearly demonſtra- 
. ted, as it is plain that a Plant is ſubject to 

the Laws of Nature. 42 

- Secondly, I endeavour'd, as much as in 
me lay, to render the Buſineſs of Huſban- 
dry and Gard'ning eaſy and intelligible 
to all Lovers of thoſe Studies; and that 
they might take the greater Delight in 
thoſe Works, I have ſpar'd no Pains to 
make thoſe Diverſions uſeful and profita- 


n 
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ble; and I Matter my ſelf that the De- 
ſign of my Writing 2 had that good 
Effect, as to encourage the making many 
very conſiderable Plantations, which o- 
therwiſe would not have been thought of, 
and ſo. far I hope I may be ſaid to have 
don® ſume Good to the Publick: And I 
hope the Method which I have, propos'd 
for ſtoring a Garden at-once with bearing 
Fruit-Trees, will afford ſome Pleaſure as 
well as Profit to thoſe Gentlemen who do 
not think of planting their Gardens till 
they have Occaſion to retire to them, and 
uſe them, and ſo. are generally forced to 
walt four or five Years for Fruit ; but the 
Way I propoſe, will immediately furniſh 
them. 

But give me leave to ſpeak a little more 
fully to my firſt Deſign, i. e. of the · ratio- 
nal Part of Gard'ning, and how neceſſary 
it is to conſult Nature in other Things as 
well as Vegetables. If we would truly 
underſtand the Nature of Plants, for to 
judge of a Plant only by the Outſide, will 
only inform us that it has Roots, Wood. 
Bark, Pith, Buds, Leaves, Flowers, and 
Fruit; but for what Uſe theſe ſeyeral 
Parts are deſign'd by Nature, can only be 
found out by examining other 1 
dies, and conſulting how far one is analo- 
gous to the other; and ſo by Compariſon 
be brought to ſuch Judgment as leads us 
to Experiments, and thoſe Experiments 
* * declare 
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declare how far we are right or wrong in 
our Judgment. We ſhould know alſo 
how tar every Element is concern'd in 
the Welfare of a Plant; and when we 
have gone ſo far, we are next to think of 
the Parts of a Plant, and how fargthey 
each of them agree with the Parts in Ant- 
mals, which we know the Uſe of; and 
then, when. we have difcover'd how far 
the Parts of one and the other are agree- 
able, we are naturally brought to the Diſ- 
covery of their Uſes, viz. what Parts are 
appointed to receive the Nouriſhmeng 
ſuch as the Roots, which do the Office of 
the Mouths in Animals ; the Veſſels or 
Channels which convey the Juices thro'- 
out the Body, as the Arteries and Veins 
in Animals; and fuch Parts as are made 
for the Secretion of the Juices, like the 
ſecretory Ducts in Animals,  &c. but then 
ſay fome, tho' there is a Circulation of 
Juices in Animals, that is ſet on Foot by 
the Motion of the Heart, yet there is no 
ſuch Pump as the Heart in Plants, and 
therefore there can be no Circulation of 
Juices : Well then, there are Muſcular 
Parts in Animals, but there are no fuch 
Parts in Plants, nor are the Nerves in 
Plants, nor Eyes, nor Ears. Let us then 
conſider why Plants are agreeable to Ani- 
mals in ſome Things, and not in all. In 
Anſwer to which, we muſt confider that 
Animals have local Motion, and * 
3 ave 
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have not; therefore all the Parts that are 
neceſſary to coqvey Animals only fromPlace 
to Place, would be unneceſſary to Plants, 
which axe doom'd by Nature to ſtand al- 
ways in the ſame Place. Now, à8 Ani- 
mals are fometimes in cold Places, and 
ſometimes in hot, ſo the Heart is neceſſary 
to keep their Juices in Motion. The Mutb- 
culax Parts and Tendons are neceſſary to 
give them Strength in their an ee 
their Nerves to give them the. Senſe o 
Feeling; their Eyes to guide them on 
their Way, and their Ears as well to fore- 
warn them of approaching Danger, as to 
receive the Word of Command from their 
Maſters; but every one will certainly al- 
low rhat a Plant can have no Occaſion for 
theſe Parts, for the Reaſon given before : 
The Motion of the Juices in a Plant is 
carry'd on by other Powers, ſuch as Rari- 
faction and Condenſation of the Air, as in 
ſome of Warks I have ſhewn, and 
this particularly depends upon the Know- 
ledge of the four Elements, and their 
Powers. 5 

In this Place I cannot help taking No- 
tice of the extraordinary Wiſdom of the 


Creator, and how much his Omniſcience 


is to be admir'd in the Contrivance of the 


Six Days Work, as. Moſes has deliver d 


it to us. If we conſider the Order that 
the ſeveral created Bodies were made in, 
we ſhall find, from the Knowledge we 

. have 
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have now of Things, that the ſeveral Bo- 
dies could not have ſubfiſtgd if they had 
not been created in the very fame Order 
that Moſes has deliver'd to us; ſo great a 
Philoſopher was Moſes, (if he was not in- 
ſpir'd) that I cannot find how his Account 
of the Creation can be mended, any more 
than contradicted. 1 ſhall beg my Readers 
Patience therefore, While we examine it, 
and reaſon a little upon it. 
We are firſt to conſider the Chaos out 
of which the World was made, as a con- 


fuſed Heap of Matter, without Form, be- 


ing nothing but a deep miry Abyſs, co- 
ver'd with Waters, and invellop'd in Dark- 
neſs; however, this Maſs, as confuſed as 


it was, contain'd a vaſt Capability of 


Things, which only wanted to be deter- 
min'd and ſettled by an omniſcient and 
omnipotent Power, by whoſe Wiſdom, the 
ſeveral rich Qualities which lay hidden 
and confounded with one another, were 


ſeparated, prop#rtion'd, and ranged in 


Order, as related in the Six Days Works. 


The Firſt Day, The Light was ſeparated 


from the Darkneſs. 


The Second Day, The Firmament was 
made, to ſeparate the Waters from 
the Waters. | 


Thy 


The Third Day, The Waters under the 
Firmament were gather'd together in 
one Place, and the dry Land appear'd; 
the Earth then brought forth Graſs 
and Herb yielding Seed, and the Fruit- 
Tree yielding Froic after his Kind, 
whoſe Seed was in it ſelf. | 


The Fourth Day, The Sun and Moon 
were made to rule the Day and the 
Night, and to divide the one from the 
other, and for Signs, and for Seaſon 
and for Days, and for Years za 
alſo in this Day's Work the Stars were 
made. | Th 2 


be Fifth Day, The Fiſhes were created 

to be Inhabitants of: the Waters, and 
to-increaſe and multiply abundantly 
there, and likewiſe every winged 
Fowl after his Kind, to multiply in 
the Earth. 1 8c N 


The Sixth Day, Were made every Beaſt 
of the Earth after his Kind, and Cat- 
tle after their Kind, and every Thing 
that creepeth upon the Earth -after 
his Kind, and laſt of all Man was 
created to have Dominion over the 
Fiſh of the Sea, and over the Fowl 
of the Air, and over every Thing 
that moveth upon the Face of the 
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Earth; and God gave him likewiſe 
every Herb bearing Seed, and every 


Tree in the which is the Fruit of a 


Tree yielding Sced. aer 


Thus the Heavens and Earth were fi- 
niſh'd, and all the Ornaments of them, as 
Trees, Flowers, Herbs, Sun, Moon, and 
Stars, Fiſhes, Fowl, Beaſts of the Field, 
and every crecping Thing, and at laſt 
Mankind, the chief of all. 
Hut let us now enquire how neceſſary it 
is that this Order, and no other, ſhould be 
kept in the Creation of Things. Would 
it have been rational to have found the 
Beaſts of the Field before the Graſs of the 
Field, or the Fowls of the Air before the 
Herb with its Seed, or before there were 
Fiſh, which is the chief Food of ſome 
Fowls, and even of ſome Quadrupeds ? 
or could there be Herb or Graſs without 
the Land had been ſepa rated from the Wa- 
ters? or could there be Fiſh. without the 
Waters had been diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Land? or could the Plants have ſubſiſted 
unleſs the Waters had been ſeparated from 
the Waters, one Part to be above the Fir- 
mament, to fall in due Time in refreſhin 
Showers for the Nouriſhment ef Plants? 
or could any of theſe have ſubfiſted with- 
out a Body of Air made feparate from 
the other Elements? as ſuch was the Fir- 
mament, which kept the Waters which 
22 bn E compoſed 
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compoſed the Clouds, from falling all at 
onee upon the Earth. And befides, What 
Poſſibility could there be of any living 
Creature's finding its Food in ſolemn Dark- 
neſs; or even of moving from Place to Place, 
without Hazard or Deſpair ? or when they 
had feen the Neceſſaries for theMaintenance 
of their Life, how. ſhould they know how 


and when to ſhift their Quarters, in ſearch 
of their Food, without the Diſtinction of 
Seaſons, which are regulated by the Courſe 


of the Sun and Moon, whoſe Influence 


we find governs the Flights of Birds, as 


the Stork, the Woodcock, &%. from one 
Country to another, as ſure as the appoint- 
ed Seaſon is felt by them. Nor are the 
Fiſh' leſs ſenſible of the Times when they 
are to have their Rendezvous at certain 


Places, as we obſerve in the Paſſage of 


Mackarel,,Herrings, G&c. and Plants like- 
wiſe, of ſeveral Kinds, are ſo directed by 
theſe great Powers, that we find them ear- 
lier or later in their Appearance, accor- 
ding as the Sun influences them more or 
leſs. But if it be objected, that Plants 
muſt of Neceflity have the Appearance of 
the Sun to preſerve them, Experience will 
prove the contrary ; for Plants of any 
particular Climate, will live in the ſame 
Climate without the Preſence of the Sun. 
Nor can I think, as ſome do, that Animals 
were not originally made to prey upon 
one another ; for if that had not been = 


|| 
vi 
By 
11 
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firſt Deſign: If the World had remain'd 

in a State of Innocence, the Increaſe of 

Animals would have been ſo great and nu- 

merous, that the Earth and Waters could 

not have cohtain'd them; nor does the 
Wiſdom of, the, Creator appear' leſs in the 

appointing the vaſt Variety of Herbs and 
Plants upon the Earth, diſtinctly different 
in their Eigures, and in their Natures; for 
as he ordain'd ſo great a Variety of Fiſh, 
Fowls, Beaſts, and Inſects, or creeping 
Things of different Forms, and different 
Natures, tis as neceſſary. to ſuppoſe their 
ſeveral Foods ſhould likewiſe be of diffe- 
rent Natures. from one another; nay, it 
is apparently true from Obſervation, 'in 
ſuch as diet upon Plants only ; the Goat 
will eat Herbs which are-poifonous to other 
Creatures, as well as. others will eat thoſe 
which are diſagreeable to the Goat; the 
Green-Bird will eat the Seeds of the Me- 
zereon, which would poiſon a Man, was 
he to eat half ſo many as one of thoſe 
Birds will do at one Time. The different 
Forms of Plants were likewiſe neceſſary, 
that every Animal might rightly diſtin- 
guiſh its proper Food from the reſt: And 
every Inſect too was no leſs regarded in 
the Creation; for as all Inſects feed upon 
Plants, it is neceſſary likewiſe that the Fi- 
gures of Plants ſhould be different from 
one another, to be diſtinguiſh'd by them; 
and ſo the Inſects ton, were * 
| diſtin- 
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diſtinguiſh'd from one another, as they 
were to ſerve as Food for young Birds, 
being tender and eaſy of Digeſtion, before 
their Crops or Maws are capable of di- 
geſting Grain or Seed; but when the Birds 
were created perfect, they had no need of 
theſe Inſects to feed upon; ſo that the 
Creation of InſeAs was not neceſſary till 
the laſt Day's Work, which we-ſuppoſe 


was before there were Increaſe of Birds to 


require them for Food. Nor do think 
the Waters are leſs productive of Varieties 
of Plants than the Land : What numerous 
Diverſities may we obſerve even upon the 
Sea Shores; and what Plants of curious 
Figures do we meet with in Rivers and 
Lakes, which ſerve for the Food and Shel- 
ter of Fiſh ; and as Plants were the only 
created Bodies that are wanting of local 
Motion, how wiſe is the Deſign of placing 
their Seed in themſelves; for how elſe 
could they increaſe ? For if we take a Sur- 
vey of all the other created Works upon 
Earth, we find they are endow'd with 
local Motion, and thi the coupling of 
the Male with the Female is neceſſary, in 
in order to increaſe or multiply their Spe- 
cies; but theſe can follow one another 
from Place to Place, the Male to find out 
the Female, or the Female to diſcover the 
Male; but Plants are fix'd and confin'd ; 
therefore, unleſs they had in themſelves 


the Male and Female Powers, we could 
not 
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not expect their Continuance; and it is 
likely that from this Paſſage in Meſes wri- 
tings, came the firſt Thought of Plants 
having a Power of generating, tho' it was 
not underſtood by what Means, nor was 
the Explaination of it attempted by any 
that I know of, till I firſt made Experi- 
ments upon it in Holland, which when I 
found to anſwer my Expectstion, ſerv'd 
very muck to improve the Diſeovety of 
the Sap's Motion. But as Plants are made 
of different Forms, and have different 
Virtues, as well as Animals and Infe&s 
differ from one another; how neceſfary is 
it that — mould be made Inhabitants of 
different Climates; therefore, witk what 
Wiſdom was the Sun's Courſe directed as 
it is at preſent, to regulate the Climates to 
the Service of all the ſeveral Kinds; but 
there is no End of admiring the Beauty 
and Order of this excellent Work, which 
is ſo wiſely diſpos' d, to contain every 
Thing neceſſary, and is ſo ſubject to Ordex, 
that no ſtrictly new Species can be pro- 
duc'd, or can any different Creatures whoſe 
Parts and Nature are near enough the 
ſame to couple with one another, bring 
forth a Body which ſhall have Power to 
increaſe or multiply. 5 
Before I leave this Subject, I think it 
apropos enough to give my Reader a Word 
or two concerning Creation, as I find it in 
Dr. Mores Conjectura Cabæliſticg. In the 
Philo- 
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Philoſophick Cabala Chapter 2d, the 
Doctor reaſons thus, That thoſe Things 
which in his Enteral Cabala he calls the 
Garniſhing of the Heaven and the Earth, 
namely, the. Sun, Moon, Stars, Animals, 
vegetables, r. in his Philoſophical Con- 
ſtruction, he fays, They are not only ſo, 
but the Gegerations of them; he fays, 
Plants and Animals were the Generations, 


Effects, and Productions of the Earth, the 


Seminal Forms and Souls of Animals, inft- 
nuating themſelves into the prepared Mat- 
ter thereof ; and Suns, Planets, or Earths 
were the Generations or Productions of the 
Heavens, Vigour and Motion being impart- 
ed from the World of Life to the immenſe 
Body of the Univerſe. So that what he 
before, in his Literal Cabala, call'd mere 
Garnifhings, he now ſays, are indeed the 
Productions or Generations of the Hea- 
vens and of the Earth. So ſoon as they 
were made, ( he goes on) That he does 
not take upon him to define the Time 
wherein God made the Heavens and the 
Earth; for he might do it at once, by his 
abfolute Omnipotency ; or he might, when 
he had created all Subftance, as well ma- 
terial as immaterial, let them act one upon 
the other, ſo, and in fuch Periods of Time, 
as the Nature of the Production of the 
Things themſelves requir'd. Thus far the 
Doctor's Philoſophical Reaſoning how the 
Creation of Things was brought to uu : . 
91759 5 
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ſhall proceed to offer ſome Particulars rela- 
ting to the deſigning and laying out of Gar- 
dens; wherein ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
that the more agreeable to Nature our Gar- 
dens are made, ſo much more Beauty do 
they contain, and come nearer that elegant 
and polite Taſte which at preſent is want- 
ing in Gardens. 8.5 

Now we have taken this ſhort View of 
Nature and its Order, we may judge how 
ſhocking and deteſtable muſt every Thing 
be, that is contrary to it; its Beauty is 
Freedom, and its Gaiety familiar; and no- 
thing can be agreeable to the Mind, that 
is not concordant with it. Thoſe who make 
the deſigning and laying out of Gardens 
their Buſineſs, ſhould chiefly conſider this, 
and alſo inform themſelves that Nature is 
full of Variety, and that it is the great 
Variety in Nature that captivates the Mind, 
and draws Admiration, and eſpecially that 
the more Variety there is in a Garden, fo 
much the more it reſembles Nature, and 
of Conſequence is the more beautiful and 
pleaſing ; for good Judges will judge of 
Gardens as they do of Pictures, the more 
free and lively Expreſſion is always pre- 
ferr'd before the more ſtiff and formal. 
In the Diſpoſition of a Garden, there 
ſhould always be avoided the too ſtiff Re- 
gularity, as well as the too wild and. ex- 
travagant ; an eaſy and familiar Diſtribu- 
tion of Art and Nature, of Rule and Li- 
| berty, 
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berty, will always beſt recreate the Mind; 
nor ſhould the Proportion of the Works in 
a Garden be leſs conſulted z for they may 
be too much crouded, as well as too thin- 
ly diſpers'd, and either of / theſe is alike 
ſhocking to the Senſes, and argues Want 
of Taſte and Judgment in the Contriver; 
ſo is it alike diſagrecable; to ſee Works of 
the higheſt Grandeur, which ought only 


to appear in Gardens of the greateſt Ex- 


tent, attempted in a ſmall Garden, for 
tho' on a large Plan they may have a . 
Effect, when they are judiciouſly inter- 
mix'd with one another, yet take any one 
of them ſingly, and confine it to 2 ſmall 
Ground, it will loſe its Beauty. It is no 
leſs diſagreeable to command the Proſpe& 
of a Garden all at once; and that general- 
ly happens from the Love our Deſigners 
have for diſpoſing of Gardens in regular 
Figures, and from their ſtudy'd Contri- 
vance of making one Part uniform with 
the other; and then 'tis no Matter what 
the Expence may be, but the Ground muſt 
be levell'd. Indeed, I cannot ſay but ſuck 
a Regularity looks very well in a Draught; 
but when it comes to be work'd, the Sight 
of it ſtupifies and dulls the Senſes as bad as 
the conſtant” Noiſe of aMill, or turning 
round for half an Hour would do: And 
beſides, this ſtudy'd Regularity has another 
bad Conſequence, and that 1s, all Trees, 
however ſtately they be, that happen to 


ſtand 
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ſtand upon the appointed Ground, muſt be 
taken away, to give Place to this ſolemn 
Stiffneſs. I ſhould not be ſg very particu- 
lar on this Head, if I could find a Garden 
without ſome Fault or other of this Kind, 
for then there would be an Example which 
might ſave me this Trouble: However, I 
am not to be underſtood that we have no 
Gardens in England that are agreeable, for 
we have many that have their Beauties 
as well as their Faults : But I mean, there 
is not one that carries the good Taſte quite 
through; which perhaps may happen from 
the Deſigus of them being made by Men of 
different Genius : We ſhall in one Part ſee 
ſomething of a becoming Grandeur, well 
diſpos'd and adapted to the Extent and 
Defign of the Place; and on the other 
Hand we obſerve ſomething as mean and 
poor ſpirited, and diſproportionable; nar- 
row Walks of a Mile in Length, and wide 
Walks and Views of a hundred Feet in 
Length ; and one Thing more is as fre- 
quently to be obſerv'd, and is no leſs im- 
proper, that is, in the diſpoſing of Pots 
of curious Exoticks, when they are ſet 
abroad in the Summer Seaſon ; many of 
the Alloes, Fecoides, Sedums, & c. which 
never make large Plants, and whoſe Beau- 
ties will bear the niceſt Examination, are 
often ſet on the Ground, by the Side of 
a Verge of Graſs, or Gravel, perhaps ten: 


or twenty Feet Diſtance from one _— 
| 0 


, 
| 
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ſo. that the Deſign of them is loſt, and 
they make no Appearance worthy our 
Regard ;.and this Diſpoſition is probably 
one Reaſon, why thoſe Curioſities are not 
more frequently propagated : For to what 
End is any Thing brought into a Garden, 
unleſs it is made agreeable to ſome of the 
Senſes; ſo Auriculas, Carnations, and o- 
ther curious Pot Flowers, tho' they are 
never ſo fine in their Kind, may be diſtri- 
buted in a Garden with ſo little Jud - 
ment, as never to command the lea 44. 
miration; but when they are ſet toge- 
ther on Benches or Stands, the Variety 
and Mixture of their Colours leads us 
to admire them, and they then make a 
good Part of the Ornament of , 2. Gar- 
en; if it be ſmall, ſuch Stands of 
Plants may very properly terminate the 
Walks. Bt 

It is hkely that theſe Miſtakes may 
proceed from four Things. 

Firſt, From the natural Genius of. the 
Deſigner, which perhaps is low and mean, 
and not daring enough to ſtudy Gran- 
deur; or, ; 

Secondly, From the Want of Opportu- 
nity of obſerving thoſe Things, which are 
great and noble, both at Home and in 
other Countries; or, 

Thirdly, From the Want of converſing 
with Men of Taſt and good Judgment, or, 

| 8 Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, From the Want of Conduct, 
to apply properly the ſeveral Materials 
he has got together. Neither do I think, 
that when he is poſſeſs'd of all theſe Ne- 
ceſſaries, to make a good Deſigner, he can 
ever render his Draught upon Paper in- 
telligible enough, to give us thoſe Ideas, 
which we ought to have of a Garden 
before it is made; for tho' indeed it is 
true, that by ſhading of a Draught, one 
may in ſome Sort repreſent Hollows, 
Slopes, Terraſſes, Gc. ſo that the Work- 
men may underſtand how to work from 
it; yet the Gentleman for whom it is 
made, can never rightly frame an Idea 
from ſuch a Draught, of what it will be, 
and how it will appear when it comes to 
be finiſh'd : Therefore in ſuch a Caſe, I 
would always adviſe. a Model to be made 
of every Garden, before it ſhould be de- 
termin'd entirely, whether it ſhould be 
made or not; for in a Model, we may 
obſerve the Riſings and Sinkings of the 
Ground, the Terraſſes, the Hedges, and 
every other Part as it will appear to the 
Eye; when it is made, we ſhall diſcover by 
fixing ſome Point at a little Diſtance from 


the Model, what Parts may be ſeen at 
one Vie w; and then, by ſhifting the Point, 


diſcover other Objects which were not 
diſcover'd to us before; and ſo if b 
{ſhifting our Points round about the Model, 
keeping the Eye always to the ſame 
Height, 


Height, we find new and entertaining Ob- 
jets from every Point, then one may al- 
low ſuch a Deſign to be good; and be- 
ſides, as ſuch a Model will be made by 
a Scale, and every Part of the Ground, as 
well as every Hedge, or Plant, or Urn, 
Statue, or Water Work, c. will be of 
its intended Proportion; ſo whatever of- 
fends the Eye in the Model, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily offend in the Work itſelf; but 
a Draught will not Diſcover either the 
Beautics or the Faults; and really con- 
lidering how cheap a Model might be 
made of a Garden, and how much Money 
it might ſave a Gentleman in Alterations 
beſides, its Beauty which might render 
it as agreeable as a Picture in an Houſe, 
after w@had made the proper Uſe of it; 
I wonder no Body has yet had Models of 
Gardens made; if it is becauſe it has not 
been yet thought on, or becauſe it is not 
known where ſuch Things can be made; 


I ſhall inform my Reader, that I have in- 


ſtructed one in the Method of making 
them, and embelliſhing them in a proper 
Manner; who may be heard off at Mr. 
Fairchild's at Hoxton But eſpecially the 
moſt beautiful Gardens, may be made 


where the Ground is the moſt irregular 


and uneven, where there are Hills and 
Pits ; theſe unlevel Spots diate to Men 
of Taſte thoſe Varieties, which by diſ- 


creet Management, will afford the greateſt 
C 2 Beauties 
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Beauties in a Garden, and by no Means 
fhould be level'd, unleſs ſome Part near 
the Houſe. Where ſuch Ground as this 
is not met with, it is impoſſible to have 
any juſt Idea of the Beauties it may pro- 
duce without a Model. What an extraor- 
dinary Effect has the Irregularity of the 
Ground in Mr. Blatbhwan's Gardens near 
the Bath; and how much has the Gravel- 
Pit been admir'd in Kenfngion Gardens, 
and ſo in every Place where the Hills 
and Hollows are order'd with Judgment, 
they always have an extraordinary Effect. 
In ſuch Places, if there happens to be 
the Command of Water, and the Work 
is larger, it ſhould be diſpos'd a la Ruſtica; 
and upon the higher Parts which are moſt 
remote from the Houſe, ſhould be plac'd 
Obeliſks; and if a Summer-Houſe be re- 
quir'd, let the Foundation of it and 
ground Room be ruſtick Work, in Imita- 
tion of a Rock, and the Chamber above 
be built in the Manner of a Grecian Tem- 
ple, which would have an extraordinary 
Effect: All this diſpos'd in Wilderneſs or 
Boſquette-Work, which fhould have here 
and there ſome open Places, where ſome 
of the Fables of Aſop, may be repre- 
fented by Beaſts and Birds, as big as 
the Life caſt in Lead, and painted of 
their natura! Colours; and if there is Con- 
veniency, let them play Water at one an- 
other; alſo where Water may be com- 
. manded, 
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Husbandry and Gardening. 21 
manded, it may be us'd to give Motion 
to Figures, which will ſtill eontribute to 
entertain. This Boſquette-Work, fhould 
like wiſe be interplanted with all Sorts of 
wild Wood-Flowers, as Primroſes, Cow- 
lips, Harebells, c. which will extream- 
ly add to its Beauty. In ſhort, whatever 
ſeems the moſt natural, or poſſeſſes more 
of natural Beauties, is the grand Taſte ; 
and whatever poſſeſſes, formal Regulari- 
ty generally carries a Stiffneſs along with 
it, which is the Mechanical Taſte. T 
own that the Thonght of introducing in 
this Wilderneſs Work, ſome of the Fables 
of Aſop, which chiefly are repreſented 
by Birds and Beaſts, I took from the 
Verſailles Gardens, where even tho' the 
Ground is level, they have an extraordi- 
nary Effect; bur in ſuch a Ground as [ 
Have been ſpeaking off, they will have 
a much better Appearance, as in its own 
Natnre it is more rural; In ſuch Places 


too the Thoughts are more given to Con- 


templation, and ſuch Moral Pieces as the 
Fables of Æſop, may give us Opportunt- 
ty of improving our Tallent that Way, 
as the beautiful Appearance of natural 
Things, may lead us to admire the Wif- 


dom of the Creator, A very ingenious 


Gentleman, whoſe Taſt in theſe Matters, 
is much the beſt I have met with, gave 


me the Hint of placing Obeliſks in ſuck 


Gardens; for as he obferves, good Statues 
| C 3 are 
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are hard to come by, and a ſingle Statue 
here and there has ſo poor an Appearance, 
that we had better have none at all; but 
as grand Gardens cannot be quite void of 
Ornaments of this Nature; this Gentle- 
man adviſes the erecting of Obeliſks, which 
he would have dedicated to great Men, 
who have done Service to their Country, 
by fixing Inſcriptions upon the Pedeſtals 
of each Obeliſk; and en paſſant I muſt 
take Notice too of a concurring Remark, 
which another curious Gentleman made 
upon this Deſign, when I told him of it; 
that he thought, there ſhould likewiſe be 
ſome Obeliſks put up in Memory of ſuch 
Perſons, who had wrong'd or abus'd their 
Country ; but whether this be or be not 
put in Practice, it is ſure, nothing can 
have a finer Effect in ſuch Work as I have 
been ſpeaking off, than theſe Obeliſks. 

But from this Grandeur of Deſign in 
Imitation of Nature, we muſt contrive to 
come nearer artful Regularity ; as we come 
nearer the Houſe, and that muſt be dore 
gradually, and not too ſuddenly, for too 
ſudden Breaks from one Thing to another, 
are ſhocking, and eſpecially when the 
Difference 1s ſo great, as between natural 
Freedom and formal Rule; therefore 
when we leave the Wilderneſs we have 
been ſpeaking off, we may terminate ſome 
of its Walks next the Parterre or Area, 
wich ſhould be always next the Houſe, 

| with 
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with Portico's, or Triumphal Arches in 
Latice-Work, .or as the French call it 
Treiliage; which Works being painted 
with à verdegris Green, and gilt in the 
principal Parts, have a very good Appea- 
rance. The Regularity of theſe Works, 
and the. natural Order of the Forreſt 
Plants, which thew themſelves beyond 
them from the Houſe, make a very agree- 
able Proſpect. I had omitted to mention, 
that in the Diſpoſition of our Boſquette 
we ſhould chooſe ſome hollow Part- to 
Place our Orange-Trees in, ſo that the 

alks or Places the Trees are to ſtand 
upon, may move gently downwards in 
the Manner of a Screw; and eſpecially 
taking Care to leave Walks about the 
whole, and above the Trees, ſo as to look 
down upon their Heads, for then we ob- 
ſerve all their Beauties; but this hy the 
by; let us return to that Part of the Gar- 
den, where we leave the grand Part to 
gain gently; the Parterre, ſuppoſe at the 
ſame Diſtance from the Houſe, where we 
place the Portico's of Latice-Work; over 
againſt the Middle of the Houſe, we erect 
ſomething with Lews or other Ever-greens, 
in the Form of an Amphitheatre, and 
place a Line of Statues upon Pedeſtals. 
If we can have them good to ſtand Paral- 
lel with the Line, on which the Portico's 
and Amphitheatre is plac'd. In the Bo- 
ſom of the Amphitheatre, may now be a 
C 4 regular 
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regular Baſſon with a Jet; and within 
the Line of Statues towards the Houfe, 
one may contrive a little Wilderneſs Work 
to be bound with low ever-green Hedges, 
and include only the ſmaller or moſt 
dwarf flowering Shrubs : This will make 
the Break from Nature to Art the more 
eaſy; till now next the Houſe, we have 
a Piece of Ground more apparently regu- 
lar and adorn'd with Ever - greens, Urns 
gilt, or otherwiſe, China Jars, and ſuch 
like; which is the Beauty of the Dutch 
Gardens. The Regularity in this Part, 
if it is not crouded, is not amiſs, be- 
eauſe it joyns with a Building which 
ought to be regular; and beſides, as the 
bounds of this Area or Parterre, ſhould 
be no more than what may all lye under 
the Eye, from the grand Appartments of 
the Houſe, it ſhould have Symetry. an 


Order in it; but eſpecially, it ſhould not 


be confin'd by any Walls, if poſſible, or 
at leaſt; the Walls ſhould be hidden by 
ſome Means or other. I ſhould eſteem it 
hkewiſe, one of the greateſt Faults, to 
Fence in the grander Part of the Work 
with high Walls; for all Occafion ſhould 
be taken, to make ſuch Works appear with- 
out End; of which, the Gardens of Ver- 
ailles are a very fine Example: But tho 
it is impoſſible,” that any one leſs than 


a Prime Monarch, could ever be Maſter 


of fo great and noble a Deſigu as Ver- 
e 9 7. 8 7 5 9 the ſailles; 
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fuilles ; yet from thence, a Man of true 


Tafte, may extreamly improve his Genius, 
and render many of its Beauties conform- 
able to ſmaller Deſigns, as well as it 
wonld quite confound and deſtroy one of 
no Taſte, or of an indifferent Genius. As 


for fine Fruit, it is by no Means proper 


in ſuch a Garden as I ſpeak off; that 
ſhould always have its Station in the 
Kitchen Garden; nor would I have my 
Reader after peruſing the Conjectures 
above, believe that there is not a Poſſi- 
bility of making an elegant Garden, under 
an hundred Acres, for the yrand Gouſt, 
may be as well ſhewn in a ſingle Acre, 
as in a thouſand ; as fure as the Gentle- 
man will always ſhine, let his Circum- 


! 


ſtances be never ſo narrow. 


55 
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Deſcription of a Mill for making Oder, 
with twelve Buſbels of Apples to each 
Hog ſbe ad. Invented by Edmond Browne 
of Rodborough, Eſq; in Glouceſterſhire ; 
and now in Practice among the Inhabitants 


of that Part of the County. 274 


Need ſay very little in Commendation 
of the *above-mention'd curious Gen- 
tleman's Invention, for making an Hog- 
ſhead of Cyder with twelve Buſhels of 
+ rh: 1 v3 . „ . Apples, 
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ſince it is ſo well known, that the Com: 


mon Allowance of Apples for an Hog- 


ſhead, is twenty, and ſometimes two and 
twenty Buſhels ; ſo that by this Method, 
there is at leaſt, one third Part gain'd up- 
on all the Cyder - Ground in England; 
which vaſt Improvement, very juſtly de- 
mands the Thanks of every true Lo- 
ver of his Country, to the worthy In- 
ventor. 


Explainarion of the Mill for Grinding Apples, 


Fig. I. Repreſents the Binn or Trough 
whereinto the Apples are pqur'd, in Or- 
der to their being tumbl'd down between 
the Rollers to be ground, This Binn is 
furniſh'd with a Tongue à that enters in- 
to the Box. Fig. II. The better to guide 
the Apples to the Rollers, and the Tongue 
is lodg'd upon a Reſt, plac'd within at the 
Mouth of the Box, in ſuch a Manner, as 
that the End of it may hang directly over 
the Top of the Roller, b, Eig. IV. but fo 
as not to touch it; the Perſon that grinds 
at the Handle e of the Mill, Fig. IV. is 
with his left Hand to feed the Mill, and 
govern the Apples that they may tumble 
into the Rollers, in a juſt Proportion and 
not choak. _ AN 1 
Fig. II. Is a Box to be faſt'ned down (by 
its Frame 4) with Screws or Keys upon 


the Pieces h and i of the Mill, Eg. IV. 


to 
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to protect the Rollers, and confine the 
Apples. The Top Board of this Box g, 
; to be furniſh'd on the Infide with Teeth 


Indentings k l. The Uſe of theſe Fur- 
roughs, is to cruſh a larger ſiz'd Apple 
(at its Entrance) againſt the Roller 5, 
Fig. IV. that it may not refuſe to be taken 
in between the Rollers „ and c. This 
Top Board ſhould therefore be elevated, 


to ſuch an Angle with the Frame of the 


Box, as that it may be at 2 proper 
Heighth from the Roller 5; and alſo ſo 
near to the Roller c, as juſt not to touch 
it; thereby to prevent any Parts of the 
Apples, from getting over and beyond 
the Roller c. 

Fig. III. Repreſents a Roller drawn w 
a larger Scale, (with 13 Teeth) the Dia- 
meter Im is 7 Inches, the Thickneſs In 
4 Inches 3. The whole being of caſt Braſs 
or Bell-Metal, except a Cavity thro' it, 
repreſented by the hexagonal Figure o, p. 


9,7, J. t. and which is fill d up with Wood, 


wherein the Iron Axis uu is plac'd. The 
angular Figure of this Wood, prevents 
its looſening. or turning round within the 
Metal. 4 FI 
Fig. IV. Is the Mill join'd in all its Parts; 
wherein 4 is the Binn, ſupported behind 


by a Reſt ww; S is the Box ſcrew'd on by its 


Frame A, to the Pieces h and i If you ſup- 
pole the Side of this Box tranſparent, the 


Rollers 


or Furroughs, repreſented by the prick'd 
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Rollers h and &, which are of equal Bi | 
and repref ented by dotted Lines wil Tho 
thro' it. The Roller &, turn'd by the main 
Axis whereof the Wheel hangs; drives 
the Koller c, which runs in Braſs Collars 
lodg'd in little Blocks of Wood, moveable 
to and fro, in hollow Mortices or Channels 
| made on Putpoſe' in the Pieces b and j, 

The Deſizu of placing this Roller on theſe 
moveable Blocks, is to give it Liberty to 
recede more or leſs, as there is Occalion 
from the Roller . The Quantity of this 
Receſ: s is 2djuſted by the Wedges'd 4, which 
paſs thro” Mortices made for them and 
whoſe Sides are contiguous to the Ends of 
theſe Blocks. Whilſt the Apples are whole 
we give the Rollers the more Liberty, by 
railing theſe Wedges; but when we grind 
em over again the ſecond Time, after the 
firft preſſing, we confine the Rollers mort, 
by forcing the Wedges down. The Rok 
lers are to be plac'd, as that, when they 
have the moſt Liberty, they may but juſt 
run free between the Pieces h and i, and 
the Sides of the Frame of the Box, and 
two croſs Bits of Wood lodg'd and faſt ned 
in the Inſide of the ſame Frame, about the 
Place BandC, to the Intent that no big Pie 
ces of Apple may drop through unpround. 
P repreſents a hollow Conveyance, or 
Mouth, plac'd under the Rollers, to deli- 
ver the ground Apples into the Receiver 
or Tub x; the Handle f, at which a ſe- 
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tond Perſon turns, is placed ſo as to be 
elevated when the other is depreſs'd, that 
the Force may be the berter at all Times 


equally exerted. The Pieces h and # be- 


ing pretty long, it is proper, in order to 
ſteady em, and prevent their ſwerving, to 
connect them together by croſs Stays, or 
Bits of Wood about the Places E and F. 
The Handles e and F are hollow wooden 
Tubes riding on Iron Spikes. The Height 
of the Frame of the Mill from G to the 
Ground, is about three Feet. 8 


My Met bod of making Oder. 


After grinding, I ſqueeze my Apples 
very hard with a ſtrong Screw Preſs, 
wrought with a Capſtern, in Hair Cloths, 
reev'd or drawn into the Form of a circu- 
lar Bag, by means of Strings or Loops, 
four or five Bufhels at a Time, in as many 
Bags, with a round Board two Inches 
thick, put between each Bag. Theſe 
Boards are made of Inch Plank naiFd to- 
gether croſsgrain'd. When the Apples 
are one Time ſqueez'd, I order the Cakes 
or Cheeſes to be rubbed to Pieces, and 
ground and preſs'd over again; and if this 
were to be repeated even à third Time, it 
would anſwer ' the Pains, for it would 
procure Liquor enough to pay the Wages 
of two Men for a Day; that is to defray 
the Charges of the Labour of your Cyder 

927 making. 
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making. Twelve Buſhels of Apples heap'd 
(which is the uſual Way of meaſuring 
Apples) will by this Method moſt com- 
monly yield more Juice than will fill a 
Beer Hogſhead: About two Thirds of the 
Liquor runs out at the firſt preſſing, the 
remaining Third at the following ones. 


POSISISEOSISSAOISSIISNHIANY 


An Account of a Warren, and its Profits, 
from Mr. William Gilbert, Maſter of 


the famous Warren now upon Auborne 
Chaſe, 


Aulorne Chaſe, which of long Date has 
been allow'd to produce the beſt Rab- 

bits in England, is ſituate in North Wiltſbire ; 
the Warren Part was once of vaſt Extent, 
but is now reduced to about 700 Acres; 
and tho' the Ground which is now in 
Warren is commonly judged to be one of 
the moſt barren Parts of England, from 
the exceeding ſhortneſs and ſmallneſs of 
its Graſs, yet we are aſſur'd that thoſe 
Parts which have been plough'd up, of 
the ſame Kind, at the Reduction of the 
Warren, produc'd the moſt luxuriant Crops 
of Corn that has been known to grow in 
the Kingdom, which happen'd, as is ſup- 
pos'd, from the Soil being render'd fine by 
the working of the Rabbits, and alſo from 
| the 
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the large Share of Vegetative Salts, pro- 
ceeding from the Dung and Urine which 
by plowing were regularly mix'd, and 
thereby render'd fruitful. | 

The Soil is Chalk, partaking a little 
of a reddiſh ſandy Loam ſomewhat ſtoney, 
with an hard Rock at the Bottom. The 
Surface which is hardly more than two 
Inches in Thickneſs, partakes more of the 
Loam than of the Chalk; and upon the 
niceſt Obſervations, I could not find any 
other Herb growing upon 1t than Nettles, 
Ragwort, and Silver- weed, and thoſe only 
where the Ground had been diſturb'd in 
ſome Places. I alſo obſerv'd the Elder to 
thrive very well in this Warren; and I 
ſuppoſe that many other Kinds of Trees 
and Herbs might be made to grow there, 
if they were cultivated, as I ſhall endea- 
vour to prove by and by, from Exam- 
le. | 
a Tis remarkable however, that the Rab- 
bits of this Warren, as it is now, are very. 
fat in the dryeſt Summer; and even in 
the moſt ſevere Winter, their Kidneys can 
hardly be diſcover'd for the Fat upon 
them; this laſt I imagine may depend 
partly upon the Fodder which is given 
them 1n the ſevere Seaſon, and when the 
Snow is on the Ground, as well as upon 
the Fineneſs of the Graſs they feed upon 
in the Summer: The Fodder given to the 


Rabbits in the Winter, beſides the fine 
| Hay 
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Hay of that Country, is chiefly the Hazle, 
whoſe Bark they devour very. greedily ; 
and as J obſerv'd before, the fine Graſs 
which they feed upon in the Summer, is 
very nouriſhing to them, and keeps their 
Bodies in good Plight, from a Virtue in it 
which prevents the Rot among them ; ſo 
I ſuppoſe that the fine Hay of that Coun- 
try, au de Hazle Bark, contribute no 
lefs to their Welfare, by furniſhing them 
with Nouriſhment not over abounding 
with Moiſture : And in the Paſture 
Grounds | about this Warren, which are 
like it in Soil, it is obſervable, that the 
Sheep never ate ſubje& to the Rot in the 
wetteſt Seaſon; and tho* one could hardly 
think the Graſs was long enough for their 
Bite, yet many Cows are kept upon that 
ſhort Turf, and receive ſo much whole- 
ſome Nourifhment from it, that their Milk 
is much richer than that of the Cows in the 
Vale, where the Graſs is luxuriant, inſomuch 
that upon Trial, two Gallons of the Milk 
of the Aubourn fed Cattle upon ſhort Graſs, 
always yields more Cream than three 
Gallons of Milk ef the Cows fed in the 
Vale upon long Graſs: So that the Cheeſe 
made from the Aubourn Cows, is much 
richer and fatter than what is made from 
the Cows of the Vale, as I find by Expe- 
rience : Indeed,' the Cows which feed up- 
on. this ſhort Graſs, hardly yield three 
fourths of the Quantity of 2 the 
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Cows of the Vale uſually do; but then 
the Goodneſs of it is ſo far beyond the 
other, that if it was but half the Quan- 
tity, the Price of the Cheeſe made of ſuch 
Milk will ſufficiently recompence.the Want 
of Meaſure; but eſpecially if the ſame 
Method was to be taken here in making 
the Cheeſe as is uſed at Stilton, which 1s 
eſteem'd the beſt in England; the Receipt 
of which I have publiſh'd in my Monthly 
Papers for the Month of March, 1721. 

rom theſe'Examples we may conclude, 
that there is in this Sort of Graſs an ex- 
cellent rich Quality, which affords an ex- 
traordinary Nouriſhment for Cattle, and 
renders them healthful: and wholeſome 
for our Uſe for. as they are well nou- 
riſh'd, and preſerv'd in Health, by ſuch 
Food,” ſo we may reaſonably judge, that 
the Fleſh of ſuch Animals, and their Milk 
likewiſe, ' which is free from Diſtemper, 
muſt be nouriſhing to Mankind, who makes 
em ſo great a Part of his Diet. 

And now I have done with the Soil, as 
far as it concerns the Rabbits and their 
Food, it will be neceſſary to hint that this 
Warren is wall'd about ſo that they have 
not the Liberty of ſearching their Food 
elſewhere ; therefore tis only what they 
get in the Warren which brings them to 
that Perfection, which gives them their 
ſuperior Value over other Rabbits, | 


|» Je 07 
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Of the Number of Rabbits neceſſary to 
Stock a Warren; and of the Value of good 
| Rabbits. TY | 


k AER. Gilbert, who is the preſent Maſter 
L of Aubourn Warren, and has all his 
Life-time been bred up in that Way, tells 
me, that it is neceſſary always to keep 
8000 Rabbits for a Stock, in about 700 A- 
eres of ſuch Ground; and judges, that 
., one Year with another, the Increaſe from 
ſuch a Stock is about 24000 Rabbits; but 
thefe are ſubject to many Accidents; by 
Poachers, by Weezels, Polecats, Foxes, 
and Diſtempers, tho the greateſt Care be 
taken of them by watching, ſetting of 
Sinns, or in their Food. To view the 
Warren in its prefent State, one would 
ſuppoſe that the Food there would hardly 
maintain half ſo many; but yet we find 
by his Method of Management, that be 
loſes few of them, and his Warren is al- 
ways in better Caſe than others, and his 
Rabbits of a greater Price; they are known 
from others by being ſhorter legg'd, and 


ſhorter body'd, and thicker; and are high- 
ly admir'd for the extraordinary Sweetneſs 
of their Fleſh, which is as far ſuperior to 
that of other Rabbits; as the Down Mut- 
; ton 
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fon excels the Fleſh of the larger Kind of 
Sheep fed in long Grafs. arts 
The Time when he firſt begins to kill 
them in Quantity for the London Markets, 
is about Bartholome wtide; and froin that 
Time to Micbaelmas, delivers them at Lon- 
don for nine Shillings per Dozen, free 
Charges; but from Michaelmas to Chriſt- 
mas has Ten Shillings and Six-pence for 
each Dozen, deliver'd in London, himſelf 
being ſtill ar the Expence of Carriage, 
which amounts to Twenty Shillings per 
Hundred, which is Six Score. The Rea- 
ſon, he tells me, why the Price of Rab- 
bits is leſs between Bartholomew - tide and 
Michaelmss, than between Michaelmas and 
Chriſtmas, is, becauſe the Skins ate not 
perfect till Michaelmas, and then they are 
not worth above a Penny a- piece, and then 
the warm Weather will' not ſuffer the Rab- 
bits to keep fit for eating above two or 
three Days; but from Michaelmas to Chriſt- 
mas the Skins are in Perfection, and are 
worth near Six-pence a- piece, or about 
Five Shillings per Dozen, and the Weather 
will ſuffer the Rabbits to keep perfect for 
four or five Days after killing. This ex- 
plains to me a Difficulty which otherwiſe 
I could never have ſurmounted ; for it is 
commonly practis'd in London, to ſell the 
Rabbits without their Skins for Ten-pence 
or Twelve-pence apiece 'till about Michael- 


nas; and from that Time to Chriſtmas, 
D 2 when 
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when the Poulterers paid dearer for them, 
they have been bought for Eight Pence, 
and: Seven Pence apiece, and even ſome- 
times for Six Pence; but it appears by 
this, that tis the Value of the Skins, whic 
is the chief Occaſton of the Different Pri- 
ces 1 Je % | 
He acquaints me farther, that when a 
Skin is in Seaſon, the Wooll or Fur is not 


all of the ſame Fineneſs, the coarſer Sort. 


is worth perhaps three Pence per Pound, 
the next about five Pence, and the fineſt, 
which is in the Poll of the Neck, is 
worth about three times as much; but 
when the Skin is not in Seaſon, I am told 
that 'tis ſo hard to ſeparate the little good 
Wooll from the bad, that the Trouble is 
almoſt as much worth as the Wooll it ſelf; 
and therefore 1t appears, that the Wool 
of a Rabbit in Seaſon is worth full as 
much as the Fleſh of the Rabbit, and we 
have then Rabbits cheaper in London. But 
in Hertfordſhire there is a Warren, where 
all: the Rabbits are of that Kind which 
have the Silver Hair, as they call it, and 
their Skins are worth Twelve-pence apiece, 
when they are perfect: So that for their 
Skins alone it is worth while to keep 'em, 
if the Fleſh were thrown away. And one 
Reaſon why I ſuppoſe the Aubourn Rabbits 
may be valu'd in an extraordinary Manner, 
is becauſe their Wooll is finer than others, 
from the Nature of their Food, wang 

wil 
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will contribute to the Fineneſs or Small- 
neſs, I ſuppoſe, as a barren Land will al- 
ways produce Plants. conſiſting of much 
ſmaller Parts. | 


OCDOIEDOIDBQID DC ese 


To Dr. BRAD LE Y, Sc. 
London, Sept. 6, 1723. 
Dr. BRADLEY, | | 


H unweary'd Endeavours to pro- 

1 mote Publick Good, deſerves the 
Thanks and Encouragement of every Lo- 
ver of his Country, and induces me to 
contribute my Mite to ſo laudable an Un- 
dertaking, being an Obſervation I've late- 
ly made. Many good Eſtates and fine 
Seats that lie on the Sea- Coaſts, are ren- 
der'd very unpleaſant and Incommodious, 
by their expoſedneſs to the Fury of the 
Weather : Some Attempts have been made 
to redreſs this Grievance, chiefly by ma- 
king Plantations of. Trees ; yet in many 
Places this hath not ſucceeded, which J 
am perſuaded principally proceeds from a 
wrong Choice of Trees, for ſuch Expo- 
ſures, In my Journey along the Sea-Coaſts 
of South-Wales, I obſerv'd the Great Ma- 
ple, or what's commonly call'd the Syca- 
D 3 more, 
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more, compleatly to anſwer the: Defign of 
ſuch expoſed: Plantations, it growing up- 
right, ſtanding Firm, and arriving to a 
great Magnitude, tho' in the moſt expoſed 
Situation. A particular Inſtance of the 
great Service, Benefit and Beauty of this 
(I may ſay) deſpiſed Tree, is at Morgam, 
a Seat of the Lord Manſel's, near the Sea, 
where his Garden and fine, Orangery is 
on one Side protected by a ſtately Grove 
of this Tree, and on another Side by a 
beautiful Row. The Gard'ner told me, 
that after ſeveral Eſſays, this Tree was 
only found to ſucceed beſt, and even to 
thrive in a Tempeſt. T ſhall ſubmit to 
thy better Judgment, if this will be worth 


communicating to the Publick 
And am, 
Thy fincere Friend, 
P. Collinſon. 


The curious Author of the foregoing 
etter has therein given us, as it were, a 
Plant that we had not before; for what 
is any Thing to us, without we know its 
Uſe ? and hitherto, this Sycamore has al- 
ways been efteem'd a meer Weed, it has 
never carry d any Value : The Diſcovery 
now of its Uſe is like finding out a —_ 
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of Merit and Learning, who has lain 
conceal'd for a long Time, and bring! 

him from his private Way of Life, to be 
an Inſtrument of publick Benefit; and 
ſurely, ſuch Diſcoveries ought to bring 
Honour to the Diſcoverer. Frans e that 
the Gentlemen about the Weſt of F gland 
near the Sea, may reap great Advantage, 
by planting Groves of. theſe Trees for 
Shelter, as well as thoſe who live in the 
Iſle of Wight, where the weſterly Winds 
are very Violent and injurious ; and be- 
fides, thefe Trees are extraordinary, quick 
Groves, and come up, from Seed 1 ſame 


* 


Spring we ſow them. 


Seeler 


New Confiderations concerning the Pot» 
ting of Orange-Trees. 


HERE is one Remark which I have 

not hinted at before in my Works, 

and greatly concerns the Potting of Orange- 
Trees; and that is, when our Mold is 
light, the Tree may have a larger Pot, 
thin when the Mold is more loamy or 
heavy; for in the Buſineſs of potting. of 
Orange-Trees, it is to be conſider'd, that 
my general Directions for giving ſmall 
Pots to them, is with a Regard to the wa- 
4 tering 


* * 
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tering them by unſkilful Hands ; for when 
Water lyes long at the Root of an Orange- 
Tree, which it will do if the Earth be 
heavy, it chills the Root and deſtroys the 
Plant; ſo commonly, when Trees are in 
large Pots, but eſpecially in Tubs, they 
ſuffer by watering ; and then it is preſent- 
ly ſaid, they are over potted, and the 
Remedy is, to ſhift the Tree into a leſſer 
Pot: But if an Orange-Tree be . planted 
in a light Mold, it will bear a bigger Pot, 
and yet indiſcreet Waterings will do it 
little Harm ; for the Water does not lye 
cold and chilly about the Root, but paſſes 
freely and the Plant thrives; again, there 
is a great deal to be ſaid concerning the 
Difference between Pots and Tubs for 
Orange-Trees ; that is, as far as they con- 
cern the Health of Orange - Trees; for 
Example, Tubs are near as broad at the 
Bottom as they are at Top, and hold Wa— 
ter much longer in their Bottoms, than a 
Pot will do, and therefore often hurt 
the Root; and then again, if an Orange- 
Tree happens to out grow the Tub or 
Caſe it is in, then the Roots. ſtrike into 
the Wood cf the Tub, and are forc'd to be 
torn and broken when we ſhift them: 
Thirdly, when it is Time for ſhifting them, 
it is difficult to diſengage the Root from 
the Tub: And Laſtly, the Tubs ſeldom 
laſt longer than four Years without rot- 
ting, or becoming unfit for Uſe ;, and 
| EO 1 
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ſometimes through the Rotteneſs of a Tub, 
3 Tree is forc'd to be ſhifted at a wrong 
Seaſon, even ſo as to endanger its Growth; 
but a well turn'd Pot is not ſubje& to 
theſe Inconveniencies ; beſides, how much 
cheaper a Pot is than a Tub or Caſe ! The 
Pots which I approve off, to be the beſt 
in their Shape and Make, beſides their 
Cheapneſs; are made and ſold by Mr. 
Thomas Bond, Potter, at his Work-Houſe 
in the Mouth of the Creek next the 
Thames at Deprford, who with a great 
deal of Ingenuity, makes all Sorts of Urns, 
Vaſes, and footed Flower-Pots, printed 
or work'd in Baſſo relievo after any Mo- 
del; which, when they are painted, are 
not inferiour to any, that are either cary'd 
or caſt in Lead, for the Ornament of 
Peers, or Walls. 
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Raifing Cucumbers in the Winter ; by 

Me. Thomas Fowler, Gardener. to 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, at Stoke New- 
ington, Midaleſex. 


3 To Mr. Bradley, Fellow of the Reyr 
4 al Society. ; 


K 7 OU deſire to know how I went on 
in my raifing Cucumbers in the 
Winter; and ſo I ſend this to acquaint 
ou, that I have done what I promiſs'd, 
in cutting Cucumbers every Month in the 
Year; I ſhew'd you ſome in December, 
which I brought to bear, by Means of a 
new Frame that I invented, and anſwers 
very well for ſuch Things, becauſe we 
can move the Plants with the Earth, and 
all from Bed to Bed as we ſee Occaſion, 
without diſturbing the Plants; and I can 
humour my new Frames, ſo that the Hot- 
Beds ſhall never burn the Plants. 
My Frames are made fof one Light 
a Piece, and are ſo {mall, that we can ſet 
them, Glaſſes and all into any common 
1 e 


Some new Improvements in the Art of 
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Hot-Bed Frame ; my Frames are made to 
take all to Pieces, and have wooden. Bars 
at the Bottom, to hold the Earth in 
them, till we put the Plants in a Hot-Bed, 
where they are to ſtand for good; ſo when 
1 new Hot-Bed is ſo hot, that it would 
burn any Plants, that I was to plant in it, 
I can fer my little Frames upon it, only 
puting a Board between the wooden Bars 
at the Bottom of my Frames, and the 
Dung till the burning is over; and alſo 
when the Bed is ſo hot, I do not put on the 
Light that is made for the great Frame, 
but only keep on the Lights upon my 
ſmall Frames; and when the Bed is in 
good Temper, then I can take away my 


Frames, and leave the Plants growing 


without diſturbing them. 

I had alſo Kidney Beans, and Peaſe, in 
the Winter, and the Spring, which were 
ſown in Pots, and they bore very well; 
and ſol find it very eaſy, to have any 
Thing of that Sort, at any Time of Year 
when one pleaſes. I conclude Sir, 


Tour humble Servant, 
Auguſt 24, 1723. 


Thomas Fowler. 
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9 To Mr. BRADLEY. - 


An Account of a Farm of 400 Acres, 
Part of which, is ſuppos'd to be worn 
ont Ground, and the other Part 
eſteem d unprofitable Heath Ground; 
with the Method of improving the 


Whole. | 


SIR, | | 
Have been three Times at different 
Seafons at the Farm, which I told 
you I had an Eye upon, for the Place of 
my Retirement; and ſhall give you as 
- ſhort an Account of the Nature of its Soil 
as I can. TH 
I find I ſhall have Acres enough, there 
being no leſs then 400, beſides the Or- 
chard, Stable - Yards, the Ground, the 
Houſe, Barns, &c. ſtand. upon. Moſt of 
it is in a miſerable poor Condition, hav- 
ing been neglected either from the Po- 
verty, or the bad Huſbindry of the late 
Tenant; ſo it will require not only a 
reat deal of Money being laid out, but 
the Advice of the moſt ſkilful Huſband- 


man, to bring it into Order. 
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Its Borders upon a large Heath, ſome- 
thing like that between WVimbleton and 
Putney; above 100 Acres, of which, be- 
longs to this Farm, and may all be I 
clos'd. 1 don't hear that the Tena 
ever made 151. per Annum of theſe. om 
ARS: mid to £7 de 1658 (7 hom 
The reſt of the Farm has becn inclos'd, 
and from the Age. of the Trees upon the 
Hedge Rows, and ſome that ſtand round 
the old Orchard ; it appears to have been 
done above 40 Years ago; many of the 
Hedges and Fences are broke down, and 
the Trees deſtroy'd, excepting ſome Fields 
near the Houſe, the reſt have been 
plow'd from Year to Lear, while they 
could produce any Thing. I believe it 
has formerly been all black Heath, ſuch 
as.1s, mention'd above, excepting about 20 
Acres, which lie low upon the Side of 
a little running Brook; upon which, 
there was a pretty good Crop of Grafs, 
this preſent Lear. There are about 60 
Acres near the Houſe, which have been 
kept in pretty good Order, and both the 
Graſs and Corn upon them, are as good 
as any in the Country about. The Soll is ger 
nerally Clay, and the Mold, where Ju- 
ſtice has been done it, is black. I was 
by, when one of the Fields was plo 12 
laſt Winter; I obſerv'd it riſe in groſs 
Clods; but the Froſt made it fall into 


fine Mold when it was dreſs'd ; and I be- 
| lieve 
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lieve it may be brought to produce ar 
'Thing, which can be Lang f from en 
black Soits. Of one Side of the Houſe, 
1 find ſome Fields, where the Soil for 3 
Foot down is Gravel, like that about Lon- 
don; upon one of which, there is very 
good Wheat, the reſt of them are in a 
very poor Condition. „ 
They ſhew'd me two ſmall Incloſures, 
which the Tenant had made (upon his 
firſt coming to the Farm, about ten Years 
ago) from the black Heath, which had 
never been plow'd before. The Method 
he took, was to put a great deal of Lime 
upon it; after which, he had ſeven Crops 
of Corn ; the firſt four or five, of which, 
were pretty good; but very bad for the 
laſt two Years. They have not been 
low'd theſe threę Years, and as yet, there 
s little Graſs upon them, except upon 
the Tops of the Ridges ; which being 
rais'd very high, nothing but bare Clay 
appears upon the Sides ; all the Earth 
which had taſted of the Lime, being now 
ſhov'd up to the Top. I made a Man dig 
down three Foot, and I found it ftrong 
blue Clay, with fome ſmall Veins of 
Yellow running through it; which laſt, 
is not ſo ſtrong as the blue, and has mix'd 
with it ſome ſmall Stones, and when! 
rub'd this upon my Hand, I found it mix'd 
with Sand or ſtony Gravel. There is like- 
wiſe a Moiſture in this Yellow, which 1 
| obſerv'd 
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obſerv'd run over the Clods after it was 
dug up, and made them appear like Yellow 
Sand without, tho! within they were Blue, 
Poſſibly to this Mixture of Sand or Gra- 
vel, is owing the Mold's falling ſo fine 
when it is right dreſs'd. I made the 
likewiſe dig down in the open Heath, and 
found it of the ſame Nature and Colours, 
after he got below the Roots of the Heath. 
But what'gave me the greateſt Encourage- 
ment, was, that by digging in one of the 
leaſt Fields near the Houſe, which' is at 
preſent cover'd- with very fine Corn, I 
found the Soil the ſame as this; after 
we got deeper than the Plow or Dung had 
gone, which makes me hape, that by 
good Management, it may all be made 
equally fertile. I muſt likewiſe tell you, 
that where the Hedges have not been de- 
ſtroy'd, there are very clean, good like 
Oaks and Elms, ſhort of none of their Age 
in the Neighbourhood. Having given you 
this Account of the Farm, and the Nature 
of its Soil, I muſt beg your Opinion, hour 
far you think it capable of Improvment, 
and your Advice in the Method I ſhall 
take in managing of it. It is very proba- 
ble, that from my Ignorance, I may have 
omitted ſeverally Particulars, which may 
be neceſſary for you to be inform'd. of; 
and that I have not expreſs'd myſelf in 
the proper Terms of Huſbandry ; but tk 
hope you will let me know if there is 
any 
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any Thiog yo ou defire to have farther ex- 

plain'd. all be at too great a Diſtance 
From London to have Supplies of Dung 
from thence, ſo I muſt content myſelf 
with what can be had upon the Farm. I 
can have Lime pretty cheap. Neither my 
Corn, Milk, nor Hay, &c. can be brought 
to the London Markets. 
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ROM Farmers we may collect wa 
common Practice in Hnfbandry of 
their reſpective Countries; but it is from 
Gentlemen, who have given their Time 
and Thoughts to Improvements, that we 
can hope for the moſt uſeful Advices, 
founded upon the Experiments they have 
made, from their Reaſon and Knowledge 
of natural Philoſophy. | 
My Letter of Yeſterday's Date, was not 
gone helf an Hour, when a Gentleman 
who his in Eftite in Porſetſbire, and who 


has amus d himſelf for ſome Years, in 
the 
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the Way I propoſe to do, came in to me. 
I preſently acquainted him with my De- 
ſign, and our Diſcourſe run intirely upon 
Huſbandry, till late in the Evening, he ha- 
ving been ſo kind as to ſtay and dine with 
me. , a 
I ſhall only trouble you with the Opt- 
nion he gave me, for the managing one 
of the Fields, which is moſt worn out. 
In the firſt Place, he advis'd the plowing 
of it, as ſoon as there ſhall fall Rain enough 
to ſoften it; the Ground being now too 
hard for any ſuch Thing's being attempted; 
and in this firſt plowing, he adviſes the 
throwing down the Earth, from the Top 
of the Ridges, into the Furrowes. As we 
have generally Rains in September, he pro- 
poſes to plow it a ſecond lime, when the 
tirſt dry Weather ſhall come after the 
Rains; and at this ſecond: plowing, he 
deſires that they may go deeper than he 
ſuppoſes ever the late Lenant has gone; 
ſo that two or three Inches of freſh Ground 
may be thrown up; upon which, he is 
for throwing a little Lime, which he' ſays 
will, with the Help of the Froſt in Win- 
ter, make it fall down fine ; and in Caſe 
I cannot eaſily go deep enough with one 
Plow, becauſe of the Stiffneſs of the Clay, 
he recommends the having two, the one 
to follow the other in the ſame Furrow ; 
this will be the more neceſſary, becauſe 
of his deſiring this * may be croſs 


the 
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the Ridges ; but Men muſt be ſet to work 
preſently, to make Drains to carry off the 
Water, and particular Care muſt be taken, 
to keep Water from ſtanding upon ſuch 
Land in the Winter. When the Weather 
is dry in February or March, he defires 
it may be plow'd a third Time, the com- 
mon Way the Ridges run; but ſtill to 
throw it down, in Order to the bringing 
of it more to a Level. Preſently after 
this plowing, he propoſes, to endeavour 
to make 1t fine, by harrowing, and im- 
ploying of Men, with proper Tools to 
break the Clods. This being done, he is 
for plowing of it preſently again, if poſ- 
ſible, before any Rain comes; otherwiſe, 
it will riſe in larger Clods than ever. This 
fourth Plowing, likewiſe croſs the Ridges, 
and deep as the ſecond, that it may be 
open to the Sun all Summer, In the proper 
Seaſon, he is for plowing of it the fifth 
Time, and ſowing of it with Wheat, ha- 
ving firſt dung'd it well. 
He gave me Directions for preparing of 
the Dung; of which, I ſhall acquaint you, 
before I finiſh this Letter. 

By this Method, he ſays, I ſhall have 
a Depth of Mold equally good ; but I muſt 
not plough to the Bottom of the good 
Mold when I come to fow, whereby 
the Seed which falls into the Furrow, 
will have good Earth below it for Nou- 
riſhment ; whereas, the common Farmers 


by 
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by neglecting this, loſe à great Part of; 
it, by its falling upon the cold barren, 
Clay in the Bottom of theit Furrows. He 
gives me Encouragement, to expect a great 
Crop of Wheat by this Method, even, 
from what is now the pooreſt. When 
the Wheat is cut down, he adviſes. the 
plowing of it, and letting it lye all Win- 
ter, and in the Spring to ſow it with 


Barley, and Rye Grafs, which is call'd 


with them everlaſting Graſs. - In Order 
to prepare it for the Barley and ws x 


he adviſes the- plowing of it twice; fir 
very deep; after which, to break the 


Clods, harraw it till very fine, then plow 


it a fecond Time, laying it as flat as you 
can; ſow it firſt with the Barley, and 
with the Graſs, before the laſt harrow- 
ing is finiſh'd. He acknowledges that this 
will put me to a great Expence ; but a- 
ſures me that the Crops of Wheat and 
Barley, and the vaſt Crops of Graſs, which 
may expect for a great many Years, with- 
out being at more Expence, will fully 
anſwer my Trouble. 42 

He gave me the — Directions, 
for making a large Dung- Hill, in or near 
the Field. 

To chooſe a plain Spot of Ground, and 
there to dig 4 Pit ſloping down to the 
Middle, then to throw in Horſe or Cow 
Dung about two Foot, then to throw 


upon it the Earth dug up, about two 
| E 2 Foot 
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Foot thick, upon which, he deſires me 
to put ſome Lime; after which, Dung 


again, and Earth upon that, with Lime 


as before. The Earth from the clearing 


of the Ditches, the Road, or the Rubbiſh 


from the repairing of the Houſe, he tells 
me are all good Mixtures. Thus I ma 

repeat the Dung, Earth and Lime, till it 
is large enough for the Field for which 
it is deſign'd, or while I can have Dung 
enough, carefully to cover it with Turf, 
or ſome ſuch Thing from the Sun. To 
prevent too much Wet coming upon tt 
from higher Grounds, which may be done 
by making a Furrow with a Plow round 
it, to divert ſuch Water coming upon it; 
and likewiſe, to take care that the Moi- 
ſture don't run from the Dung-Hill. To 
inake the Dunghill broad rather than too 
high, and to ler all this Mixture lye and 
ferment together, till I am ready to plow 
the laſt Time for the Wheat. If I ſhall 
find any Graſs riſe from the Earth, he 
adviſes the trenching of it next Spring; 
which he ſays, will mix it well together, 
and kill the Seeds or Roots of the Graſs. 


J am, Sir, 
Tour moſt t 
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bumble Servant, . 
G. D. 
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Anſwer to the foregoing Letters, with 
the Method of improving the ſaid 
Land. 


To Mr. G. D. 


HE Account you have ſent me of 
your Farm is ſo much to the Pur- 
poſe, that I think myſelf almoſt as capa- 
ble of judging of it as if I had ſeen it: 
The Deſcription you give me of the Soils 
ſufficiently explains to me, that they may 
very eaſily be made toenrich one another; 
and as they are the principal Points upon 
which depends your Improvement, I ſhall 
begin with examining the Particulars, 
S. 


Heath Soil, which is light and open, 
Gravel or Gravelly Sandy Soil, open, 
Yellow Clay, the leaſt binding or heavy, 
Blue Clay, the moſt binding. 
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When we have theſe four Soils in an 
Eſtate, it is my Opinion you cannot com- 
plain, for in the ſtiff Soils there is an ex- 
cellent prolifick Virtue; they abound in 
vegetable Riches, but by Means of an oy- 
ly Quality, or rather a-viſcous Quality, 
which is in them, the Parts ate {9 cloſe: 
ly bound together, that they cannot aq 
unleſs they are apen'd ; and theſe ſtrong 
Soils in wet Seafans ruin Corn, though 
they produce good Graſs ; while the 
light Soil brings good Crops of Corn, and 
are not without tolerable Crops of Graſs at 
ſuch Seaſons. | 
In dry Seaſons Corn will come to good 
Perfection, tho' the Straw is ſhort, upon 
lighter Land, and Graſs will be very little 
worth; therefore I never preſcribe Graſs 
to be ſown upon light Land, unleſs it be 
ſach as is commonly call'd Clover Graſs ; 
or if the Ground be gravelly, then we may 
ſow St. Foin, which will bring a good 
Crop,eſpecially if the Seaſon be not too dry. 
When I ſpeak of theſe Soils in this 
Manner, I ſuppoſe them always upon a 
lain Piece of Ground, but when there are 
Hills, there is a great deal of Difference, for 
the Clay flings off the Water; and tho' the 
fandy Hills receive Wet, or drink it up 
when it falls, yet it ſooner exhales, and 
the Crops ſooner drop than thuſe upon 
Tandy or light Earth; on the Plain, the 
+ Declivity of the Hills anſwer the End of 
FEE... 2 0Drain 
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a Drain, and a Hill is more expos'd to the 
Heat of the Sun, ſo that Hills ſeldom 
give us any rich Produce, but as I ob» 
ſerve, are waſh'd by the Rains gently in- 
to the Vallies, and thereby give them a 
rich Manure; ſo that the Vallies bring 
partly from hence good Crops of every 
Sort: I allow too, that Vallies have com- 
monly the Advantage of being water'd 
upon Floods, which oftentimes happens, 
and from the fine Part of the Earth which 
comes among the Waters, the Vallies are 
{till better fertiliz'd, befides the Benefit the 
Water itſelf beſtows upon the Earth: It is 
therefore no Wonder that your Ground 
next the River which lies low, and it may 
be, is ſometimes overflow'd, will bring 
good Graſs: We have an Example of that 
Kind in the Field which lies near the 
Thames, adjoining tothe Walk which leads 
to Lord Ranelangh's, by Chelſea, even in 
the dryeſt Years. 

I come next to Particulars, how one 
Sort of Soil ſhould be fertiliz'd and im- 
prov'd by another; your Clay Ground as 
it happens to be more or leſs ſtiff and 
heavy, ſhould have more or leſs of your 
gravel or ſandy Soil laid upon it, ſor 
the Sharpneſs of the Sand of Gravel will 
open the Parts of the Clay, and after two 
Plowings will render that ſtiff Soil mel- 
low, and fit to receive Grain; I have ſeen 
an extraordinary Crop of Barley and Clo- 

| E 4 VET 
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Clover upon Land order'd after this 
Manner, inſomuch that the Clover has 
been cut three Times the next Year after 
Sowing, and the Year it was ſown, as 
ſoon almoſt as the Barley was off the 
Ground it was of great Uſe to feed and 
fatten Cattle, 

When ſuch Ground has lain three Years, 
turn it up and manure it with your black 
Heath Soil, that is with ſuch of that Soil 
as 18 tender, and open'd by the Roots of 
the Heath ; and it is likewiſe of great Uſe 
to burn the Heath; and lay the Heath- 
Aſhes with the Heath Soil, upon your ſtiff 
Land, this will enrich the Ground ex- 
treamly; for however Heath Ground is 
ſuppos'd barren, yet by Experience I find 
it to be of excellent Uſe, when *tis mix'd 
with Clay, for the Production of Corn. 

"Tis to be noted, that where the Soil is 
very ſtiff, it ſhould be cover'd at leaſt 2 
Inches thick with the ſharp Sand or gra- 
velly Soil, but it will keep longer fertile, 
if it is cover'd at firſt four Inches thick, 
and eſpecially if it be often plow'd, for 
every Plowing breaks and opens the Clods 
of Earth, and mixes the ſharper Soils with 
the Clay; and that this Plowing may till 
turn better to Account, and that the Soil 
may be kept longer in Strength, the Crops 
muſt be often chang'd. 

As for Example, when we have cut Bar- 
ley that has not had Clover ſow'd with 
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it, we muſt plow our Ground for ſowing 
of Turnips, which muſt be hough'd after 
they have appear'd above Ground three 
Weeks, to ſtand at the Diſtance mention'd 
in my new Improvement of Planting and 
Gardening, under the Title of Turnips, 
and manag'd as is there directed, if there 
are Markets for them; or elſe one Hough- 
ing will ſerve if they are for feeding Cat- 
tle, ſuch as Cows, Oxen or Sheep ; which, 
if they eat them upon the Spot, will ſtill 
enrich the Ground, and with their Dung, 
and the rotten Leaves and Scraps of the 
Turnips, muſt be plow'd in early in the 
Spring, and then if you find the Earth too 
much inclin'd to clod, lay upon it ſome of 
your Heath Soil, or ſharp Sand or Gravel, 
either ſingle, or both together, to be a- 
gain plow'd with a Breaſt Plow, which is 
a Sort of Plow much us'd in Glouceſter- 
ſbire, Worceſterſhire, and the Counties ad- 
joining; and this Plow will break the 
Clods, and mix the ſtiff and mellow Soil 
together, ſo that *twill be fit for Peaſe the 
ſame Spring, and in ſowing of them we 
muſt obſerve, that if there is a Market to 
fell them while they are green, then 
they muſt be ſown in Rills ſomewhat more 
than two Foot apart, or if they are de- 
fg1'd for Seed, then they may be ſown 
like Grain, to ſtand about five or fix Inches 
apart. 


N. B. This 
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N. B. This Breaſt Plough does not open 
the Ground above four Inches deep. 

When the Peaſe are off, turn up the 
Ground with the common Plow, and lay 
the Ground in Ridges for Wheat; you 
will then find it mellow and open, and you 
will have no Occaſion to uſe either Dung, 
Lime, or Chalk, it will bring you ſuch a 
Crop as will very well ſatisfie the Pains and 
Care you have been at, and as I have 

rov'd in ſeveral Places, even excells thoſe 
— which have been fallow'd, and ma- 
nur'd with Lime, Chalk, or Dung. 
In this Way of dreſſing and managing of 
Land, one great Part of Expence is fa- 
ved, there is no Time loſt, nor does the 
Soil loſe its vegetative Quality, but if 
many Sorts of Corn were to be fown up- 
on it, fo as to follow one another, the 
Ground muſt neceſſarily be worn out for 
Corn, but not for other Things of a 
contrary Nature, ſuch as Turnips, Peaſe, 
Beans, &c. which draw from the Earth 
4 quite different Nouriſhmentr. 

And when a due Regard is had to change 
the Crops in the Manner beforemention'd, 
repeating now and then the Manures as 
above, the Ground will conſtantly im- 
prove: It may at any Time be laid down 
for Graſs, by ſowing it with Rye Graſs, 
and Clover, after *tis made as level as the 
Ground will allow, or elſe there is a Sort 
of French Graſs with a purple Head, that 

| 3 
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is a Fortnight forwarder, to cut for Hay 
than any other I have ſeen; the Farmers 
about London know it by the Name of 
French Graſs. welt | 5 
And now I have ſaid ſq much concern- 
ing the Produce of a Piece of Ground or- 


der'd according to my own Directions, it 


may be that the feeding of Cattle may 
be moxe profitable than Grain; but that de- 
pends chiefly on the Markets. A Lady in 
Nottinghamſhire who has Paſture enough for 
nine Cows, employs their Milk to make 
Cheeſe, which is very like that which is 
ſo famous at Stilton: In one Summer ſhe 
made fixty Cheeſes of twenty Pound 
Weight each, which were ſo rich, that 
at firſt Handy they were ſold for — 
Pounds, which 1s T welvepence per Pound: 
The Receipt for making ſuch Cheeſes is 
in one of my former Monthly Books, 

Ass for the Grounds of a contrary Na- 
ture from thoſe mention'd before, they 
are to be reliev'd by the ſtronger or ſtiffer 
Land; fo that when Carriages are em- 
ploy'd to bring the lighter or more eaſy 
Soil to the ſtrong or heavy Ground, they 
may carry ſome of the ſtrong Soil to the 
light Ground; but this need only be done 
upon ſuch Land as you deſign for Corn, 
Graſs, Peaſe, Turnips, and ſuch like, for 
the Lands as they now are, may be ren- 
der'd fit for ſome very uſeful Crops by 
POT WL ns T9, + common 
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common Plowing only, without any Ma- 
nure. | | 

- Your Heath Ground newly turn'd u 
after two Plowings, is fit to plant Saf. 
fron upon, which will turn to very good 
Account; it may bring you twelve Pounds 
an Acre, one Lear with another, if you 
have Hands near you to gather it; for not 
only the Goodneſs, but the Quantity of 
the Saffron depends upon its being ga- 
ther'd early in the Morning. 

Theſe Heath Grounds will likewiſe 
without manuring bring very good Pota- 
toes, which is a Root ſo uſeful to the 
Poor, that I am ſurpriz'd any thing ſo 
valuable has — hardly reach'd the 
Country. The ſtiffer Soils without manu- 
ring will bring excellent Beans, which 
may be ſav'd for ſeed to a good Profit, 
eſpecially the broad Windſor Bean : I have 
ſeen ſome Grounds which have been dug 
for Brick Earth that were ſtark Clay, and 
upon one plowing were planted with this 
Sort of Bean, that brought an extraordi- 
nary Crop. 

If you have any Deſign of making 
Beds of proper Manure for your light or 
heavy Land, it may be done for the light 
Lind in the following Manner: Sink a 
Trench a- compleat Spit deep in the 
Ground, and lay therein ſome of your 
Clay Soil; then over that, put a Covering 
of Chalk or Lime, with {ome Heath Mold, 

and 
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and repeat the ſame over again, till you 
think the Heap is enough for the Ground 
you deſign, and turn this over about Mid- 
ſummer before you uſe it; but if you de- 
ügn an Heap of Manure for your Clay 
Ground or ſtiff Soil, then make a Layer 
of your Sand or Gravel ſkreen'd, and upon 
that, ſome of your Heath Soil, and ſo re- 
peat theſe. Stratum ſuper Stratum till you 
have a ſufficient Quantity for your Uſe ; 
and in this Caſe, what Rubbiſh you can 
get from the Repairs of your Houſe, will 
do well to mix with it: This muſt be 
turn'd once before you uſe it; but when 
all this 1s done, I cannot help hinting, 
that the greateſt Part of the Farmers are 
in the Wrong, when they ſuppoſe that 
Land cannot be eſterm'd fertile, unleſs it 
produces good Wheat or Grain; and ſo to 
prepare all their Manure on Purpoſe for 
ſuch Crops and nothing elſe; br that 
there can be no rich Manure for Land, 
but what is compos'd of Dung, or Lime, 
or Chalk. If one can make as much or 
more Profit by other Plants as one can by 
Wheat, or other Corn, it is as reaſonable 
to ſow or propagate them, as it is to ſow 
Wheat or other Grain; and lam ſure there 
is no Soil in the World which will not 
bring ſome Crops which may be as profi- 
table as Wheat. Your Clay Ground when 


tis firſt turn'd up (thu' 1 do not make it 
an 
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an Inſtarice of what I have juſt now ſaid) 
will after a little breaking the Clods, bear 

a rich Crop of Flax, and with a little 
Cate in manuring this ſtiff Soil with tha 
Heath Soil, and the Heath Aſhes, and a 
little Lime, it will be render'd fit to bear 
good Hops, for the Management of which 
I would recommend to you a little Trea- 
riſe, call'd the Hop Garden, lately publiſh'd, 
and dedicated to me, by a Gentleman who 
dates it from Maidſtone in Kent, it may be 
had at Mr. Richardſon's a Printer, in Saliſpu- 
„ Court, Fleetſtreet; in which Work you 
will find the neceſſary Directions for treat- 
ing the Hop, from the firſt making the 
Ground, to the drying the Hop for 
Market. And that this may anſwer ftill 
better with you, I would adviſe the ma- 


king a Plantation of Alders in ſome of the 
ſtrongeſt Ground upon your Eſtate, from 


whence you may expect good Poles in 4 
Years after planting ; nor ſhould the Wil- 
low and Black Sallow be negleQed, they 
will produce very good Poles in four or 
five —_ the Hazle, the Aſh, the Oak, 


Cheſnut, and Walnut, and eſpecially the 


Scotch Firr ſhould be propagated upon ſuch 
Ground as yours; they will be very pro- 
fitable in themſelves, and ornamental to 

ur Eſtate, and ſhelter your Under- 


rops. 
I approve very well of what the Dor- 


ſetſbire Gentleman told you about the often 
plowing 


ter roo 
where 
not, t 
of the 
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plowing your worn out Field, but I am 
affur'd, the Expence of Dung may be ſa- 
ved ſince you have ſo many good Ingredi- 
ents about you. 

Having now explain'd how your ſeveral 
Soils may be improv'd by mixing one with 
the other, and by appointing te each of 
them the Crops which are moſt natural to 
them. We ſhall in the next Place conſider 
of the beſt Way of dividing the Land into 
Parcels, and of the fencing it with proper 
Trees and Shrubs. | 

The four hundred Acres may be diſ- 
pos'd after the following Manner, viz. 
two hundred Acres for Corn and Graſs, 
one hundred Acres for Peaſe, Horſe-Beans, 
Turnips, Potatoes, Kidney Beans; for Seed, 
Windſor, or other Beans; for Seed, Saffron, 
Cc. and one hundred Acres for Wood; 
and the fencing in of the whole is one of 
the firſt Things to be confider'd. 

The Plants or Shrubs for fencing, are 
the Alder, - Hazle, Black Willow, Crab, 
and White Thorn, the two laſt eſpecially 
make incomparable Hedges where they 
like their Ground ; there are Men who 
make it their Buſineſs to get theſe out of 
the Woods, but thoſe that are rais'd in 
the Nurſeries are much better, being bet- 
ter rooted and prepar'd for tranſplanting ; 
where the Crab and White Thorn will 
not, through the extraordinary Stiffneſs 
of the Land, come to any 8 

ack 
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Black Willow will thrive and proſper, 6r 
Alder is ſo well acquainted with all Kinds 
of Soil, that it will proſper any where. 
The Hazle likes a lighter Soil ; ſo that 
one or other of them will hit every Sort 
of Ground you have upon your Eſtate; 
I may hint by the By, that the Willows 
of all Kinds, Poplars, and Alders, delight 
in the wetteſt Places, and will grow well. 
in any Soil which is not too dry. 5 
The Manner of making the Banks and 
Ditches is known ſo well to the Country 
Workmen, that it needs no Explanation; 
But it is ſometimes neceſſary for the 
draining of Ground to conſider well how 
to diſpoſe them, ſo that they may have a 
Communication with one another, to pre- 
vent any ſtanding of Water: The Method 
which I propoſe for the planting of Hedg- 
es for Fences, may be ſeen in the firſt Part 
of my new Improvements of planting and 
Gardening, where likewiſe may be ſeen 
the Manner of raifing all the Sorts of 
Plants which I here mention for fencing: 
of Ground, except the Alder which I for- 
ot to touch upon in that Work, and in- 
deed I would adviſe you to begin early 
with a Nurſery of theſe and other Trees 
for the Eimnbelliſhment and Improvement 
of your Eſtate: For though you may think 
perhaps as many Gentlemen do, that 
Trees are a long while before they grow 
to be of any Value, yet you will find if you 
| | Were 


were to buy the young Trees and Plants 
which you will have Occaſion for from 
the Nurſeries, they will amount to a con- 
fiderable Sum of Money; - beſides the Ha- 
zard of their growing by their being two 
or three Days out of the Ground, between 
the Time of taking them up, and re- 
planting them: But, as I hinted above, 

have not given any Directions for 
the propagating Alder, I ſhall here do it 
in few Words: We muſt in October, pro- 
vide a ſufficient Number of Cuttings of 
the Shoots of the laſt Year, about two 
Foot in Length, and ſet them ſo. deep in 
the Earth, that about three Buds or Knots 
may be buried in the Ground; it will be 
beſt to plant theſe Cuttings in the Places 
where-you deſign them to ſtand, and you 
will have a good Fence in three Years 
Time, by the End of which Term, the 
dry Hedge will be decay d. 

The Trees for Timber, or which may 
be of Uſe upon your Soils, are the Oak, 
which will do well upon your blue Clay, 
and the Cheſnut, upon the ſame Soil, if 
it is not too ſpringey; upon your gravel- 
ly Soil, the Aſh and Elm; the Walnut 
will proſper well upon ſuch Clay Soil as 
is the leaſt heavy; and the Scatch Firr 
will thrive extreamly upon your Heath 
Soil, and indeed ſo will the Pine, and Pi- 
naſter, which in twenty Years Time, will 
make Trees.worth about ten Shilings per 

| F Tree, 
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Tree, as I have ſeen not only valu'd but 
fold at that Price, and at the ſame Time 
ſome of thirty Years Growth were ſold 
for 33 five Shilings per Tree. Particu- 
lar Directions for the raiſing and ordering 
theſe Trees are ſet down in my new Im- 
provements, and in ſome of my former 
Meuchly Treaziſes but concerning thetranſ- 
lanting of Trees, and eſpecially upon your 
iff Soil, I muft apprize you of a danger- 
ous Method taken too frequently by the 
Gard ners, which ends in the Deſtruction 
of the Trees, perhaps in three or four 
Vears after they are tranſplanted, tho 
they have made a good Appearance for the 
two firſt Years, and were thought to be 
in a thriving State. 1 


When the Gardeners I ſpeak of, meet 
with a ſtrong heavy Soil, which they ſup- 
poſe to be unfit for the Tree they deſign 
to plant, the firſt Thing they do, is to dig 
a Hole or Pit in the Ground where the 
Tree is to ſtand, and to fill up that Hole 
with fine prepar'd Mold, and plant their 
Tree therein, which for a little while 
will grow, but when the Rains fall, the 
Water lodging in thoſe confin'd Pla- 
ces, 2 ſtagnant, and chills and rots 
the Roots of the Tree until the End is 
Death; but to avoid this, I prepare little 
Hills of the Mold which is to be found 
upon the Surface of ſuch Clay Ground, 
and when it is beat ſine with the _ 
88 CODY an 
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and has had Time to ſettle, I then plant 
my Trees upon the Hills in a thin Mud 
which quickly ſettles about the Roots, and 
keeps the Air from them, ſo that none 
fail: If we make ſuch Plantations in Sep- 
tember, even while the Leaves are green 
upon the Trees; if the Trees are large, 
we muſt take Care to ſtake them well a- 
gainſt the Winds, or if they are very ſmall, 
that Expence may be ſav'd. In this Way 
of planting, the young Fibres of the Roots 
are unconfin'd and have Liberty to make 
their Way where they beſt like: But in the 
Holes Which are dug in the Clay or cold 
Gravel, the Trees, if they ſhould live till 
their Roots reach ſuch Soil, yet being; 

confin'd as one may ſay from ſucking of 
more wholeſome Food, they are poiſon'd, 
and canker till they die.. 

But if we raiſe our Trees from Seed, in 
order to make Woods, then find it beſt 
to ſow ſuch as the Oak, 'Aſh, Cheſnut, 
and ſuch like, with French Furze, which 
ſkreens the young Plants from the Injuries, 
of the Weather, and makes them ſhoot 
with clean upright Stems: An Example of 

5 we have between Oxford and Abing- 
n. hh * 19 
When I conſider farther of your Farm, 

[ cannot omit giving you a Word or two 

concerning the propagating of Poultry. 

In my diſcourting on this Subject, I 

cannot better inform you of the Methods 

£20 which 
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which ſhould be taken for the Welfare of 


a large Stock of Poultry, than by firſt 
laying before you the Errors which ſome. 
have fallen into; who had large Numbers 
of Fowls bought on Purpoſe to make Ad- 
vantage of them in breeding and fattening. 
them for the London Markets. | 
It is now about two Years ſince ſom 
Gentlemen in Partnerſhip, provided a 
large Piece of Ground at Hoxton, enclds'd. 
with a Wall, for the entertaining, about 
eight hundred Fowles, beſides Ducks, Tur- 
keys, and Pheaſants; there was a conſide- 
rable Sum of Money laid out in building 
Houſes for their Shelter, and fos fattening 
them, and for the Hens laying and ſet- 
ting; and tho' there was great Skill us'd 
in-the contriving of theſe Neceſſaries for 
the educating, preſerving and encreaſing 
of the Poultry, yet it ſeems, that for Want 
only of due Regard to the natural Con- 
ſtitution of theſe Fowls, they were at- 
tacked by a violent Diſtemper, which 
carrted off the greateſt Part of them, and 
by which likewiſe, the very Eggs were 
render'd ſo imperfect, or I may ſay, were 
fo poiſon d, that hardly one in twent 
were prolifick; I conſider'd this Caſe 
more particularly, becauſe a Deſign of that 
Nature well carried on, might turn to 
very good Account, eſpecially where it 
has the Advantage of the Neighbourhood 
of the London Markets. What I firſt took 
Notice of as a wrong Step, and what | 
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conceive was the prime Cauſe of diſorder- 
ing of the Fouls, was the Cloſeneſs of 
the Houſes where they were confin'd inthe 
Night Time; for though there were Win- 
dows in the Front of Lattice-Work, yet 
they were ſo ſmall, that they could not 
admit of Air ſufficient to keep the Houſe 
ſweet, nor ſuſtain the Life of ſo many 
Creatures together, Which are naturally 
diſpoſed to breath 2 fee open Ali. 

To have remedy'd this, in the firſt 
Place I would have advis'd, that the Front 
and End of the Houſe ſhould be made af 
open Lattice-Work, in order to admit 2 
greater Fund of Air; and likewiſe that 
the Floor of ſuch a Houſe ſhould lie up- 
on a Declivity, the better to waſh away 
the Dung into ſome Reſervoir appointed 
for it without the Houſe; for this Dung 
is full of Salts, and a great Enricher of 
Ground to be ſtrow'd thin upon it, and 
even the Water which carries it into the 
Reſervoir, .is of good Uſe to ſprinkle-up- 
on Land juſt before a ſecond Plowing, 

By opening thus the Houſe to the Air, 
and keeping it ſweet and clean, I am con- 
vinc'd that the Fowls would not be ſo 
inclin'd to droop, as:they axe when con- 
in'd in a cloſer Place, 

In the next Place we muſt conſider, that 
when we attempt to feed ſuch a Number 
of Fowls with Brewer's Grains, they 
mould be always freſh, i. e. not more 
than 24 Hours old, for when they turn 

ſour, 


ſour, they purge the Poultry with that Se- 
verity, as weakens them | almoſt beyond 
Recovery, as I have experienc'd. 

But the laſt and great Error which con- 
tributed the moſt towards the Deſtruction 
of this Undertaking, was the wrong pro- 
portioning the Number of Cocks to the 
Hens, for there were not above ten Cocks 
to: 'accompany about 600 Females; and 
the Diſtemper which was occafion'd by 
this inequality, prov'd to be no leſs than a 
Pox, which was attended by very violent 
Symptoms; the Cocks were ſo ſtrain'd in 
their too much Exerciſe with the Hens, 
that it was not uncommon to ſee them 3 
or 4 Mmutes in Company with a Hen 
without at laſt performing the Office of 
Generation, and the Hens tir'd by ſuch an 
uncommon Procedure, had their Parts en- 
flam'd to a very great Degree, and ſoon 
after there iſſu'd from their Noſtrils a pur- 
rulent Matter, which after continuing ſe- 
veral Days, ended their Lives. It is not 
to be wonder'd at, if the Hens in this 
dangerous Condition, ſhould ay Eggs un- 
impregnated; or if they had the Cocks 
Tread in them, tliat they ſhould bring 
ſuch Chickens as were unhealthy, and in- 
capable of being brought to any tole- 

rahle -Perfe&ionga Sw 5514 3905 57 
It is therefore neceſſury, when we de- 
ſign to breed Poultry, to allow one Male 
to ſeven or eight Females, which I find by 
N 107 510 Experience 
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Experience to be a right Proportion ; and 
where there are more Females to one 
Cock, the Eggs are uncertain in their 
hatching, and many are loſt: As for the 
Objection, that many Cocks will not / live 
together, it is only where they have not 
Hens enough; but where the Hens are 
according to the Proportion mention'd a- 
bove, I have known above a Dozen Cocks 
agree very well in one Farm-Yard, ,- —- 

I ſhall conclude theſe Directions for the 
Farm, with taking Notice, that the, En- 
largement of your Stock of Water by 

making a Fiſh- Pond or two, will turn to 

Account as well for the Cattle as for the 

Fiſh it will produce; and if you are dif- 

pos'd to have as many Eatables upon your 

own Ground, as may be requir'd for the 

Service of your Houſe, I believe you will 

= conſiderable Advantage from ſuch. a 

Warren as I have directed in my Monthly 

Works. 775 

I am, Sir, 


Tour moſt 
Ap; : | bumble Servant 
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"4 Method of improving Ground in Wor- 
' celterſhure, Glouceſterſhire, or any of 
be Coal Countries, _- _. 
TO introduce this Method among ſuch 
I Perſons as are willing to improve 
their Lands for Corn, in ſuch Places 
where Coals are found in Plenty, it will 
be neceſſary to obſerve two Things. 
' Firſt, That the Land in ſuch Countries 
is generally ſtrong Clay, and moſt fre- 
quently is that Kind which js call'd blue 
ee 
Sitondy, That Pit-Coal, when it burns 
to Aſhes, 1s generally reduc'd into ſharp 
Particles, as rude to the Touch as the 
ſharpeſt Sea Sand; and therefore there 
cannot be any thing more proper to di- 
vide or open the Parts of the ſtiff Clay, 
than ſuch Coal-Aſhes z but concerning the 
Salts which are found in Aſhes of all Sorts, 
I ſhall not here take Notice of them, nor 
their Uſe in Vegetation; I have already 
in my former Works mention'd ſomething 
relating to them. | pe 
- A Gentleman, who ſame Years ago 
bought an Eſtate in Vorceſterſbire, was, as | 
am ipform'd, the firſt that made Uſe of 
TR | ; : A Vi Coal- 
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Coal-Aſhes to mend his Ground in that 
County ; he had Courage enough to with- 
ſtand the Ridicule of the Country People, 
*till his Crops open'd their Eyes; and fince 
that, his Method is become the common 
Practice with extraordinary Succeſs: But 
before I enter upon his Method of pro- 
ceeding, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 
that the Farmers of Worceſterſhire were 
us'd to practiſe that Way with their Land 
before his Time, which is call'd Devonſbireing, 
which is by cutting off the Turf or Surface 


with a Breaſt-Plow, and laying it in Heaps 


over large Faggots of Furze, and ſetting the 
Furze on Fire in Order to reduce the 
Turf to Aſhes; by this Means a great 
Part of the Turf is burnt; but the whole 
Heap is never ſo entirely mellow'd by ſuch 
Fires, but that ſome Turfs are left un- 
touch'd, ſo that they muſt be afterwards 
broken to Pieces by ſome. Inſtrument : 
This they afterwards ſpread over their 
Land, and plow'd it in to ſow Corn 
upon. 

The Gentleman I ſpeak of which began 
the Improvement, had upon his Eſtate ſe- 
veral Coal-Pits, and a Parcel of Land 
over-grown with Furze-Buſhes, ſo that he 
wanted not for Materials to burn his Turf 
without extraordinary Charge, and ſo 
thoroughly, that one of his Heaps would 
make twice as much good Mold, as the 
Farmers had in one of theirs, 1 
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74 Experiment, &c, in 
He had ſeveral Coal-Mines upon his 
Eſtate, and found there great Heaps of 
the ſmaller duſty Coal, round the Open- 
ings or Mouths of the Pits; this he re- 
folv'd to uſe upon his Land, in Order 
to burn it to better Purpoſe than his 
Neighbours did with Furze alone; and 
therefore inſtead of making large Faggots 
of Furze, he only made ſmall Bruſhes, 
big enough to ſet the Heaps of Coal and 
Karth on Fire; thus having prepar'd a 
fufficient Number of Bruſhes, he cut up 
the Turf, and made his Heaps of Earth 
and Coal in Lines, about four Feet Di- 
ſtance from each other, and to every Heap 
put one Bruſh only; when theſe Heaps 
Were well conſum'd, he began to plough 
along the Sides of theſe Heaps, till he had 
plough'd to a fecond Row of Heaps, and 
then ſpread ane Row of Heaps upon the 
freſh plough'd Land, and ſo on till he had 
pdough'd over his whole Ground; then 
with a breaſt Plough, he mix'd this fine 
Mixture with the Earth, and ſow'd Wheat 
upon it, which prov'd - ſa; extraordinary 
2 Crop, that all the Farmers in his Neigh- 
bourhaod follow'd his Example; and by 
this Practice, his Land which was at his 
firſt coming to it, worth hardly 10s. per 
Acre, is now worth 21. per Acre. 
Conſidering that the ſmall duſty Coal 
is eſteem'd as nothing worth, and thrown 


away in the Coal Countries at preſent; 
this 
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this Hint may not be dis- ſerviceable to the 
Farmers in ſuch Places. 
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Some Obſervations and Confiderations up- 
on the dry Summer, this preſent Tear 
1723, and of Watering, and its Uſe. 


HE Summer of this Year 1723, has 
T been ſo remarkable for its extraor- 
dinary Dryneſs, that I think it very ne- 
ceſſary, to give my Reader ſome Memo- 
randums which I have made concerning 
it: For as there has not been in the Me- 
mory of Man any Thing like it, ſo its 
Conſequences too are as novel to us; 
which to be well conſider'd, will very 
much help our Thoughts in many Affairs, 
relating to Gardening and Hu ſbandry. 

In the firſt Place, I obſerve that many 
Miles about London, there was not any 
Rain fell from Fanuary to the End June, 
that was ſufficient to moiſten the Earth 
an Inch deep ; the little that did fall, did 
hardly ſo much Service, as the Dew which 
generally fallsin a Night in the Month of 
May; and the Months of February and 
March were ſo hot and dry, that in many 
of the ſtiff Lands, the Huſbandmen could 
not plow for Barley, but were _— to 
; | cave 
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56 Experiments, c. in 
leave their Ground untill'd, till the Rains 
fell in July, the Time of ſowing Turnips. 
There was very little Graſs, unleſs it 
was in ſuch Grounds, as fortunately lay 
near the River Thames, and were over- 
flow'd by it at the high Spring Tides. 
Every particular of the Gardens, which 
depended only upon the natural Ground, 
ripen'd their Fruits above three Weeks 
before their uſual Time, Aſparagus was 
cut upon the natural Beds, about the 
tenth of March; and it was common to 
ſee Cherries ripe upon common Walls, at 
the End of April; and Strawberries were 
brought to the Markets the firſt Week in 
May; Peaſe and Beans were ſold at cheap 
Rates, about the eighth and tenth of May, 
and were all clear'd and cut up by the 
Beginning of June, which; us'd to be the 
Time, when the plentiful Crops us'd te 
come firſt to the Markets; Grapes were 
in Bloſſom in Mr. Fairchild's Garden, the 
twentieth Day of May, and the July Grape, 
ſweet Waters, and ſome others of the for- 
ward Kinds, were all ripe and gather'd before 
July was out; I mean ſuch as were againſt 
South Walls; and then his great Variety of 
other Sorts, which -us'd to begin to 
ripen about the Middle of September, were 
ripe and gone about the Middle of Au- 
guſt; the Grapes this Year were perfe&- 
y good 3 but beſides Grapes, Melons, 
Mulberries, Apples and Pears, we have 
not 
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not had any Fruit worth eating this Year. 
The Cherries were extreamly ſmall, and 
ill taſted, but abundance of them, and 
ſo Peaches, Nectarines and Abricots, which 
were this Yearevery where in vaſt Abun- 
dance, had their fleſh tough, and their 
Juices ſour, tho”, they had all the Cha- 
racteriſticks of full Ripeneſs; the Trees 
were ſo loaded with 'em, that they were 
ſold by the laſt Retalers about the Streets, 
for three Half-Pence and Two Pence per 
Dozen. The Badnefs of this Sort of Fruit, 
was partly owing to the over abundant 
Crop, which requir'd more Juices to feed 
them and fill their Veſſels, than the Tree 
could have drawn from the Earth, if 
there had been a ſufficient Quantity of 
Rain fallen; but as there was none at all, 
during the Time of their Growth, fo they 
ſtill were the greater Sufferers : The Veſſels 
which compoſe the Fruit, had not above 
a third Part of the Juices in them, which 
the Fruit requir'd to fill them, and render 
it as large as it ought to be; and there- 
fore it was impoſlible ſuch Juices could 
be ſo well digeſted, as if the Veſſels had 
been full, to have defended themſelves 
from being dry'd or bak'd by the Sun. 
Indeed in one or two Places, where ſome 
few Peach Trees happen'd to be ſhaded, 
and watered with Skill, I {aw ſome to- 
lerable good Fruit ; but then the Trees 
had but a moderate Share of Fruit upon 

them; 
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them ; and ſo in ſeveral Places, that where 
the Fruit came the neareſt to its natural 


Size, there it came the neareſt to its na- 
tural Flavour. | 

I obſerv'd likewiſe, that the Drought 
was ſo violent this Summer, as even to 
make large Trees, that had been planted 
many Years, appear as if they were dy- 
ing and paſt Recovery; and I much fear'd, 
that hardly a Peach Tree would have 
been ſav'd, notwithſtanding, I obſerv'd 
they were generally water'd: But the 
Waterings that I ſaw, were cloſe to the 
Stems of the Trees, which can be of very 
little Benefit; for the Roots which feed 
a Tree, lye always the moſt remote from 
the Stem of the | "= they are the ſmall 
Fibres of the Roots, only, which receive 
the Nouriſhment, and it is them which 
ſhould be water'd when a Tree has Occa- 
ſion for it. But then we are to conſider 
again, that when theextraordinaryDrought 
requires watering the Plants, the Sun is 
always hot and ſcorching, and exhales 
the Water which we apply to the Roots, 
before the Tree or Plant can get any conſi- 
derable Nouriſhment from it ; and in ſuch 
Seaſons, an Hour's Sun will go near to 
leave a Plant as dry as it was before wa- 
tering: Now where theſe ſudden Changes 
happen to Plants, not only Reaſon, but 
Experience teaches us that they will not 


thrive, but even are ſometimes loſt, and 
| often 
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often drop their Leaves; *tis therefore, 
I would adviſe the ſhading of ſuch Fruit 
Trees, as are the moſt warmly expos'd, 
during the violent Heat of the Day, and 
not only that Part of the Tree which is 
above Ground; but that Part of the Ground, 
likewiſe, where are its fibrous Roots, ſo 
may the Waterings we give our Trees 
be more uſefnl, by keeping the Groun 
about the Tree moiſt for a conſiderable 
Time; and I find, likewiſe, that the lar- 
er the plat of Ground is that is water d 
8 much the better do the Plants thrive 
that are about it, the Vapour rifing from 
it moiſtening the. Air, and that moiſt Air 
1s ich d by eue porous Part of the 
Plants, and ries them and their Fruits, 
almoſt as much as their Roots ; for this 
Reaſon, likewiſe, I find it has been ſucceſs- 
ful, to waſh the Trees about the Even- 
ing with an Hand Engine. 
But to return to my Obſervations of 
this extraordinary Year, The Collections 
of Auricula's were in the Height of their 
Bloom at the End of March; and by the 
End of April; the Collections of Tulips 
were out of Flower; both which Flowers 
bloſſom'd ſooner by a Month than uſual; 
ſo likewiſe the Hawthorn, whoſe Flow: 
ers us'd to be rare enough at May Day, 
were bloſſom'd and all gone long before 
that Time. 
This 
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This dry hot Seaſon, had likewiſe an- 
other extraordinary Effect, in producing 
prodigious Numbers of Inſects, ſuch as 
Chafers, Ladycows, Waſps, &c. the firſt 
were in ſuch great Flight about Marybone, 
that it was very troubleſome walking 
thereabouts; and for the Ladycows, there 
were ſuch vaſt Numbers of them in St. 
Fames's Park, that the Ground was al- 
moſt cover'd with them, nor were they 
much leſs numerous in many of the Streets 
of Weſtminſter, and ſeveral Places in Lon- 
don. About Aon the Waſps were ſo nu- 
merous, and had ſo many Neſts in th 

common Fields, that the Farmers coul 

not Plow for them, till they were part- 
ly deſtroy'd by the violent Rains that fell 
in Fuly, before the End of which Month, 
moſt of the Wheat about London was got 
in, and was extraordinary good, tho' the 
Straw was ſhort. = 
Alt the beginning of Auguſt, I obſerv'd 
the Katkins upon the * <5 and upon 
the Hazle, and ſome likewiſe, were as 
reinarkable upon the black Sallow. I may 
take Notice that this Summer alſo, there 
were hardly any Kidney Beans to be had; 
and that the Seaſon was ſo bad for Cab- 
bages, that in July they were ſold for one 
Shilling, and for one Shilling and Six- 
Pence a-Piece; there were very few but 
what were made by rolling or tying up, 


as I ſhall deſcribe by and by. In Auguſt, 
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alſo, ſeveral Pear Trees and Apple Trees 
were in full Bloom, which I ſuppole was 
the Effet of the extraordinary Drought; 
and it may not be amiſs to obſerve that 
have experienc'd, that one Way to make 
Trees bloſſom in Autumn, is to keep them 
as dry as poſhble in Summer, and to top 
the young Shoots about the Middle of 
June; by this Means Trees are diſpos'd 
to bring ripe Fruit about Chriſtmas, if 
- they have the Benefit of good Stoves; 
from all the foregoing Remarks, [ conclude 
that the Seaſons were a Month forwarder 
than uſual ; and for that Reaſon, I expect 
that all our Winter Pears, will be this 


Year as good as they generally are in 
France. 


Deere eee ee eee 


An Account of the Menner of making 
Cabbages, or of blanching Coleworts. 


r the blanching of Herbs has 
been commonly practic'd in Britain for 
many Years; it is to be wonder'd that 
no Method has yet beer taken among our 
famous Gardeners, to accelerate the ripen- 
ing or whitening of Cabbages, eſpecially, 
ſince thoſe which come forward, are 
known to be ſo profitable in the Markets, 

that 
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that one ſingle Cabbage will bring as much 
Money, as four or five which come late 
in the Year. 

Mr. Keys of Tuthil- Fields tells me, that 
it has been a Practice for many Lears in 
ſome private Gardens about Vorceſterſbire, 
Staffordſhire, &c. to fold up the Leaves of 
Cole worts or ſtrong Cabbage Plants, and 
to tye them together; by which Means, 
in a Fortnight's Time, the inner Parts 
will become white, and eat as well as any 
Cabbage; he has practiced this in his own 
Garden with ſo good Succeſs, that from him 
at laſt, moſt of the Gardeners about the 
Neat Houſes, are fallen into that Method, 
and hàve rea p'd good Sums of Money from 
it. 

In the dry Years, eſpecially, this will 
turn to extraordinary Account; for then 
our Plants, tho' they come from the beſt 
Seed, will be apt to run, or at heſt will 
make but thin and indifferent Heads, 
but here there is not a Leaf loſt ; and how- 
ever the ſtragling Leaves of the Plants 
may be judg'd uſeleſs before they are ty'd 
up, _ then become exceeding ſweet and 
agreeable by blanching ; but in the Practice 
of this Method, two Things muſt be care- 
fully regarded. 

Firſt, That the Leaves of the Plants we 
deſign to tie up, muſt be very dry; for if 
there ſhould be any Dew or Moiſture upon 
them, they wyll rot and mildew, . 
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they come to be ſhüt up from the Air:: 

And Secondly; we tuft! fold each Leaf 
carefully, over one another, in tlie exact 
Order they grow, beginning at the Centre 
"till all the Leaves are folded; and then 
bind them with Baſs craſs- ways, from the 
Top of the Crown to the Stalk, in ſuch 
a Manner as the Leaves may not burſt 
the Bands, which they will be apt to do 
about a Fortnight after they are ty*d 5 and 


indeed we ſhould not do more Plants in 


this -Way at one Time; than we ſuppoſe 
we can uſe in about ten Days Aken they 
are blanch'd, for they will grow unſhape- 
ly, and loſe of their Sweetneſs: It is to 
be remarked, that as ſoon as we have tied 
up theſe Plants, they ſhould be well-wa- 
ter'd at the Roots, which will fix the fold- 
ed Leaves in the Order we have plac'd 
them, and accelerate their Whitening, 
which at moſt will be in a Fortnight. 
think too, that by tying up ſome Cole- 
wort Plants in the early Seaſon of the 
Lear, they would eat much better for be- 
ing blanch'd, but that is according to 
every one's Palate. I might have men- 
tion'd in my Remarks on the dry Summer, 
that though few Trees were blighted in 
the Spring by ſcorching Winds, gr ſmall 
Inſects, yet the Herbage was very much 
annoy'd by the Caterpillar, which ſevere- 
ly attack d the feẽ Cabbages we had, ſo 
that even of the few, at leaſt one half were 
2 G 2 ſpoll'd, 
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ſpoil'd. ' Mr. Tamer Briſſard, Gardener fo 
his Grace the Duke of Devonſbire, at Chatſ- 
worth, Has lately at my Requeſt, ſent me 1, & 
the following Account of his Method for Wate 
curing blighted Trees, and Plants infeſted {wer 
with Caterpillars, which I think may o- er 
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Receiv'd yours, and ſhould be glad to " Inſe 

inform you of any thing worth in- ectu; 
ſerting in your Books ; as for preventing with, 
of Blights, I cannot ſay any thing to that, 
but I have recover'd ſeveral Fruit-Trees, 
as Cherries, Dwarf-Apples, and Plumbs; as 
alſo Cabbages, and other Garden-Stuff of 
that Kind, (after the Fruit and Plants 
were blighted, and began to wither). by a 
Water made with Tobacco-Stalks ; I wa- 
ter'd the Trees with the faid Water, and I The 
in a very ſhort Time the Leaves and Fruit I | be 
began to recover, and grow to their full f 8 
Perfection. This Tobacco-Water hath re- run l 
cover'd/ thoſe that were water'd with it, dym 
and thoſe that were not, it is a Qiteſtion 10 140 | 
whether they will live to bear another Sealke 
Year. 2% n 15 11 
e. 6 Trouble 
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J have had two Years TI . an. of this 
Water wit great 9 Succe 
{wer beyond re . Ws iber! ever 11 
Uſe of. IJ Fob four 55 out by a. 
that chew; 14 acco, who ſpit 4 5 1 
Newt,zand,a * 49d thereby deſtroy'd 
them, from whence.. I ;fup: os'd it a Sreat 
Deſtroyer of all Sorts. of Vermin. 

I made two Hogſheads of Water, by in- 
fuling fix, or. ſeven Pounds of TFobacco- 
Stalks, tho“ one may add more as Occafion 
ſerves. I am now trying another Ingre- 
dient, which I find to be a great Deſtroyer 
of Inſects, which Sir, / if it ſhould prove 


' Þ cfeQual, 1 mall be glad to oblige you 

„ vith, | 

4 Jan, Sir, yore | 

, Tour moſt o-#7] A 
g Humble Servant ſe — 
| 2 
$ 

| James Bruſlard, | 
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: The Uſe of Tobacco in ſuch Caſes, has 
1 | beng been practis d with Succeſs, to de» 
{troy the Inſeds that infeſt Plants, by $ 
ſtrewing Tobacco-Duſt upon them, a 

by making a Fumigation of it under Trees; 

"YN fol doubt not but the Infuſion of Tobacco 
Stalks in Water will anſwer the End 

full as well, and may be done with leſs 
Trouble; But I ſhall take this Opportuni- 
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ty before I leave the Subject of e deſtroy- 

> of Infects, to Atos a Very cis 
12395 have lately receiv d which has 
already met with rheApp robatidn of ſo ma- 
ny fiigenios Gentlemen Fat Thave ſhe wn 
it'to, that I am berlwadel my Readers 
would loſe a conſiderable Edtertalmetit if 
1 795 not to make} Jr er 0 33 
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To Dr. BALL FR 8. 


8 7 R, | 
Eading lately Mr. Mortimey's Treatiſe 
of Huſbandry, I rook Notice of his 


R 


remarkable Prejudice againſt the wing d 


Species, inſomuch as to wiſh for a Law for 
extirpating ſeveral Tribes of them. I ſhall 
in this beg Leave to be an Advocate for 
theſe Innocents who cannot ſpeak for 
themſelves ; and endeavour to ſhew, that 
the Services they do us, abundantly bal- 
lance the Inconveniences ; and that inſtead 
of being Nuſances, they are Bleſſings, and 
that without them, we ſhould be like the 
Land, of Agypt under the Curſe, that the 
Graſhoppers would come, and Caterpillars 
innumerable, and would” eat up all the 


Graſs in'our Land, and devour the' Fruit 
of our Ground, and multiply ſo exceeds 
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ingly, as to creep into our Kings Palaces; 
and Flies would ſo abound, as to be ex- 
treamly incommodious to us. 

In Order to make ſome Eſtimate of aa 
Services; I lately obſerv'd a Couple of 
Sparrows who had Young Ones, and —— 
20 Turns each per Hour; and reckoning, 
but 12 Hours per Day, let us com pute 


what a Number of thofe Vermin r 


deſtroy'd by that Neſt alone. 
40 Caterpillars per Hour  . | 
12 Hours of N Py ww; 7 


480 Caterpillars deſtroy? d per Day, 
7 Days ſuppos'd between Harching 
and Flight, 
3360 Caterpillars deſtroy'd by one Neſt 
alone in one Week. 2 


But I hear that the Wren, Tom- tit, and 
other numerous Breeders, deſtroy a much 
greater Number. And I believe, moſt 
Birds feed 14 or 15 Hours per Day, where- 
as I have reckon'd but 12; and 'tis certain 
likewiſe, I might add more Days to the 
Computation, but | was willing to keep 
within Bounds. 

Ata Gardener's wherel lodg'd, 5 Miles 
off this City, we had in the Houſe, Barn, 
and Stable, ſeven Neſts of Sparrows, two 
of Robin- red-breaſts, two of Wrens, and 
one Redſtart; in the Orchard and Hedges, 
one ( Chaflinch, one Hedge-ſparrow, two 

G 4 Tom-tits, 
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Toms tits, two Chats, one Linnet, one Yel- 
lowhammer, and one Tit-Lark; and com- 
puting at the Rate abovemention'd of 
3360 Caterpillars per Week, by each Neſt, 
one with another, no leſs than 69560 Ca- 
terpillars were deſtroy'd by the twenty- 
one Neſts, in one Weeks Time: But ſe- 


veral of theſe Birds breed twice, and ſome 


thrice per Annum, and no Doubt but 
there were ſeveral other Neſts which were 

not diſcover'd.. | 
It is obſervable to every Body who is 
converſant in Gardening, that the farther 
from London, the more the Fruit; and 1 
ſay allo, the farther from any great Town 
or City: And the Reaſon 1s, the little 
Shelter there is for {mall Birds, and the 
great Deſtruction that is made amongſt 
them by Boys, who take their Neſts, and 
deftroy their Young. z and Bird-Catchers, 
who even in Breeding-time catch the Old; 
ſo that where there is moſt Shelter, there 
the moſt Birds; and where the moſt Birds, 
there the moſt Fruit; inſomuch that were! 
a Maſtcr of a Garden, I would much ſooner 
excuſe thoſe who ſtole my Fruit, than 
thoſe who robb'd a Neſt ; for they pay 
their Landlord in Muſick, and though ſe- 
veral of them are not of the firſt Song, 
yet the different Notes, and Chirpings of 
different Birds, do together make a moſt 
delightful Conſort, as well as their diffe- 
rent Colours, Shape, and Size, make a moſt 
beautiful 
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beautiful Proſpect: So that they really 

heighten the Pleaſures of a Country Life, * 
which would be little better than a Deſart 
without them. The Thruſh and Blackbird 
not _ deſtroy Sluggs, which devour 
the Colewort, Cabbage, Savoys, French 
Beans, Gc. but alſo where not moleſted, 


feed upon Snails, which deſtroy the Wall- 


Fruit; the Bullfinch and Tom-tit, are ſaid 


to deſtroy Buds and Bloflows ; but I have 
been inform'd, tis a vulgar Error, and 
that it is a little Worm that they peck out 
of them, and which would deſtroy the 
Bud or Bloſſom of itſelf; and which is 
often found in the ripe Fruit alive, and 
which the Parent Inſe& lays in the Bud 
or Bloſſom, as a proper Nidus wherein tis 
brought to Maturity, and receives Nouriſh- 
ment at the ſame Time: But grant that 
thoſe Birds did ſome Harm 'to Buds and 
Blofloms ; I take it, they do little more 
than what a judicious Gardener would do 
himſelf, who is rarely fond of an over- 
great Bloom, which either dwarfs the 
Fruit, or kills the Tree; ſo that the Que- 
{tion is, Whether Caterpillars, or Birds? 
Whether Fruit full grown, or ſtunted ? 
Whether green-leav'd Trees, or bare 
Boughs, is to be wiſh'd for? I am con- 
vinced of the Truth of what I ſay, by 
melancholy Experience; for having a 
Proſpe& into a publick Garden, which 


us'd to be frequented by great * 
* 
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of. Sparrows (by ſome evil diſpos'd Per- 
ſons now almoſt deſtroy'd) the Trees by 
the Middle of June, were ſo eaten up by 
Caterpillars, as to look in ſome of their 


Branches almoſt as bare as in the Middle 


of O&ober. If it be ſaid, that the Cater- 
pillar lives on Leaves only, I anſwer, it 
is well known, that when a Tree is de- 
priv'd of its Leaves, either by Flies, Blaſt, 
or any other Accident, the Fruit never 
comes to Perfection: And if theſe, and 
other Vermin, were not deſtroy'd by Birds, 
they would eat up the Fruit too, and not 
finding ſufficient, would deſcend from the 
Trees and devour every green Thing. 
The Rook is a moſt admirable Pattern of 
Vigilance and Society, different from moſt 
other Birds; they breed near one another, 
and keep ſo ſtrict a Look out in the Night, 
that neither Cat, Dog, or Fox, can paſs by 
them unobſerv'd : They have extraordi- 
nary Centinels at every Avenue to the 
Rookery, who give Notice of every thing 
that 2pproaches, at firſt by a gentle Call, 
as if half afleep, but when Noiſe or Dan- 
zer draws nearer, they call louder and 
ouder, and then are anſwer'd by the Centi- 
nel on every Tree, ſo that the Alarm 
quickly ſpreads. | 
In every Rookery that has come under 
my Obſervation, I have taken Notice of 
one Rook much hoarſer than the reſt; 
and him I take to be no ſmall Officer a- 
* | mong 
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mong them; his Neſt is generally near the 
Centre of the Rookery, upon his taking 
Wing they all do the like; and when 
they ſeem to be in a Sort of Combuſtion 
upon his founding ſome particular Notes, 
they all become filent and-quiet: They 
feed upon Worms, and as I hear, Graſhops» 

ers too; which, if true, muſt needs bal 
fagce all the Inconveniences objected az 
gainſt them. 1 
Nature has made nothing in vain, and 
Birds are not only delightful, but alſo 
uſeful and neceſſary to us, inſomuch that 
I could wiſh for a Law for their Preſerva- 
tion; and that from the firſt of March to 
the firſt of September, it were made crimi- 
nal to kill, catch, or deſtroy them, their 
Neſts, Eggs, or Young-Ones : By this 
Means, the Game will be alſo preſerv'd, 
for when Boys or other idle Perſons are 
out ſeeking” of Birds- Neſts, they deſtroy 
all that come to Hand, and conſequently 
Abundance of the Game likewiſe. : 
If what is contain'd in this Letter tends 
any ways towards an Advantage to Huſ- 
bandry or Gardening, you are deſir'd to 
make what Uſe of it you think fit, by 

Sir NS 

Tu᷑uur noſt 


Humble Servant 


S. C. 
Upon 


Arg. 13, 1723. 
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Upon reading the foregoing Letter. to 
Ar. Dunbis, Treaſurer af the Eaſt: India 
Company, that Gentleman was pleas'd to 
communicate to me the following Obſer- 
vations of his own, which tend to the 
fame End. vis. the daſtreying of Inſects. 
In the firſt; Place he takes Natice that ay 
baut the Middle of Auguſt the Moth ap- 
pears, which is the Deſtroyer of the Ap- 
ple-Tree; its Wings are white, mixt way 
Cloth Colour: As tis in the Nature o 
Moths to fly only in the Night, ſo he ad - 
vifes the ſetting a lighted Candle in an Ap- 
ple- Tree, at the Time they begin to fly a-: 
broad; by which Means great Numbers 
will burn themſelves te Death, as one 
may obſerve the Morning following un- 
der the Tree; and if we conſider, that 
every one of theſe Moths will lay about 
300 Eggs apiece, which will hatch into 
Gaterpillars the Spring following; then 
the: Deſtruction: of an hundred of theſe 
Moths is preventing the Increaſe of 30000 
murdering Inſects, and ſo- likewiſe every 
Caterpillar or Inſe&, that a Bird deſtroys, 
is preventing at leaſt 300 that would other- 
wiſe be troubleſome to us the following 
Feir. 
The ſame curious Gentleman (Mr. Du- 
bois) adds further, that he encourages the 
breeding of Bats, becauſe they feed upon 


Night Inſects; juſt ſo the Farmers encourage 
| the 
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the breeding of Owls, which deſttoy Mice 
and other Vermin. 13 JIA oe 

While we have yet Inſects under our 
Conſideration, we may take Notice of two 
other Obſervations of the aforeſaid. inge- 
mous Gentleman, viz. that the Martin 
and Swallow feed upon Ladycows, whic 
are found in their Crops: And he likewife 
obſerves, that to eaſe the Pain occaſion d 
by the Sting of a Waſp, it may be done by 
applying a Copper Halfpeny to the woun 
ed Part, and holding it there for a little 
Space, it will preſently eaſe the Pain, and 
prevent ſwelling : And Iam aſſur'd by the 
ingenious: Mr. Milmard, Gard'ner to the 
Right - Honourable ; Robert Walpole, ' Eſq; 
that let the Sting of a Waſp be never 
fo violent, if we apply ſome of the Juice 
+ of the Fig-Tree, either of its Leaves or 
Fruit, the Pain immediately ceaſes, and the 
Swelling abates, though it be ever ſo vio- 
lent. 1b 9171 gr \ A» 6H 2 

Conſidering alſo the Miſchief the Waſp 
does to all Manner of good Fruit when 
tis ripe, even ſo: much that in ten Pounds 
Worth, they will generally if they be 
pretty numerous, deſtroy near a third Part. 
J cannot but recommend to my Reader the 
Practice of ſome Gentlemen who have 
clear'd the Country about them of thoſe 
troubleſome devouring Vermin; though 
it is at ſome Expence, I think 'tis not Money 
ill laid out; tis but offering to the Peapie 
6 about 
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about the Place a certain Reward for every 


Waſp's Neſt they ſhall deſtroy; and bring 
as a Proof of their Work, to be burnt at 
the Place where they ate to'teceive'theit 
Money; and if the Allowatice' is worth 
their While, we ſhall have no Reaſon to ex- 


pect them ever after about that Place. 


This has been practis'd near Hoxton, with 
fo much Succeſs, that Mr. Fairchild tells 
me, that he has hardly ſee half a Score 
all this Summer in his Gardens, though 
it was done by the Dire@ions of a Gen- 
tleman of that Place ſeveral Years ago, 
at the Expence of five Pounds and up- 
wards : But indeed I ſee no Reaſon why this 
ſhould not be done at a Pariſh Expence, 
ſince it is for every ones Good as well as 
Eaſe. The Way of deſtroying theſe Ver- 
min, is about the Evening, to put Pieces of 
lighted BrimſtoneRags intothe Holes where 
the Waſps Neſts lie, and immediately fling a 
Spit of Earth over the Hole or Holes, for 
ſometimes they are ſeveral, 

And while we are ſpeaking of Vermin 
that do Miſchief to Gardens, I ſhall ſay 
a Word or two concerning the Water-Rar, 
which is ſo great a Deſtroyer of Fiſh and 
the Roots of Trees, and preſcribe a cer- 
tain Way to drive them from their Habi- 
tations ; we muſt provide a large Number 
of Crackers, ſuch as the Boys uſe, an4 
place them at four, five, or fix Inches Di- 
ſtance, upon a Yard of quick Match, which 

15 
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is ſold by the Engineers; when we have 
dreſs'd as many of theſe quick Matches as 
there are Hol:s of the Water. ats, We 
muſt with a Willow Twig convey the 
End of 'the Match where we have plac'd 
the Crackers, as far into the Hole as poſ- 
ſible, only leaving a little of the Match 
out of the Hole, when this is done, one 
may provide a few Dogs to be in the Way 
againſt the Sport begins, which will be ve- 
ry diverting; then three or four Men with 
Portfires, which are likewiſe to be had at 
the Engineers, are to be plac'd at con- 
venient Diſtances from one another, and 
fo to fire their quick Matches at different 
Times, as they ſee Occaſion; for every 
2 Match immediately ſets Fire to the 

rackers, which will upon their going off, 
drive the Rats that are in that Place from 
their Cells, and perhaps if the Dogs miſs 
of them, they may take to ſome other 
Hole, but then he who is next to it ſets 
Fire to that quick Match, and ſo the Crack- 
ers ſend them out again, as wellas thoſe that 
were in before; and by keeping on this con- 
tinu'd Confuſion among them, they quit 
their Station, if any be left alive, and ne- 
ver return to the ſame Place. 


| : 
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A Catalogue of new Graffings this Year 
1723, by Mr, Fairchild xs Hoxton. 


OR the further Improvement of Gar- 
FT dening by increafing ef Plants, even 
ſuch as will neither grow by cutting or 
Layers, or of ſuchas one cannot readily get 
any Seed of: Mr. Fairchild has try d ſe- 
veral Experiments this and the laſt Year, 
in Graffing by Approach or Inarching, 
which are both new and curious: The 
following is an Account of ſuch as have 
taken, and are in a proſperous Condi- 


tion. | 


1. The Terebinmtbus upon the Piſtachio. 
2. The Cedar of New-Enpland upon the 
Virginian Cedar. . 
3. The Cedar of Libanus upon the La- 
rix or Larch- Tree, which is the more ex- 
traordinary, ſeeing the Cedar is ever- green, 
and the Larix drops its Leaves. 

4. The Caſena's, one Sort upon ano- 
ther. ä 5 

5. The Spaniſh Barba Jovis upon the 
common Sort. 
6. The Tellow Indian Feſſamine upon the 


Engliſh yellow Jeſſamine. 
7. The 
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7. The Ol-anders upon one another, ſo- 
that he has three or four Sorts upon one 
Plant. E 
8. Geranium with va riegated Leives, up- 
on a Geranium with a ſcarlet Flower, from 
whence it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, all the 
Arboreſcent Kinds of Geraniums will take 
upon one another, 

9. The Surge Laurel upon the enen 
on, the firſt ever: green, the other not; in 

January, this makes a pretty She w, to ſee. 
the beautiful Bloſſoms of the Mezereon in- 
termix'd with the variegated Leaves of the 
Spurge Laurel. 

10. The Lilac upon the Perſian Feſſa-' 
mine; ſo likewiſe the white, purple, and 
blue Lilacs may be grafted or budded ups 
on one another. | 

11. The Carolina Haw upon the common 
Hawthorn. 4 | 

12. The Red Curran upon the Black Cur: 
ran, but the Taſte of neither Fruit is chang- 
ed, nor any Property alter'd, no more 
than any other Particular Fruit loſes its 
Properties by being engraffed upon a wild 
Stock, f 
13. Curran u pon the Gooſberry-leav'd Cur- 
ran. 

14. Live Oak of Virginia upon the com- 
mon Engliſh Oak. 4 

15. Hex upon the common Engliſb 0 ; 

16. Holm-Oak upon the Engli Oak. © LOSE 
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17. Corł- Tree upon the Engliſh Oak, and 
ſo may be graffed all Kinds of Oaks upon 
one another. x Lab 

18. The Anti-Euphorbium, upon the Sene- 
cio, Afric, Arboreſc, &c. | 

19. The Variegated Tree Sedum upon the 
common Tree Sedum, and likewiſe ſeveral 
other Kinds of Sedum upon the Tree Sedum. 

20. Cotyledons of ſeveral Kinds upon the 
Tree Sedum. | 

21. Vines upon Vines, 


Beſides theſe Graffings, which anſwer 
the End 'of propagating curious Plants 
with little Trouble, there is one Thing ve- 
ry remarkable which happen'd in Mr. 
Fairchild's Garden, from the budding or 
inoculating ſome of the Paſſion-Tree, 
whoſe Leaves were ſpotted with yellow, 
into one of that Sort of Paflion-Tree 
which bears the long Fruit; now, though 
the Budds did not take, yet in a Fort- 
night's Time after budding, the yellow 
Spots began to ſhew themſelves about 3 
Foot above the Inoculation, and in a ſhort 
Time after that, the yellow Spots ap- 
pear'd on a Shoot which came out of the 
Ground from another Part of the Plant: 
Is not this as plain a Proof of the Sap's 
Circulation, as the Inſtance of the Jeſ- 
ſamine mention'd beſore, or the Inocula- 
tion of te Small- Pox, is an Inſtance of 
the Circulation of the Blood? For my 

Part, 
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Part, T can't ſee how any Obje&ion can 
be made againſt the many evident Proofs 
that has been given of it, as well in the Caſe 
of reverſing of Plants, and rejuvenizing 
them, as in ſeveral others mention'd in my 
former Works ; but indeed I am not in- 
ſenſible that when I write, my Works fall 
into the Hands of two Sorts of People, 


. the one, who, deſiring to be inform'd, are 


curious and inquiſitive, and would wil- 
lingly learn; and the other, who finding 
themſelves Men by the Number of their 
Years, are either aſham'd of aſking Que- 
ſtions leaſt they ſhould ſeem 1gnorant, or 
elſe think that their Age is a ſufficient War- 
rant for their Obſtinacy, and Talking of 
Nonſenſe ; For the firſt, I have that Cha- 
rity and Generofity, that I ſhall always, as 
far as my Time will permit, think 'myſelf 
well employ'd in inſtructing them; but 
for the latter who are ſure they know 
enough already, and reſolve againſt Im- 
provement, they are only fit to accompa- 
ny one another. ö 

But there is one Queſtion which is a 
great ſtumbling Block to thoſe whoare but 
Beginners in the Knowledge of Cireula- 
tion of Juices, and that is, How long Cir- 
culation is performing? (to uſe their own 
1 In 3 to which, they muſt 
underſtand tft the Motion of the Juices 
is conſtant, and une whatever im PR 
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or quickens it beyond its conſtant Courſe, 
tends to weaken the Plants; for the Se- 


cretions are not then rightly made; beſides, 


the Motion of Juices 1s not in every Plant. 
like, in ſome quicker, and in others 
ſlower, for the Circulation of Blood in one 
Animal, is not perform'd with the ſame 
Rapidity, that it is in another, as we find 
by the Beats of the Pulſe; the Motion of 
the Pulſe of a Snail, or of its Heart, as 
one may obſerve by taking off the Shell, 
is ſix or ſeven Times ſlower than the Beats 
of the Pulſe in an Human Body; and the 
Pulſe of an Human Body is more than 


that flower than the Pulſe of a Squirrel; 


ſuppoſing all three to be in an equal State 
of Health. Now, as this Circulation muſt 


be continual from the very firſt of Life 
to the Moment of Death; ſo we muſt con- 
ſider too, that the Food or Nouriſhment. 


receiv'd, every Day, adds to the Juices that 
were in the Body before, which muſt ei- 


ther encreaſe the Bulk of the Body, or 


elſe be the Occaſion of a Diſcharge of Jui- 
ces. from'that Body, or both together ; 


ſo that were it poſſible to fix upon any 


one-Drop of Juice in a Body which one 
might ſuppoſe was the Leader of the reſt 
through all the Channels, till it gain'd the 
Place it. firſt ſet out from; what with the 
new. Nouriſhment that wo be receiv'd 


pro the Body, and:the Parts that would 


ſecreted from this Drop, in its Paſſage, 
ſuch 
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ſuch Drop as well as all the reſt would be 
ſo chang'd and alter'd, as to be no more 
the ſame it was at firſt; but if by the Que- 
{tion they aſk, they mean, How long the 
infected Matter inoculated will be before it 
ſhews itſelf in the remote Parts of the 
Plant ? Then we anſwer, that it is parallel 
with the Caſe of inoculating the Small- 


Pox on Human Bodies, which is ſooner or 


later in ſhewing the Poiſon, as the Body 


is in more or leſs Vigour, when the In- 


oculation is made; or elfe from the Force 
or Power of the Poiſon inoculated, which 
ſometimes is not ſtrong enough to engage the 


whole Body of Juices, and then doesnot ap- 


pear at all, or very late; it is ſometimes 3 
Days, ſometimes 5 or 6, and ſometimes ten 
Days or more, before the Inoculation of 
the Small-Pox has diſpers'd itfelf over 
the Body, and infected the Blood enough 
to ſhew e itſelf; and in Plants, we find that 
in the Caſe of the Paſſion- Tree abovemen- 
tion'd, it was a Fortnight before the yel- 
low Spots appear'd, and-in fome Plants, it 
is longer. _ 3 | was 
It is remarkable that the yellow Spots 
began firſt to ſhew themſelves in the new 
Branches, which as it appears are of very 
quick Growth, ſhooting about three Inches 
and half per Day; I having meaſur'd one 
Shoot of a Paſſion Tree, which in its 
Growth, from the Beginning of May to 
the End- of September, was thirty two 

H 3 Foot 
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Foot in Length; and it is in theſe quick 


Growers that I find the Variegations, af- 
ter Inoculations ſooneſt ſhew themſelves. 


rr irs ir ay nies ir ir ir the 
To Mr. Bradley, PE; R. 8. 


SIR, 
S you defire to know what new Cu- 
16 05 Pve got; this is to acquaint 
ou that I have a new Sort of Paſſion 
Teer that bears Fruit very well upon 
ſmall Plants in Pots ; I have now ſeveral 
of them full of Fruit, and I have never 
ſeen any before like them; as for Graf- 
fings which I have new this Year, there 
is the Laurel upon the Plum, and the 
Laurel upon the Peach; what I think 
the moſt extraordinary, is the Fig upon 
the Mulberry. The aſſion Tree and the 
Vine, is joyn d together by the Way, which 
I call touching, and I Reeve] it will hold; 
I have ſeveral Sorts of Myrtles graffed up- 
on one anorher, but tho e you To erp 
before ; ? 5 
| © ER VR 
var ant, 
Hoxen, Auguſt | 1 a bumble Servant, | 
20, 1723. 
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2 and Experiments bon vd. 
rious Subjects in Gardening; begin- 
ning with extraordinary Remarks up- 
on Muſhrooms, and the Manner F 
their artificial P rodudtion. 2 


I. „Nerz the value which 
is ſet upon the Champignon or 
Muſhroom, by Men of polite Taſte, and 
the extraordinary Price which thoſe of the 
beſt Sort will bring in the Market; I have 
not been able to perſwade any "of our 
Market Gardeners, to make that Branch 
of Gardening their Study or Practice; 
nay, even tho' they have been invited 
to it by Perſons of Honour, who would 
take all off their Hands that they could 
raiſe, In the Autumn Seaſon indeed, it 
is common to fee: them appear natural 
upon old hot Beds that have been ill 
made; and then it is almoſt as frequent, 
that we are told thoſe Beds were made on 
Purpoſe to produce them; but theſe Beds 
are inconſtant giving a for for a ſhort 
Space, and leave us the greateſt Part of 
the Year without them; whereas, if the 


Beds are rightly diſpos'd and order'd ac- 
H 4 cording 
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cording to Art, we may have them at 


- 


Pleafure in any Seaſon. 

I have already obſerv'd in ſome of m 
former Works, that the French Way of 
making Muſhroom Beds, (I mean the Me- 


thod which is us'd about Paris, where 


we may cofitinually find ſeveral. Acres of 
theſe Beds) is to make each Bed at twice, 
and that we muſt only uſe pure Stone 
Horſe Dung; each Parcel to be toſs'd up 
fifteen Days in a dry Place before we uſe 

it, and kept during that Time free from 
Wet; which | muſt! unavoidably be ob- 
ſerv'd, or we cannot hope for good Suc- 
cefs, and there ſeems to be good Reaſon 
for it; for by this making of the Bed at 
twice, the Bed partakes of two different 
Heats at the ſame Time; the firſt Part 
by that Time it has been made fifteen 
Days, begins to decline in its Heat, and 
then the freſh Dung coming to be lay'd 
upon it, increaſes in its Heat as the firſt 
Part declines, which affords us much ſuch 
another changeable Variety as we find in 
the Seaſon, when . Muſhrooms appear of 
their own Accord; and it is ſuch Irregu- 
larity of Seaſon, that gives Life to: the 
Seed or Spawn of the Muſhroom already 
in the Ground. It is to be obſerv'd like- 
wiſe, that when the Bed is quite made, 
we muſt not cover it above an Inch thick 
with fine Earth; for if it is more than 
that, if the Muſhrooms chance to come 


up, 


% 
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up, they will be ſmall: and watery, eſ- 
pecially, if the Earth be ſomewhat ſtiff; 
indeed if the Earth be extream Light 
and open, if it be lay'd a ſmall Matter 
thicker than an Inch, it will not do much 
Harm. b en BEL 8 
I have obſerv'd that the French Gar- 
deners, when they make Beds every Month, 
they put Pieces of the Muſhroom Earth, 


as large as Walnuts into the Earth which 


covers the Bed, juſt in the Line where the 
two Makings of the Bed joyn; for its 
in ſuch a; Place where the Muſhroom 
Earth, i, e., that which is full of the 


little white Strings and Bulbs of the 


Muſhrooms, meet with the declining and 
encreaſing Heat, which is ſo neceſſary 
to make them ſpread and grow; and 
moreover, the Horſe Litter which covers 
the Bed, contributes to retain the Vapour 
which riſes from the Bed, and imitates in 
ſome Meaſure, what we call a Fog; and 
beſides, only admits a glimmering Sun to 
reach the young Buttons of the Muſh- 
rooms; for too much Sun, dries the young 
Muſhrooms and ſtops their Growth, an 
too little, ſuffers them to rot; therefore 
it is neceſſary the Litter we cover our 
Bed: with, ſhould be clear'd from all Dung, 
and be laid upon the Bed very light and 
free. I am the more particular in theſe 
Obſervations, becauſe ſome Beds have 
been made for the Production of Muſh- 
rooms 
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37) ! \ OE 4.5 
rooms after my Directions, às has been 
raid, that wanted every one of the Par- 
ticulzrs Ihave here reaſorfd upon; and 
at last when it was found that no Muſh- 
rooms appear'd;,” the Fault was laid at 
my Door. But beſides theſe Errors of 
making the Beds at once, and with old 
Dung; when Tcame to ſee them, they 
ere made flat a Top, which is a Poſition 
chat Muſhtoom does not like, it holds 
the Water to much, and they become rot- 
ten thereby; but upon the Side of a 
Slope, as in the Bed I direct, is tlie Si- 
tuation they delight in. We' ought alſo 
In two or three Days after we have plan- 
ted our Bed with Muſhroom Earth, to be 
very careful to examine it Day after 
Day; for if a Muſhroom ſhould come up 
and rot upon the Ground, it will breed 
Maggots or Worms, that will deſtroy all 
the young Spawn or Buttons in the Ground, 
pon then our Labour is all loſt 3 and be- 
fides; this Examining our Beds every Day, 
Will keep the Littier light and open up- 
on the Beds, and ſo promote the Muſh- 
room Growth. ed GO 70 799 

To examine the Courſe of the Muſhe 
room Fibres, we ſhall find at proper Di- 
ſtances, Knots or Knobs joyning'to the 
Strings of the Roots, each Knot about the 
Bigneſs of a Pin's Head, running juſt un- 
der the Surface, in the Manner of Pota- 
toe Roots; which Knots in a few * 
; "ml 
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if the Bed has apy Heat, will come to, 


rr 


deſtroy all the young ones 3, ſo in the 
Gathering them, we muſt, Rave no leſs 


for then they will breed Worms that wil 


Care to take all the b p of the 


rly ever) 


Muſhrooms away, and part 
are attack d 


broken Stalk, r. they flrſt 


if we find any ſmall ſpawn about the Roots, 
we are to ſeparate it from the Root, and 
plant it immediately in ſome Part of the 
Bed where there are the feweſt Muſh- 


rooms, uſing this Spawn. very gently, ſo 
as not to bruiſe it; and in à fe Days, in 


Proportion to the Heat of the: Bed, it will 


by the Worm; ſo likewiſe; when, we 82 
ther them or pull them 2 5 2 1 


grow and produce Muſhroom es. 
When we plant any of the Muſhroom 
Earth about Autumn upon old decay'd 
Beds, I find it will be about ten or fifteen 
Days before they appear ; but when we 
find once that the Roots ſpread, and be- 
gin to be full of Knots, then we may break 


off ſome Pieces of that Earrh; and -ptant 


them at a Foot Diſtance; and by ſuch 


Means, in a little Time, the whole Bed 
will be cover'd with them; after this 
Manner from one Single Root, I have in 
about fifteen Days Time had a whole Bed 
full, tho' the Bed was quite without * z 


2 


one whi 
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but then it was at a Seaſon when they 
came up naturally, but when that is not, 
we cannot hope for good Succeſs in plan. 
ting them, without ſuch an hot Bed as 
1 have directet. 

From what I have here mention d, it ap- 

ars that the Muſhroom increaſes by the 
5 and may be tranſplanted as well as 
another Plant; but whether it has Sced 
or not, is et a Quæry: But that the 
Directions have given concerning the 
Manner of theſe Beds, may ſtill be be- 
ter underſtood, I have prevail'd upon the 
'Ingenious Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton, to make 
is now well furniſh'd with 
Muſhrooms ;/ as alſo at Mr. Benjamin Whit- 
"mils, Gardener, near the ſame Place, which 
'Has 'the like Succeſs ; fo that now TI have 
fulfill'd, what J promis'd in ſome of m 
former monthly Papers, viz. to give full 
Inſtructions for the making Muſhroom 


Beds. | ugg” axe 9 
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Concerning a Pear Tree that bears Fru 
twice a Tear ; at Mr. Chapman's, 
.4,curious, Nurſery Man, near  Pithelds, 
"OG, Hoxton. - 5 1 


II. HERE are ſome loftinces 255 
Trees which naturally bear Fruit 
twice, * now and then three Times in a 
Year : The moſt remarkable are the Fig, 
the Glaſtonbury Thorn, and the Vine; 
but the twice bearing of theſe: in one 
Year, depends ſo much upon a favourable 
Seaſon, that it is very rare for them in 
England to ripen the Fruit of both their 
Seaſons ; the Attempt however of bearing 
Fruit twice in a Year, may. well enough 
ſerve to inform us, that their native Coun- 
tries Tye between the Tropicks, where 
there are two Seaſons in each Year, which 
equally does the Office of Summer; and 
for that Reaſon it is natural to Plants of 
ſuch” Climates to be diſpos'd to bloſſom, 
and bear Fruit at both thoſe: Seafons ; and 
I have obſerv'd in another Place, that all; 
Trees and Plants, let them come from, 
where they will, do manifeſtly preſerve 
their own natural rde See 
20 wuhat- 
24 
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whatever Difference there happens to be 
between their own and this Climate, tho 
they are often Sufferers in the Attempt 
by eold Weather, unleſs they be houſed: 
But in Mr. Chapman's Pear Tree, there 
ſeems to be ſomething rather more parti- 
cular, for that never ils in the worſt of 
Years to ripen two Crops of good Fruit, 
which only differ in the Time of their 
ripening, and not otherwiſe, as has been 
conjectur'd ; unleſs it be, that the Fruit 
of the ſecond! Crop, is ſomewhat ſmaller 
than the other; es Sir 
The preceding Year, Mr. Chapman pre- 
ſented me with a Branch, whereon there 
was ſeveral of the firſt Fruit almoſt, full 
grown, and ſeveral of the ſecond Crop 
were juſt then ſet, and both theſe were 
found upon one ſingle Shoot, growing 
from Buds which were alternately plac'd 
upon the Shoot; and alſo, twas obſer- 
vable that Shoots of this Kind were found 
in every Part of the Tree, and not any 
diſtin& Shoots which brought only Fruit 
of one Crop, or ſingle Shoots which brought 
forth only of the other Crop; for that 
would appear to be no more, than what 
is commonly done by Grafting, i. e. to 
have Branches ſeparate upon the ſame, Tree 
which brings Fruit that ripens at different 
Seaſons. Indeed I find this extraordinary, 
Summer, that a Sort of white Fig in Mr. 


Fairchild's Garden, ripen'd two Crops of 
Figs 
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. Figs ver by well even ſo as to gather of the 
, ſecond Crop ripe. on the tenth of Septem- 
ber; and at the ſame Place, I obſery'd-a- 
Sort of Vine which had a ſecond Crop of 
Grapes, almoſt ripe about the Middle of — 
tember, which I ſuppoſe might partly happen 
from an extraordinary Pruning Mr. Fair- 
child gave them this Year, as well as the 
extraordinary Seaſon; tho' without either 

of theſe, they weuld have attempted a 
double Ctop, but then, without theſe Hel] ps, 
they would not have ripen'd. 

I ſuppole, ſuch Plants as ſeem ſo natu- 
rally to bear twice a Year, are made 
up of Veſſels of different Kinds, which 
conſequently contain Juices of different 
Kinds, the one Sort taking a longer or ſhor- 
ter Time to digeſt the Juices, than the o- 
ther; and therefore this Doubling the Sea- 
ſons in bearing may be — to paſs: 
The Veſſels which lead to the Buds that 
bloſſom in the Spring, have their Juices 
1 ripen'd then, for the com- 
pleating the Bloſſom; whilſt thoſe Veſltls. 
which Tea to the Buds which bloſſom in 
Fuly, are crude and immature, and require 
ſome Months more to ripe them for mit 
bearing dani. | iv 
” Mr. Chis nan tells me, that he 2 
t gates this Tree which is call'd the Twice 
ear by Graffing, and that thoſe he has 
4 graffed from it, are like it in every Ra- | 
f ſpect; but then, as this is done by Grafting, 
we 
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we muſt conſider that aGraffhas'3 or 4 Buds 


to it, and ſo may have all the Qualities in 
it; that are found in th e old Tree, or if there 
was but one Bud of it to ſhoot, perhaps 


the Veſſels of a different Sort that muſt 


be in the Wood of the Graff, may find 
Means to ſhew their Diſpolition hereaf- 


ter; for every Veſſel in a Plant has ſome 
Correſpondence with the reſt: But I have 


Reaſon to queſtion whether a fingle Bud 
of this Tree being inoculated on a Stock, 
will afford any more than ſuch Juices or 
Veſſels as are neceſſary to bring Bloſſoms: 


of one Seaſon without ever offering to 


bloſſom in another: And if by trying 
this, we find that one Inoculation will 
only bloſſom in Fuly, and another will on- 
ly bloſſom in April, it will diſcover a great 
in the Nature of Plants. I may 


Myſtery 
take Notice in this Place, that there is a 
Pear-Tree in Norfolk, which brings Pears 
of very different Kinds, the one a Sum- 


mer, the other a Winter Pear, and yet 
both theſe Sorts are found upon one Twig, 


and even proceeding from the ſame Bud, 
nay and ſome of the Pears partaking both 


of the Summer and Winter Kind; like the 


Apple in Devonſhire, which I have treated 
on in my Papers of the foregoing Months; 
wherein I haveialfo propos'd a Method of 


Graffing by Approach, call'd Touching, and 


have given a Cut of it. I believe it is hy 
ſome ſuch Means that in Mgrlborough 5 
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reſt, there is now the Hazle join'd with 
the Hawthorn, ſo as to make one Tree, 
but whether they are ſo united, and their 
Juices ate yet ſo well mixt, as that they 
flow together in the ſame Veſſels, cannot 
be ſo well reſolv'd, as by graffing a Branch 
of the Plant which partakes of both, up- 
on an Hazle, or upon a White-thorn, up- 
on either of which it will take, if the Veſ- 
ſels of both are united; unleis indeed we 
were to cut one entirely from its Root, 
then we ſhould ſoon ſee how much it de- 
pended upon the other. This leads me to 
conſider the numerous Graffings mention'd 
by the Antients; and as I think nothing 
can ſeem more different in Nature, than 
the Hazle and Hawthorn, which by Touch» 
ing are thus united or grown into one ano- 
ther; ſo I have more Room to think that 
what they have offer'd to us about graf- 
fing Plants, of ſeeming contrary Natures, 
upon one another, is not ſo irrational as 
at firſt it appear'd to me; not conſidering 
that they might uſe ſuch à Graffing as this 
which . call Touching, and is but lately 
reviv'd with us. By the ſame Means Mr. 
Whitmil abovemention'd, has this Year join- 
ed the Fig with the Mulberry; but Time 
will ſnew how far this Graffing will be 
ſucceſsful. | ; 
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Trees that are troubled with the ſlip- 


ping of their Bark. 


that he has large Orange- 
Trees, which from Time to Time fling 
off their Bark in Flakes of about a 
Foot long; the Diſtemper ſhews itſelf 
by a Speck of Gum iſſuing out of the 
Bark, and in a ſhort Time after, the Bark 
flies from the Wood, and at the ſameTime, 
great Numbers of ſmall black Inſects are 
diſcover'd between the Wood and Bark. 
What is the Remedy ? A | 
The Method T propoſe to remedy this 
Evil, is firſt to cut the diſtemper'd Bark 
from the Wood, *till there is nothing to 
be diſcern'd in the Wound but Health and 
Freſhneſs, without any Spots; then waſh 
the bare Wood with Water, wherein To- 
bacco-Stalks has been boyl'd, let the Wa- 

ter at that Time be a little warm. | 
To prepare the Water, take about one 
Pound of Tobacco-Stalks, and boyle it for 
this Uſe in a Gallon of Water, about a 
Quarter of an Hour: It is a ſovereign Re- 
medy againſt InſeQs, and eſpecially thoſe 
in 


III. A Curious Gardener ſends me Word, 
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in the Bark of Trees, as well as thoſe in 
the Skins of Animals, '  __ _ 122 

When this is done, take ſome Campbire, 
beat very ſmall, and apply the Powder to 
the naked Wood, two or three Inches a- 
bove and below the Inciſion, which may 
be done by dipping à linnen Cloth in 
melted Bees-Wax and Rozin; and while 
it is warm, ſtrewing the Powder upon it, 
and then immediately applying the Plai- 
ſter to the Place, and binding it on with 

Baſs upon the diſtemper'd Part; this will 
deſtroy even the Eggs of thoſe Inſects, and 
when it has been on about a Year, take 
it off, and then you may uſe Cow: Dung 
if you pleaſe to ſupply the Place. The 
two Ingredients | which I mention in this 
Caſe, have deſtroy'd many Kinds of In- 
ſects that infeſt Plants; and from the Ex- 
perience I have had of: them, I doubt not 

but this Preſcription will have a good Ef- 

fect upon this Diſtemper of the Orange - 

Tree; when this is done, we may water 

the Heads of the Trees now and then 

with an Infuſion of Tobacco-Stalks in Wa- 

ter. ef | 1 
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2 NIN SCOOCOOCOOOOCS 


Obſervations concerning Vineyards and 
their Produce, with ſome Account of 
the Vineyard near Bath. 


IV. C1INCE I find that what I have al- 
O ready ſaid in my former Writings, 
has had ſo much Influence over ſome Engliſh 
Gentlemen, as to diſpoſe: them to under- 
take the planting of Vineyards with us; I 
ſhall in this concluſive Piece give my Rea- 
ders ſome Obſervations I have lately made 
concerning their Improvement. 

I ſhall begin with taking Notice of 
ſome Particulars relating to the cele- 
brated Vineyard near Bath, which has 
made ſo much Noiſe in the World: In the 
firſt Place as to the Situation, it lies upon 
the Side of a ſteep Hill, facing the South, 
the Ground very rocky or ſtony : In this 
Place, the Vines are planted in Lines a- 
bout fix Foot aſunder, and are treated 
much after the Manner that Vines are 
manag'd about Germany. The Sorts of 


Grapes here planted, are the White Muſ- 
cadine, and the Black Cluſter-Grape, which, 


however, they are not of proper Wine-ma- 
king Grapes, and are not the moſt early in 
ripening, 
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ripening, yet there was made fixty-ſix 
Hogſheads of Wine four Years, ago, from 
this Vineyard, which contains fix Acres 
of Ground: But in the Year 1721, there 
was made, as I am inform'd, not above 3 
Hogſheads, and the laſt Year, 1722, When 
was there, July the 26th, the Vines were 
then hardly in Bloſſom, ſo that little could 
be expected from them that Lear; but as 
there was then upon them a great deal of 
good bearing Wood, I ſuppoſe this Lear 
they may produce a good Crop, eſpecial 
ly conſidering - the extraordinary Summer 
we have had: It was indeed no {mall Sur- 
prize to me to find the Vineyard Grapes 
at Bath, in that fine Situation, ſo late in 
Bloſſom, when there had been ripe Gra pes 
above ten Days before at Mr. Fairchild's 
at Hoxton, which ſtands upon a ſtrong 
Clay, and in a flat Country; and in 
Mr. Warner's. Vineyard at Rotherhith, tlie 
Grapes were then near fully grown, tho' 
they had not the Help of ſo favourable 
2 Situation; but as this was plainly fo in 
Fact, it was evident, that the Difference 
muſt proceed from the Sorts of Grapes, 
as well as from the Management of them; 
and when we come to compare the Quan- 
tity of Wine which the Bath Vineyard pro- 
duc'd in one Year, i. e. ſixty fix Hogſheads, 
with the Quantity of Wine produc'd in Mr. 
Warner's Vineyard, we ſhall ſtill find how 


much the Sort of _ pe ſhould be i" 
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ed, that we deſign to make Wine of: For 
It is experienc'd, that ſome Kinds of Grapes 
Will yield near Half as much more Juice as 
others, though we carry the ſame Meaſure 
of each to the Preſs, and as I take it, the 
Black Cluſter-Grape yields the leaſt Juice 
of any; and then, if we compute an Hog- 
ſhead of ſuch Wine worth ten Pounds, as 
the Bath Wine was ſold for, then the 
fixty-ſix Hogſheads at Bath, would be 
worth fix hundred and ſixty Pounds; but 
if the Grapes had been of a- more juicy 
Kind, then the fame Quantity of Grapes 
would have produc'd fo much more Wine, 
as would have made it worth nine hun- 
dred and ninety' Pounds, which is a vaſt 
Difference; tho' indeed no one would diſ- 
like. an Acre that will yield him yearly 
above an hundred Pound, as the Bath 
Vineyard would do with the above Quan- 
tity, if it would bear as conſtantly as Mr. 
Warner's Vineyard, which has not yet 
miſs'd | | 1 F 
But that we may ſtill make the Compa- 
riſon more juſtly between theſe two Vine- 
yards, I ſhall give my Reader an Obſer- 
vation or two .which I made this Year at 
Mr. Warner's, which I am perſwaded, will 
give him a very agreeable. Satisfaction. 
I obſerve in the firſt Place, that an hun 
dred Stands of Vines,two Plants to 2 Stand, 
in their firſt Year of bearing a Crop, at 
Mr. Warner's, made ninety- five Gallons 
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of Wine, and the ſmalleſt Bearer. among 
thoſe Vines this Lear, had upwards of 
ſeventy-five Bunches of Grapes, but many 
of them above an hundred Bunches apiece 
and yet the bearing Part of each Vine did 
not ſeem to fill much more Space than 
a Buſhel Meaſure; after this Rate, then, 
an hundred Vines manag'd after Mr. War- 
ners Way, at the loweſt Reckoning, i. e. 
75 Branches to each Vine, will produce 
7500 Bunches of Grapes; but then we 
muſt conſider what Proportion of Weight 
each Bunch will bear to one another, for 
there were ſome ſmaller, and ſome larger 
ſo that I ſhall compute only 60 Bunches 
upon each Vine, at one Quarter of a Pound 
Weight each Bunch, and then an hundred 
Vines will produce fix thouſand Bunches 
of a Quarter of a Pound- each, or about 
fifteen Pound Weight of Grapes upon each 
Vine. But that we might know what 
might be the Produce of theſe Grapes in 
Wine, I took an Oppartunity to viſit Mr. 
Fairchild, who has ſuch Variety of Sorts 
of Vines for Vineyards, and with him 
try'd the following Experiment : We ga- 
ther'd a Bunch of Grapes of the ſame 
Sort with Mr. Warner's, from a Standard 
Plant; the Bunch happen'd to weigh juſt 
one Quarter of a Pound, and preſſing it 
as hard as we could between two flat Pieces 
of Wood, the Quantity of Juice which 
I 4 we 
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we expreſs'd from it, weigh'd two ounces 


and an Half, and meaſur'd above Half a 


Quarter of a Pint, which makes ten Oun- 
ces of Juice from one Pound of Grapes, 


is after the Rate of. + in Juice, and 42 in" 


Hulls; now allowing Mr. Warner's Vines 
to bear 60 Bunches apiece, of one Quar- 
ter of à Pound each, and each Pound of 
Grapes to produce ten Ounces of Wine ; 
then a fingle Vine bearing 15 Pound 
Weight of Grapes, will yield of Wine 9 
Pints or Pounds, and ++ Parts of a Pound, 
which makes one Gallon, one Pint, one 
Quarter, and Half Quarter of a Pint, ſo 
then the Produce in Wine of one hundred 
Vines, will be one hundred and ſeventeen Gal- 
lons, 'one Pint and Half. 

Let us examine in the next Place how 
many Vines a Vineyard regularly planted, 
may contain in an Acre or rather, how many 
Vines there ſhould properly be in a Vine- 
yard of ſix Acres, which is the Dimenſion 
of the Vineyard near Bath, and then let 
us compute the Quantity of Wine ſuch a 
Number of Vines will produce, according 
to the foregoing Calculation. 

Firſt, Our Lines of Vines ſhould run 
North and South, and ſtand fix Foot from 
one another, unleſs upon a Hill thar is 
very ſteep, and then they may run Eaſt 
and Weſt; for as the Lines of Vines will 
ſtand one above another, they will then 
have the greater Share of the Sun, for 
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they need not he kept above four Foot 
high ; but however the Lines run, there. 
ſhould be two Vines planted together in 
an Hole, and from the Centres of ' theſe 
Holes where the Vines ſtand, we ſhould al- 
low fix Foot; ſo then our ſix Acres will 
take up of Vines to plant them about 1450 
Plants, or a ſingle Acre about 2416 Plants, 
which if they are well prun'd and order- 
ed, and no Froſts or Blight happen 
to take them, will produce of Wine, 
according to the above Reckoning, 1696 
Gallons of Wine in one Year, or a ſingle 
Acre after that Rate, will produce in one 
Vear, 2832 Gallons of Wine, which is 44 
Hogſheads, 60 Gallons. The Account then 
ſtands thus, at the Rate of 100. per Hog- 
ſhead, each Hogſhead containing 63 Gal- 
lons: 269 Hogſheads 18 Gallons, the Pro- 
duce of ſix Acres, at ten Pounds each Hog- 
ſhead, amounts to 2690 l. or 44 Hogſheads, 
60 Gallons, the Produce of one Acre, at 
Ditto, amounts to 4501. 

Tho' I have been as exact as poſſible 
in this Calculation, yet that there may 
be no Room for Objection, let us ſuppoſe 
only ten Pounds of Grapes to each Vine, 
and we may then make about 30 Hog- 
ſheads of Wine, from an Acre. | 

But then we are roconſider ſomething of 
the Expęnce of planting and keeping theſe 
Vines ; the Ground, we plant them upon 
| | cannot 
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cannot be worth above twenty Shillings per 
Acre, to reckon it at the higheſt; for the 


Side of a Hill, rocky, or Chalk, or Gra- 


vel, or indeed any dry Soil will do, as 1 


have before mentioned; and then there 
will be no Expence for dunging or manu- 
ring the Land, as may be found in my 
new Improvements, &c. in the Chapter of 
Vines: Only to a Vineyard, there muſt, be 
allow'd an underſtanding Man, to prune, 
and dire&, whoſe Wages, I ſuppoſe 20, or 
25 l. per Annum, and in a Vineyard of fix 
Acres, he cannot have leſs than two or 
three Men under him to do the, labouring 
Work at the proper Seaſons ; but as Labour- 
ers have different Wages in different Coun- 
tries, I ſhall not pretend to ſet their Price, 
no more than the Rates of Wines which 
for this Uſe, I find are about twelve or 
fourteen Sorts, ſome of which, bear much 
more Juice in Proportion to the Bunches 
they are preſs'd from, than thoſe I have 
mention'd. While I am writing this, a 
Gentleman who does me the Honour of 
a Viſit, thinks the Wages of the Garde- 
ner who 1s to be employ'd as Maſter of the 
Vineyard, too much; but in anſwer to that, 
I only ſay, that if I expe& Succeſs in any 
Work where an Artiſt ſhould be employ- 
ed, I would always chuſe a good one, and 
ſuch an one will very well merit good 
Wages, | becauſe 'tis from his real Judg- 
ment, thit the Maſter will receive profit ; 
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whereas on the other Hand, if we employ 
a Man of no Underſtanding, who — 
ways be difcover'd by his pretending to 
know every thing; though ſuch a Man 
will ſerve us for nothing, we ſhall be Lo- 
ſers by him; for unguided Management in 
a Garden, brings all to Confuſion, and: 
robs us of 'that Pleaſure which would be 
every Way profitable to us. However, 
as the Pruning of Vines for Vineyards 
has not fallen into every one's Way to 
ſee the Method of, I have prevail'd upon 
Mr. Fairchild to put about eight or ten 
Sorts of Vineyard Grapes into proper Or- 
der, for an Example to thoſe who are curi- 
ous to ſee and obſerve the Manner of the 
Vineyard Management. | rt 


In this Calculation, I have been as mo- 


derate as poſſible in my Account of the 
Profits, and have given ſeveral Allowan- 


ces on that Side, which perhaps I need 


not have given, and though I have had 
an Objection made to the Wages I give the 
Artiſt for being too much, yet conſidering 
what Expence and Study an Artiſt re- 
quires: to perfect him in his Art, as well 
as that he muſt be born with a ſovereign 
Genius, which no Man can give; ſurely 
the Man,' who by his ſuperiour Power of 
thinking, which is the Reſult of all theſe, 
ought not to be upon the common Level 
of a Labourer; I don't ſay this, to create 


Pride or Self-Conceit in the Perſons I am. 
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ſpeaking of, for if they ſhould happen to 
be ſo weak as once to fall into that Snare, 
they will immediately place themſelves in 
the Rank of thoſe who ought to be their 
Labourers; but 'tis for the Advancement 
of Art I do it, which notwithſtanding 
the Policy of the Engliſb, is not every Day 
promoted or encourag'd. In the Manage- 
ment of Vineyards, it has been generally 
thought, that the French are infallible in 
that Particular, but it is an Error which 
I believe a little Reaſon will ſet to Rights, 
In the firſt Place we are to conſider, that 
all who profeſs Gardening with us, are 
not Men of the ſame Judgment; ſome will 
improve a Garden, while others will de- 


ſtroy it; and there are too many of the 


laſt Sort: Juſt ſo it is with the Vine-Dreſ- 
ſers in France, where there 1s one that un- 
derſtands his Buſineſs, there are twenty 
that know nothing of the Matter; neither 
is it every Province in France, that has 
Vineyards, nor are all the People there 
Vine Dreſſers, no more than all the People 
in Eigland Profeſſors of Gardening; there- 
fore it would be very unreaſonable to 
conclude, that every Frenchman of Courſe 
muſt underſtand the Management of a 
Vine, becauſe there are Vineyards in 
France; as well as to think that every En- 
gliſoman muſt underſtand a Garden or an 
Apple-Orchard, becauſe we have Gardens 
2nd Orchards in England And then again, 

in 
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in the making of Wine in France, there 
are as many different Ways of Manage- 
ment, as there are different Ways of ma- 
king Cyder in England; ſo that unleſs one 
could know which would be the moſt a- 
greeable, I think better to paſs by givin 
any ſingle Receipt, for to give T. 
would be an endleſs Piece of Work. 

It may be objected perhaps, that the 
Wine made in England, may not always 
be worth 10 l. per Hogſhead, though that at 
Bath, has been ſold for that Price; but if it 
was only to be ſold for Half as much, I 
think there would be little Reaſon to com- 
plain of the Improvement, and the Charge 
of Vaults, Wine-Preſs, and Caſks, might 
ſtill very well be paid out of it; or if the 
Wine was thought too ſmall, the beſt Bran- 
dy is always made of ſuch Grapes as pro- 
duce ſmall Wine, as is very well known to 
moſt People of Curioſity, that Have been 
in France. IP 

As for rich. Wines indeed, ſuch as the 
Tokay, Muſcadell, Frontigniac, and ſome o- 
thers; I would not propoſe the makin 
them in England, without the Benefit o 
Walls, for they will not ripen in the open 
Ground; but it iscertain,for eating Grapes, 
Ihave hardly taſted better in any Part of 
Europe, where I have been, than of theſe 
Sorts at Mr. Fairchild's Garden, which had 
only the Benefit. of common Walls to ri- 
pen them; ſo that whoever has an Oppor- 
tunity 


7 
ol 
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tunity to give them that Aſſiſtance, may 
undoubtedly make good Wines from them; 
and truly, conſidering the vaſt Quantity 
of Juice they contain, and the Richneſs 
of the Wine they may produce, I know 
not but they might pay the Landlord very 
C/ WOES IOS 0 
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of the caper, and the Manner of -pick- 


V. AS lam the firſt who have made the 
I Caper familiar with our Climate, 
1 think it neceſſary to give my Reader a 
Word or two concerning it, which yet I 
have not mention'd in any of my Works, 
and that eſpecially relating to the Method 
of gathering the Capers, and the pickling 
them for Uſe. I have ſaid before that 
the Capers which we eat are the Bloſſoms 
of the Caper-Buſh before 'they open, or 
the Flower buds of the Caper, theſe grow 
along the Shoots of the Plant, and would 
be very tedious to gather Bud by Bud, 
but their Way is to ſtrip them off the 
 Twigs, Leaves and all, and fift them thro* 
an open Sieve, which lets only the Bloſ- 
ſom Buds paſs; when this is done, we * 
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the Buds lie a Day or two in Heaps, and 
then putting them into very ſharp Vinegar, 
let them remain in it eight or nine Days, 
and after this, ſhift the Buds into another 
Veſſel of freſh Vinegar, to ſteep as before, 
and they will then be fit for Uſe. Mr. 
Fairchild has ſent for a Quantity of the 
Seeds of this Plant, ſo that I hope a 
few Years will give us Plenty of Capers 
.of our own Growth. 
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of an exttaordin ary C aſe cade of Wat er, 
which will repreſent Flaſhes of Liglu- 
ning 5 
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VI. IN Diſcourſe the laſt Year with a Gen- 
Itleman of Oxford, concerning the Em- 
belliſhments proper for Gardens, he infor- 
med me of a Curioſity in Water-Works, 
which I think muſt be very diverting, and 
particularly, if we ſhould once come to 
follow the French Faſhion of 3 
Woods and Gardens for Aſſemblies o 
Balls, it is to have a Water-Fall in Sheets 
over an Arch, and by placing Candles or 
Torches within the Arch, the Daſhing of 
the Water appears like Flaſhes of Fire, 


which muſt have ſuch an extraordinary 
Effect, 
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Effect, as I cannot paſs over without No- 


dice. 


Some Thoughts concerning the Preſerva- 
| tion of Timber. 


VII. T HE general Complaint of the 

oak of Timber in Great Bri- 
tain, notwithſtanding ſeveral Acts of Par- 
liament have been made for the Preſerva- 


tion of it, has led me to bend my Studies 


more particularly to the Improvement 
of that uſeful £4 neceſſary Commodi- 
I obſerve, that where Woods are cut down, 
there are not always left a ſufficient Num- 
ber of Standils, or young Timber-Plants 
to grow up in their Room, as an Act of 
Q Elizabeth directs; and in other Places 
where there happens to be a due Number 
left ſtanding, thoſe are cut down as ſoon 
as they become of any ſmall Uſe, and o- 
thers which are ng better than Twigs, are 


left to ſupply their Place ; and this Me- 


thod being as I am inform'd, pradtis'd 
Time after Time, is one Reaſon why Tim- 
ber. decays, and our future Hope of it 
is loſt. 1 
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It is likewiſe obſervable, - that young 
thriving Trees are frequently cut down 
by the Rabble, notwithſtanding the Penal- 
ties to be inflicted upon the Aggreſſors, di- 
rected in ſome late Acts of Parliament; 
but we do not find any of theſe Perſons 
ever convicted of their Crimes, and there- 
fore the Evil ſtill continues; the Parties 
concern'd will not arraign one another, 
they wink at each others Faults, and ſo 
the Timber is ſtill deſtroy'd. 

From hence I conceive, there can be 
no other Way. propos'd for the Improve- 
ment and Prefervation of Timber, than to 
make it the Intereſt of every one to plant 
and preſerve it, and that I hope to do in 
the following Articles, 

The Poor firſt, who make the greateſt 
Body in the Nation, are, through their 
Neceſſities, driven ſometimes to make free 
with their Landlord's Woods and Coppices 
for Fire-Wood, without being ſenſible of 
the Damage they do in cutting down the 
young thriving Plants or ſprouting Trees 
in the Vigour of their Growth, to make 
them become Pollards; theſe People, as 
they have no Trees of their own, cannot 
be Sek? capable of judging any further 
of the Deſtruction they make, than bare- 
ly that what they take is of no more Value 
than the Price of a common Faggot, or 
the ſame Quantity of Wood ſold 1n the 
Market, though Prong the Damage done 


to 
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to the Owner of the Wood may be five 
hundred times as much, for one may ſpoil 
twenty young thriving Trees to make up 
a Faggot of a Penny Value. 

I have obſerv'd in my Travels about 
England, that in many Places Wood is ſo 
ſcarce that Firing is of more Value than 
Bread; though here are large Commons, 
yet the Country People have gota Notion 
that the Ground is barren, and will not 
bear Wood of any Sort, but as we are 
aſſur'd by Experience, that there is no 
ſuch Ground in England, and that every 
Sort how ſurly ſoever, will naturally 
nouriſh ſome Tree or other; ſo it would 
be for the Intereſt of the People inhabit- 


ing ſuch Places, to lay up a Parcel of | 


their common Land for Wood, one Part 
for Firing, and another for Timber, 
which ſhould be wholly for the Uſe of 


the Commoners, or Poor, and another Par- 


cel for the ſole Uſe of the Lord of the | 


Mannor; unleſs where it is a Foreſt Land, 


and ſuch Places where the King has | 


Right of Timber, and in ſuch Caſe, the 
King's Part ſhould be planted with the 
reſt, without Expence to his Majeſty. 


There is a Piece of Ground which has 


a promiſing Crop of Oaks upon it, near 
Oxford, which are ſo well guarded with 
Furze, that Cattle are turn'd into it, and 
do the Crop of Oaks no Harm; nor is there 
any Neceſſity of weeding the tender Plants, 
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they thrive better without it; though it was 
once a Paradox to me, that Plants could 
be crouded together, without injuring 
one another; but it is now plain, that 
Plants of different Tribes, draw not only 
different Sorts of Food from the Earth, 
but ſhelter one another from hard Weather; 
ſo by this Method we fave the Expence 
of fencing in our Plantations, and weed- 
ing them, which has been hirherto reckon- 
ed the greateſt Part of the Expence; and 
beſides this, we have in three or four Years 
a Crop of Furze, which will be fir for 
the Poor to begin with while their more 
profitable Crop 1s growing, either for Pol- 
lard or Timber-Trees; and the Furze on- 
ly, will have no ſmall Welcome in fome 
Parts of England, where Firing is ſo ſcarce, 
that even the common Weed call'd Rag- 


weed is cut and dry'd for Firing. It is 
to be underſtood, that the greateſt Part of 
ſtheſe Woods are to be rais'd from Maſt 

for Seeds, which ſtill contributes to leſſen 

the Expence. ge 3 | 
And that every Attempt of this Kind 
nay prove ſucceſsful, I think there ſhould 
be a proper Officer appointed to examine 
the Soil, and allot for it the Sort of Tree 
hat would grow beſt in it, and with the 
ſuſtices of the Peace, or proper Inhabi- 
ants in each Place, ap oint the ſeveral 

rcels of Land for ſuch Purpoſe; and 
neceſſary, a ſmall Rate made in ſuch 

K 2 Pariſh 
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Pariſh for defraying the Expence, rather 
than to let the Poor give any thing towards 
It. | 

I ſuppoſe when this is done, it will be 
at I the Intereſt of one, as the other of 
- Commoners in the Pariſh, as well as 
Lord of the Mannor, to preſerve the Plan- 
tations from any Damage or Inſult, and 
all together will take Care of the King's 
Part, which might be ſo ſettled, that in 
Caſe there could not be found à certain 
Number of Trees in Proſperity for the 
King's Uſe, the Pariſh ſhould be oblig'd 
to make them good in Money; and ſo the 
ſame to the Lords of Mannors, in Caſe 
their Number, Oc. of Trees were defi- 
cient. | 
By this Means I conclude that the Coun- 
try may ve ſtor'd with Timber and Fire- 
Wood, the Poor benefited, the Eſtates of 
the Gentry improv'd, and the Crown en- 
rich'd, without Expence or Trouble to the 
Publick. + „ 

As for the Improvement of private E- 
ſtates, Mr. John Clarke, an eminent Mer- 
chant, tells me, that in all the Leaſes he 
grants to his Tenants, he has a Clauſe to 
oblige the Tenant to plant a certain Num- 
ber of Trees yearly, or at the End of 21 
Years to pay him 20 5. for every one that is 
wanting, by which the Tenant is neceſſari- 
ly made the Guardian of his Plantation, 


and will plant and preſerve his Trees more. 
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effectually than any Servant upon Hire 
will take the Pains to do. 

It may not be improper to hint, thi 
where we have large Tracts of Ground 
which are over-run with Furze, we might 
in ſuch Places; 'employ People to plant &. 
corns juſt under the green Part of ' the 
Furze, or near the Roots of them, that 
when they come up the Cattle may not 
annoy them; the Perſons whoſe Proprie- 


ty that Land 18, will certainly find their 
pd Ed * Its! 199 
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Obferudions on the Management of the 
Anana or Pine-Apple, fince Mr. Te- 
lende's Method was publiſh d, and of 
the extraordinary Growth of the Sen- 
fitive Plaut, Humble Plant, and o- 


thers from the warmer Parts W the 
Weſt- Indies. 


Simon I publiſh'd Mr.Telende's 4 
of managing the Pine-Apples, I find 
that his extraordinary Succeſs has en- 
courag'd à great many to undertake the 
Culture of that delicious Fruit; and tho' 
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the; Stoves Which have been built by ſe- 
veril Gentlemen, for that'Purpoſe, vary 
in ſome little Matters from the Stove at 
Sir Matthew Decker's at Richmond : Yet 
do not find any of them that have been 
try:d, but what produce ſome extraordi- 
nary Effect or other, which leads us more 
into the Knowledge of the Humour of that 
curious Plant, as well as others which 
are Natives of the ſame Climate. . 
The new Frame at the Phyſick Garden 
at Chelſea, wherein only the Uſe of the 


Tanners Bark has been try'd this Sum- 


mer 1723, by Mr. Miller the curious Gar- 
dener there; is an Inſtance, that it is not 
impoſſible to bring Plants of the Latitude 
of 18 or 20 Degrees to the utmoſt Perfe- 
ction, About the Beginning of Auguſt, 
[ obi:rv'd. the Senſitive Plants there about 
ſeven Foot high in Bloſſom, and the Hum- 
ble Plants were then preparing to put 
forth their Flowers. The Plants call'd 
the Flower Fence, ſo much eſteem'd in 
Jamaica for the Beauty of its Bloſſoms, 
and ſome others of the ſame Country, 
are ſaid to be in greater Strength than 
they were obſerv'd in Jamaica, conſide- 
ring the Time of their Growth from Seed, 
which were put in the Ground the 
Spring of the ſame Year; ſo that now 
IT hope my former Conje&ures and Deſigns, 
will be rewarded in ſeeing all the moſt 
excellent of the Indian Fruits * to 
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Perſection in England; for where ſuch is 
the Succeſs of a Frame defign'd for Sum- 
mer Uſe, I have no Room to deſpair. - 

But as for the Pine-Apples, which I de- 
ſign more particularly to treat of in this 
Place; we have Inſtances of their being 
brought to extraordinary Perfection at the 
Garden of the Right Honourable Spencer 
Compton, Eſq, Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, at Chiſwick ; and at that curi- 
ous Gentleman's Mr. Jobn Warner's at Ro- 
therhith', whom I had formerly Occaſion 
to mention on Account of his excellent 
Vineyard : There are ſeveral Stoves now 
built by curious Gentlemen on this Ac- 
count; but as they have not yet been 
prov'd, I ſhall forbear to mention them 
particularly, only to take Notice, that 
that which was erected this Summer in the 
Gardens of William Parker, Eſq; near Croy- 
don in Surrey, commands the Admiration 
of all the Judges that have ſeen it, for 
juſt Achitecture, and good Contrivance; 
the Doſign of it, beſides the keeping of 
tender Plants during the Rigour of our 
Winters, and the reſtoring of ſick Plants 
which is common to moſt Stoves, is like- 
wiſe to ripen ſome Fruits which have been 
ripen'd in other Stoves here, as well as 
in Milland, and to make new Experiments 
on others that have not been try'd; 'tis 
therefore endeavour'd to make this Stove 
capable of being heated differently in dif- 
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ferent Parts of it, in Order to imitate in 
ſome Sort different Climates, which may 
be regulated according to different Heights 
of the Thermometer : For theſe Purpoſes 
it is ſo contriv'd, that in the Summer Time 
it may be uſeful by Means of Tanners 
Bark only, and in the Winter, both Tan- 
ners Birk and Fire may be us'd together, 
or Fire alone, e 
T obſerve in a Stove which Mr. Fairchild 
has built this Year in his Garden at Hox- 
ton, for Pine-Apples, and the moſt tender 
Plants; that he has rais'd his Fire Flues 
above the Surface of the Floor 'of the 
Stove, which carries very good Reaſon a- 
long with it; for firſt as theſe Flues are 
not bury'd in the Earth, there is no Dan- 
ger of their raiſing Damps in the Houſe ; 
but on the contrary, if any Damps would 
riſe there by any other Means, the dry 
Heat which will proceed from ſuch Flues, 
will rectify it, and render it fit for Plants, 
by quickening its Motion; for the more 
rarify'd is any Fluid, the quicker it is in 
its Motion; ſo the leſs rarify'd is fo much 
ſlower, or nearer Stagnation, and may be- 
come ſo denſe by extream Cold, as to have 
no Motion at all, and become entirely 
fix'd; and the Juices of a Plant are always 
more or leſs fluid, as the Temper of the 
Air is more or leſs hot or cold or dry or 
moiſt; the Particles of Air are quicker 
in their Motion than the Parts of Water; 
„ and 
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and yet the Air of our Atmoſphere, is no 
more than the refin'd Parts of Water 
rarify'd by Heat, which upon meeting 


with Cold, are condens'd in ſuch Man- 


ner as to be again reſolv'd into Water; 
and this Water again, by more extream 
Cold is fix'd in Ice; but then from that 
fix'd” State, it may again be reſolv'd in- 
to its firſt Condition by Heat: And this 
think ſhould be particularly conſider'd 
by every Gardener; for unleſs he can 
judge well of the State of Air, and how 
o correct or change it from one State ta 
another, he can never work in this Way 
with any Certainty. And for the better 
pointing out to every one, the exact De- 

ree of Heat, neceſſary to be obſerv'd in 
à Stove, for maintaining of the Pine-Ap- 
ple, it is, that the Thermometer is ſo ſer- 
viceable to us; but I do not mean thoſe 
which we meet with at every Place, for 
they are by no Means to be truſted, un- 
leſs they were all regulated by one 
Standard: For I have ſeen in one Place, 
above 40 Degrees Difference in ſome Ther- 
mometers with printed Scales, at the ve- 
ry ſame Time, ſo that no right eas enk 
could be made from any of them; nor 
perhaps ſhould we have recti fy'd this Er- 
ror, if it had not been for Mr. Telende's 
Succeſs in raiſing the Pine-Apple, who 
mark'd his principal Point of Heat on a 
Thermometer which he had in his Stove ; 
0! an 
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and by which he has regulated his Heat 
ever ſinee, and from thence, and ſeveral 
new Obſervations made by the Curious, 
we are now furniſh'd with uſeful Ther- 
mometers of one Standard, carefully re- 
gnlated Ti ingenious Mr. Fowler, Ma- 
thematical Inſtrument Maker in Swithin's 
Alley near the Royal Exchange. As the 
Degree of Heat by this Means may be 
always known; ſo we are next to ob- 
ſerve what is chiefly the Caſe of the Bark 
Heat, i. e. the Heat occaſion'd by Tanners 
Bark, which has not been touch'd upon 
before in any of my Works. Pg 
In the Beds of Tanners Bark that are 
made for the Winter, I find that all the 
Heat they produce is confin'd within them- 
ſelves, they yield no perceptihle Warmth 
above their Surface, as the hot Beds do that 
are made of Horſe Dung ; ſo that they 
are capable only of warming the Roots of 
Plants, whoſe Pots are plung'd into them; 
and therefore ſhould always have an ar- 
tificial Heat by Fire, to warm the Air 
above, for- elſe the tender Plants that are 
plung'd in the Bark in the Winter Time, 
will rather miſcarry than come to good; for 
it is not to be ſuppos'd that the Growth of 
the Root can be advantageous to the Plant 
above Ground, when the cold Air keeps 
the Juices, in the Veſſels of the Branches 
and Leaves in a frozen Poſture ; ſo that 


they cannot move, tho' the Vegetation of 
the 
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the Root . puſhes with never ſo great a © 
Force; and it is certainly the Caſe where 
there is only Heat below, and none above, 
as Experience ſhews us, that Plants lin- 
guiſh: As there is not Sun enough in tlie 
Winter to keep the Juices 'above Ground 
in Motion, ſo without the Help of Fire 
for that Purpoſe, they will not thrive; 
but where theſe two concur, (I mean the 
Heat below, and the Heat above) then 
Plants do not fail of Succeſs, even of ſuch 
as is very ſurprizing ; witneſs what J 
have ſaid before of the Weft-Indian Plants, 
under Mr. Miller's Care at Chelſea Phyfick- 
Garden; 'which have been cultivated from 
the Spring to September, only by rhe Aſſi- 
ſtance of the Tanners Bark, and the Sum- 
mer's Sun. e 100 f 
We are next to conſider in what other 
Circumſtances the hot Beds of Tanners 
Bark and Horſe Dung differ from one 
another. Firſt, from the Obſervations 1 
have made ever ſince I began with Garden- 
ing ; I never knew the greateſt Artiſt in the 
Management of the hot Beds made with 
Horſe Dung, raiſe the Senfitive Plants 
ibove two Foot high in one Summer, nor 
any of the other Weſ/t-Indian Plants above 
a fourth Part ſo tall as they are at Chelſea, 
and ſome other Places in the Beds of Jan- 
ners Bark; and this may be for two Rea- 
ſons, the one becauſe the Heat in the 


Bark is moderate, gentle, and of long 
| Laſt; 
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Laſt ; and the other, becauſe it is likely 
the Bark partaking of a large Share of 
Richneſs from one of the ſtrongeſt Vege- 
tables, the Oak, and from one of the 
ſtrongeſt Animals, the Ox: I ſay: theſe 
two powerful Ingredients fermenting gen- 
tly in the Bark, may be a Means of nou- 
riſhing the Plants, whoſe Roots are plung'd 
into it; for tho' the Roots are in the Pots, 
yet we are aſſur'd, that either ſuch Nou- 
riſhment may be receiv'd by the Holes at 
the Bottom of the Pots, or elſe the Moi- 
ſture in the Body of the Bark, may eaſi- 
ly be imbib'd by the Earth, of which, the 
Pot is compos'd, which every one knows 
is porous enough to receive any Humidi- 
ty or Moiſture; if this be ſo, then the 
Roots may have as much Nouriſhment 
as they want ; for as I ſay'd before, there 1s 
nothing evaporates from this Bod y of Bark 
that is in the leaſt to be diſcover'd, ſo that 
the Roots have all the Benefit of this Rich- 
neſs to themſelves: Now, where ſo much 
Nouriſhment is receiv'd by the Roots or 
Mouths of a Body, it is neceſſary in Na- 
ture, that there ſhould be ſome Diſcharge 
either by the Growth of the _ which 
is by explaining the Parts of a Plant, or 


filling the Veſſels fuller of Juices; or elſe 
ſome other Way, which will happen as 
the Temper of Air is, where the ſame 
Body reſides; ſo is it neceſſary to e 
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the Quality of the Air, as well as the 
Dyet of a Plant for its Welfare. 

But when we have paſs'd this Conſide- 
ration, we may conſider a little more of 
the Building : I ſhall only ſay that in the 
Frames which are now built for the ten- 
der Weſt- Indian Plants; there is near ten 
Times as much Air inclos'd in the Sum- 
mer Time, where nothing but Bark is 
us'd, as I have mention'd in Mr. Telende's. 
Account, and yet the Pine-Apples are in 
extraordinary Health. It therefore de- 
pends very much upon the Workman who 
builds the Frame or Stove, to underſtand 
what he is about; and particularly how to 
diſpoſe the Fire- place and Flues, to know 
how to provide the proper Regulators for 
the Heat, and the Quantity of Space ſuch a 
Place ſhould fill; beſides, the Particular 
of diſpoſing the Glaſſes in the Front, 
which adds extreamly to the Welfare of 
'a Plant; and this Want of Knowledge 
being the frequent Occaſion of Miſcar- 
riages, I think my ſelf oblig'd to inform the 
Curious, that Mr. George Eden, at the Brick- 
layers- Arms in Miles's-Lane near the Monu- 
ment, is a Workman of extraordinary Ca- 
pacity in theſe Affairs; having built ſe- 
veral Stoves and Frames for this Uſe, af- 
ter the moſt conſiderate Deſigns of the 
Curious; and indeed tliere is ſo much 
Nicety requir'd in the diſpoſing of the 
Fire Flues in the Walls and other 3 

that 
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that it is very neceſſary to employ an un- 
derſtanding Workman : As for the Deſign 
of a Stove of this Sort, I have prevail'd 
with Mr. Rogers of Shoe-Lane, a very in- 
genious Architect, to compoſe a Draught 
agreeable to the Uſe requir'd, and to the 
Rules of Architecture, which I ſhall here 
preſent my Reader with. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve by the by, that 
the Uſe of the Thermometer is chiefly 
in the Winter; when we make our Fires, 
or give artificial Heats, then we are to 
keep the Spirit up to Pine-Apple Heat, or 
thereabouts, rather above than under that 
Point ; but in the Summer Time the na- 
tural Heat of the Sun when it 1s confin'd 
in a Frame, will be ſo much, that the Spi- 
rit would be up at the Top of the Tube; 
but yet, that Heat in Summer with the 


Addition of the Tanners Bark to the Roots, 


is no more than neceſſary for the ripening 
of the Fruit, as the artificial Heat in the. 
Winter is neceſſary for the Growth of the 
Plants. Ya te bag 

For the Uſe of ſuch as may propoſe 
the propagating, or Culture of the Pine- 


Apple in more ſouthern Parts; the neceſſa- 
ry Directions are given in the following 


Letter, which I drew up on Purpoſe for 
Mr. John Clark, an eminent Merchant at 


Oporto; which with that ingenious Gentk-' 


man's Anſwer to it, may be of good Uſe 


to help our Obſervations, and teach us to 


judge 
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judge of the Difference of Climates ; and 
that the Management of a Plant in one 
Climate, ſhould be different from the 
Management of it in another Latitude, 


a 
To Mr. John Clark, Merchant, Oporto. 
London, Fan. 28, 1727. 


:S TN. 
. E worthy Gentleman your Father 
acquaints me, that you have a De- 
ſign of propagating the Anana or Pine- 
Apple in Portugal; the Method of doing, 
which with us you will find in a month- 
ly Book, publiſh'd by me; and which F 
ſuppoſe Mr. Clark has ſent you. But as your 
Climate has much the Advantage of ours 
in ripening Fruit of any Sort, ſo you muſt 
3 have extraordinary Succeſs, tho” 
there muſt be ſome Alteration in the Way 
of Management. b 60 
In the rt Place, your Sun is ſo hot in 
the Summer Months, that the Glaſſes of 
our. hot Bed Frames would ſcorch and 
rn your Plants, if they were to be co- 
ver'd in the hot Time of the Day; therefore 
I rather recommend Frames of Canvas to 
cover the Plants in the Times of the Sun's 
great Heats, and the Glaſſes only to be 


put 
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put over the Plants about an Hour before 
Sun ſet, to cover them a Nights, and keep 
a Body of warm Air in the Frame, till 
the Warmth of the following Day ap- 
proaches; ſo likewiſe in your hot Wea- 
ther, the Plants will require more fre- 
quent Waterings than with us, but not 
more at a Time than we would allow 
them in our Climate _ 

Your Seaſon of Spring, l ſuppoſe is about 
ſix Weeks before us, and as much good 
Time for ripening of Fruits after us: But 
I would gladly know from you, how far 
Lam right in my Conjectures concerning 
your Spring and Autumn Seaſons; and 
alſo when your great Rains fall, which 
will help to inform us how to cultivate 
Plants that come from the Country where 
you are. | g r! Ys 

We have got a Thermometer for you, 
whereby your Heats may be regulated; 
but it is rather to direct your artificial 
Heat in Winter than in Summer; for your 
Summer Heats will fling the Spirit ſo very 
high in the Glaſs, that *twill be beyond 
Regulation; and as the Summer Sun is 
a natural Heat, ſo it needs not be an 
otherwiſe regarded, than by keeping, it. 
from ſcorching the Plants. But I ſhall 
ſpeak a little more fully of the Uſe of 
this Thermometer, which I have chiefly; 
contriv'd for the Uſe of Plants ; and yours. 
is the firſt that has been finiſh'd, 15 F 

19 
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Heat or warm Air neceſſary for Plants 
which grow near the Equinoctial Line, 
and from thence is mark'd upon the Scale 


Air requir'd for Plants which are Natives 
of Climates in ſeveral Degrees of Lati- 
tude, as far as 40, which is as much or 
more than we have Occaſion to uſe in or 
about the Latitude of London, which is 
51 Deg. 30 Min. for we find by Experi- 
ence, that the Plants of Virginia, whoſe 
Latitude in the moſt Northern Point, 1s 
about 38 Degrees, will live abroad, and 
defend themſelves againſt the Rigour of 
our Froſts. So likewiſe we have many 
Examples of Plants from the North of 
Carolina, whoſe Latitude is about 34 De- 
grees, that will generally bear our Win- 
ters without Shelter. But from about 34 

Degrees to about 26 or 27 Degrees, we mu 
Shelter them every Winter in a common 
Green-houſe, ſo that no Froſt may invade 
them. | N 
After this, as we come nearer to the 
Tropicks, or the Line, we muſt be dili- 
gent to give the Plants the ſeveral De- 
grees of Watering natural to the reſpective 
Climates; and for that End we ſhould 
learn when the Seaſons are that the 
Rains fall in Countries of different Lati- 
tudes. Nor ſhould we too inadvertently 
attempt to harden 8 but rather ſeek 
to 


This Inſtrument ſhews the Degrees of 


the ſeveral Degrees or Proportions of warm 
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to increaſe-their Strength by making them 
grow and increaſe in their Bodies; for in 
the common Way of making them hardy, 
though they yet live with us, they loſe 
their natural Intent of bearing Fruit, and 
ſo become uſeleſs. mn; | 
-In-ithe Culture of Plants therefore, it 
is not envegh only to give them ſuch a 
Share of Warmth, or Shelter, as wilt 
barely keep them alive; but we muſt give 
tren ſuch Heat at proper Seaſons, as may 
equal;” if poſſible, that of their native 
Gountry, Which in a particular Manner 
fiould be regarded in the Culture of ſuch 
Plants as grow between the Tropics; but 


that has remaif'd an Uncertainty, *tift 


Mr. Telende, Gardener to Sir Matthew 
Decker. at Richmond in Surry, luckily diſ- 


cover*d:the Degree of warm Air in Nevis 


and St. Chriftop 


py, as to bring that delicious Eruit to 
fection with us; and as they ſucceed 


under the Influence of the Heat he gives 
them, ſo we may be ſure every other Plant 


growing in the ſame Degree of Latitude, 
may be made to proſper with us, whether 


they come from rhe North or South Side 


of the Line. n 
Ir is neceſſary likewiſe to obſerve the 


Courſe of the Sun, in the Culture of 
Plants which come from any of thoſe 


Latitudes mark'd in the Thermometer, 
= and 


ber's, where the Pine- Ap- 
ples. chiefly delight themſelves, even ſo 
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and apply to them the ſtrongeſt Heats. of 


their reſpectrre Countries, at the Lime 
when the Sun is * thoſe Places which 


they were brou "ors Se when. 

rv Plau Feb Enkries her B 
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To Mr. Bradley, F. R. & 


STR  'Opono, April t6, 1794. 
Am extremely obliged to you for your 
1 Favour of the 28th of January, and 
the Advice you give me concerning the 
Culture of the Anana's: I have had much 
Trouble to preſerve the two Plants my 
Father ſent me, through the little Care 
Maſters of Ships generally take in bring- 
ing Plants; and beſides, I have had a vio- 
lent Fit of Sickneſs for three Months 
paſt, ſo that I have not had the hq? 
nity to mind their Propagation fo well 
as to expect Fruit from them this Seaſon, 
but am fully bent upon all Diligence for 
to have it the next.- 

The Anana is a Plant very common in 
the Portugueze Colonies in Brazil, that 
fw Sea-faring Perſons and Factors and 
have been there, are unacquainted with it. 
Doubtleſs, 
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Doubtleſs, the Thermometer you have 


contriv'd, to ſhew the tees of 
Heat natural to by Plant, will render 
their Culture prodigiouſly eaſy ; I impa- 
tiently expect that which you have been 
pleaſed to finiſh me, for which I give you 
my hearty Thanks. ar. 

We are ſituated here'-within a League 
of the Sea, in a Hilly, Rocky Country; 
few Grounds are improv'd, but what are 
humid, or elſe have little Springs of Wa- 
ter near them, to moiſten in Summer 
Time. In our Wine Country, which js 
about Sixty Miles diſtant, Eaſtward, the 
Heat and Cold is more exceſſive tkan witk 
us, by reaſon the Mountains ate muck 
higher and ſteeper. The Summer Weſt- 
ern Sea · Breezes do not reach that Coun- 
try; and the Reverberation of the Sun 
from thoſe Rocky Hills, heat the Air to 
ſuch a Degree, that the Night in the 
Summer Seaſon is as hot as the Day. 

We have our Spring ſooner about a 
Month than in your Climate, and the 
ſame Continuance of good Weather lon- 
ger in Autumn. The Winter Air is very 
ſharp and piercing to Plants, tho' we feel 
little or no cold Weather; but I ſuppoſe 


the Reaſon is, that our Air is more ſubtle 
and not ſo condens'd as yours is. I have 
known in Winter a continual Rain for 
fix Weeks, but ſome Years we eſcape 
without any. Our worſt Months re 
. L 3 from 
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from the Middle of December tothe Mid- 
dle uf Hbrum; fer in the latter End 
.. Jobfervid an ohe of your Monthly Pa- 
pers, the Experiment of Gutting or Lay- 
ing the Branches of a Tree in the Ground, 
and the next Seaſon raiſing the Roots into 
the Air, which will do the Office of the 


former Branches: It is the Practice here 


to do ſo in the Increaſe of the Fig-Tree, 
becauſe they find it very tedious before 
it will bear from Suckers: Their Method 
is laying the Top Bonghs of any Branch 
into the Ground, and in the new Seaſon 
ſawing off the Branch, and ſtaking it as 
upright-as poſſible ; which Top Stump in 
the. Air will ſhoot vigorouſly, and quickly 
give Fruit. Jam told, that the China O- 
range may be uſed ſo, and then, they ſay, 


* 
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A Eryar has promiſed to graff me this 


Seaſon the Carnation upon Fennel; he 
ſays, the Flower will be entirely green, 
as Well as the Plant; and he aſſures me, 
the Colour will keep two or three Years 
the ſame, and after that, changes to the 
Colours common ta that Flower: He adds, 
that in this Country the beſt Stock for 
graffing Stone Fruit upon, is the Peach, 
for its Flavour is communicated into the 
Fruit of the Graff; as likewiſe, if you 
graff a Peach upon a Mulberry, the F mo 
5 F 1 51 wl 
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will have the Purple Dye to the Stone, 
and the pleaſant acid Flavour. If Lean 
make any Obſervations here worth your 
Notice, I ſhall communicate them to yon 
with Pleaſure, The Natives are the leaſt 
curious in Gardening of any Nation in Eu- 
rope Any thing uncommon is in the Con- 
vents, where they ſeldom Part with it. 


I am, Sir, 
Tour mnff Humble Servant, 


John Clarke. 


B 


Conſiderations upon Captain 
Cumberland's Invention for ſoftening 
and making Timber plyable, as it in 
praftisd in his Majeſty's Yard fot 
Ship-building, whereby the moſt rude 
and crooked Timbers may be made 
ſtraight, or Plants of any thickneſs 
may be brought to the Bow. 


| HAT I have already mention'd 
in this Piece, relating to the Plant- 


* 


ing and Improvement of Timber, ſeems 
to command the following Obſervations 
concerning the Uſe of it. 

= L4 Having 
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_— lately, in a particular Manner, 
taken a LIour about ſeveral of the Royal 
Docks for building of Ships, as well as 
ſome more private ones, I had the Curio- 
ſity to obſerve the ingenious Contrivance 
of Captain Cumberland, for bending of 
Plank and Timber by Sand-heats, which 
he has now brought to ſo great a Per- 


fection, that even Pieces of ten Inches 


thick, by two Foot broad, can be brought 
to any Bow in ſuch a Manner, as to pre- 
ſerve all its primitive Strength; and alſo 
crooked and ſurly Sticks of Timber of 
far greater Bigneſs, made ſtraight by the 
ſame Means. | 
I believe it is pretty well known, that 
the Methods which have been uſed to 
bring Planks for Shipping, &c. to the 
Bow, has been done by burning, before 
the Captain's Invention took Place ; and 
not only was that bending of Plank by 
burning, brought about by expenfive Fi- 
ring, but by expenſive Attendance ; and 
then, when all was done, the Strength 
of ſuch Planks was greatly impoveriſh'd, 
for by ſuch Burning, many of the bind- 
ing Veſſels of the Wood were broken, 
and became of no Service. Again, I ob- 
ſerv'd, that large Scantlings of Timber 
could not be brought to bend by burning, 
fo that the Workmen in ſuch Caſes were 
forced to have recourſe to compaſs Tim- 
ber, or to cutting out a Bow, or an Arch, 
; 6-4 | out 
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out of a Solid Piece of Timber, at more 
than double the Expence it would have 
been if they could have bent a ſolid 
Piece to their Bow, of which the follow: 
ing Example is a Proof. 4 

One Piece of Compaſs Timber con- 
raining 100 Foot, makes but one Harpin 
of ten Inches thick for a firſt Rate Man of 
War ; but by Captain Cumberland's Me- 
thod, a Piece of ſtraight Timber, con- 
taining only 95 Foot, made two Harpins 
of the like Subſtance, and one Piece of 
5 Inches thick for the ſaid Ship; which 
Difference is very conſiderable, if we con- 
ſider that the 100 Foot Compaſs-Timber, 
i. e. two Load, worth 31. 105. per Load, 
is 71, for one Harpin ; and that by the 
Captain's Method, we have two Harpins 
of the like Sort, beſides a Piece of 5 In- 
ches, for 51. 155. or 95 Foot, after the 
Rate of 3l. per Load. | 

The bending of Timber by the Cap- 
tain's Method of Sand-Heats, has yet this 
Advantage in it, that it ſeaſons the Tim- 
ber, by exhaling or drawing from it all 
the watery or aqueous Parts, as is evident 
from the Sands. being difcolour'd, when 
the Timbers are come to a right bending 
State ; and theſe watery Parts, every one 
knows, are the firſt Occaſion, as well of 
the rotting as of the ſhrinking of Timber; 
which laſt is in a particular Manner ſo 


yell underſtood, that every one ſeeks 7 
| well. 
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well ſeaſoned. Timber, and is content to 
pay conſiderably more for it, as it pre- 
vents a ſecond Trouble in building, by 
rejoining of Parts, which in unſeaſon'd 


Planks or Boards, are apt to fly aſunder. 


Nor is this all the Good we are to expect 
From well ſeaſoned Timber, or Planks, or 
Boards; for belides the exhaling of the 


Watery Parts, we preſerve the Refgnous or 


Gum-like Jujces in the Wood, pure and 
unmix d, which tend to preſerve the Wood, 


* 


and prevent Rottenneſs. 
One Thing which pleas'd me extremely 
in this Way was, the ſtraightning of a 
Piece of Timber 50 Foot Jong; which 
ſquared at the Butt about two Foot, and 
at the Top about 18 Inches. It was much 
like Fig. I. in Shape, but notwithſtanding 
its crooked Form, and its extraordinary 
Contents, when it was ſaw'd through 
length ways, and had been put in the Sand- 
Heat, being then placed upon a flat Piece 
of Timber, and braced down with Ropes, 
was afterwards with Wedges brought to 
be perfectly ſtraight. - This I think will 


be of great Uſe, conſidering how much of 


this uneven Iimber we have in England, 
and how much has been cut to Loſs, for 
want of ſuch reconciling Means. 1: 

Since I have obſerved theſe Things, I 
cannot help taking Notice en paſſant, that 
this Way would be of extraordinary Uſe 


in building of Cupola's, and every Thing 


where 


not to 
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where Compaſs Work is requir'd, - and 
even in the making of Wheels; which 
laſt might have the Part call'd the Nave 
made of two Pieces only, this bended Tim- 
ber carrying à great deal more Strength in 
it, than any that is cut out of ſolid Pie- 
ces; beſides, what may be ſaved by this 
Means, which will be very conſiderable. 

But that we may have the better Idea 
of what I ſay, relating to the ſuperiour 
Strength of the bended Timber, we may 
obſerve the following Particular s. 
PFirſt, That all Timber is compos'd of 
two Sorts of Veſſels, vis. thoſe which 
run lengthways through the Body of it, 
and others which are interwoven; among 
them, of a more tender Nature, that run 
croſs: ways. The firſt are like thoſe Strings 
which remain in Flax or Hemp after they 
are dreſt'd, wherein is the Strength of 
the Plant ; the other is compos'd of thoſe 
Veſſels which are beaten off, when the. 
Hemp or Elax is pounded; and theſe two 
Sorts of Veſſels are found in all Plants 
whatever; ſo that the firſt Sort of Veſ+- 
ſels, vig. the long ones, are to be pre- 
ſerv'd as much as poſſible for the Strength 
of Timber. The Fig. Il. ſhews by many 
ſtraight Lines 'running from A to B, the 
long Veſſels which 1 ſpeak of, which as 
long as they remain entire, and together, 
are like the Bundle of Rods in the Fable, 
not to be broken ; but let any one Judge, 
oo We Ct ee to RG wher 
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when many of theſe Strings are cut, ay 
appears by the Compaſs-work mark'd out 


between A and B. whether the Arch to 


be cut out of ſuch a Piece of Wood, 
would not be very weak, in Compariſon 
of a Piece of Wood bent as I have men- 
tion'd, or as we may obſerve in Fig. III. 
where we may fee thefe Veſſels of Strength 


reaching quite through the Piece which 


is bent to an Arch; ſurely then, ſuch an 
Arch, when it does periſh, muſt decay all 
2t once, becauſe all Parts are alike in 
Strength; and confidering how much the 


Lives of great Numbers of Men depend 


upon the Strength of thoſe Ships they g9 
to Sea in, the ſtrongeſt Way of building 
Ships is to be preferr'd. But there are 
tyo Objections to this bending of Tim- 
ber; the firſt is, That it will not always 
ſtand bent to the Bow we firſt bring it to. 
But we find no Reaſon for ſuch an Ob- 
jection, becauſe that we find large Pieces 
of ſuch bent Timber that have only been 
confin'd *till they have been cold, have 
then had'their Braces taken off, and they 
continu'd perfectly bent, as they were 
when they were braced without the leaſt 
Guard to keep them from flying out : 
The Reafon is, becauſe, as I obſerv'd be- 
fore, there remains only the Reſinous Jui- 
ces in the Timber, after it is heated to 
the Purpoſe ; fo thoſe Juices, which har- 


den extremely when the Wood comes to 
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be cold, cannot give Way again, till they 
are. melted, or made fluid, by an Heat 
equal to that which diſpoſed the Timber 
firſt to be bent. Tis as if we were to 
ks a Piece of Rope in melted Rozin, 
which will bend while the Rozin is warm 
but when once it is thro ghly cold, it 
becomes-ſtiff and hard, and cannot be re- 
ſolved into its firſt Capacity of eaſy bend- 
ing, till the Rozin is again warm'd, and 
becomes fluid. way: _— 

. The ſecond Objection is, That by bend- 
ing of Timber, theſe Veſſels, which I 
lay \yppott the Strength of it, are ſome 
ſtrain'd, and ſome broken, and that there 
are none of them left in the Strength they 
had before. If it were ſo, how is it then, 
that in laying down Branches of Trees in 
the Ground to take Root, which bend 
them much more than I have mention'd : 
How then does it happen, that theſe Bran- 
ches grow in all their Parts, as well as 
they did before we bent them; or if we 
bend the young Twigs of a Tree ſo much 
as to tye them in Knots, even then they 
do not refrain their Growth ; and it 1s 
every where allow'd, that the Veſſels we 
ſpeak of, convey Sap to every Part of 
the Tree, and if they were broken, the 
Current of the Sap muſt be ſtopp'd, and 
all Growth muſt ceaſe ; ſo it is evident, 
theſe Veſſels are neither broken nor wea- 
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I have only to add, chat of all the Ex- 
e concerning the ſaving of Tin? 

er, and tightly applying it to Uſe, 1 
know rotie ae evet Lontributed o 
much to the Food of out Country ; for 
in the Affair of Ship-building only , Flere 
the bending of one Plant uſed * ple 
four or five Men an whole Day bene 
great deal of Expence in Firing by Cap 
rain Cumberland's Method, ng: by ; cn 
be bent in a Day by two Men, with le 
Expence of Firing than one ſin = Plank 
uſed to do before; beſides prefer ving it 
of its Full Thickneſs, and & uare Edge, 


which is of very great Abramage in tl c 
Cauking of Ships. | 


ev rho rin hrs wee 
To William parker of Heals 


ang, Eſq; concerning the culture 
Foreign Plants in * 590 


8 1 . | 
HEN I had' tlie IR of "Py 


, Ing your curious Garden at Mal. 
| I' obſerv'd: fo many foreign Plants 
1 ich were naturalized to our Climate; 
that I could not help reffecting how uſe- 
ful an Example your Method might be 
to the Gentlemen of our Country, lo 
above 
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above all others; have Opportunity of 
trading to foreign Parts, and ef pecially 
to America, Where abundance of uſefuk 

and profitable Trees and Plants are Na- 

tives. In Mary-Land, Virginia, and Caro- 
ling we have diſcover'd many Plants which 
che late Dutcheſs of Beaufort, the late 

Dr. Compton Biſhop of London, Sammel 
Reynardſon, At and ſome other Virtuoſi 
of the tirſt Rank, made familiar to the 
Pagliſh Climate: But hitherto no Gentle- 
man has atrempred: to diſpoſe of ſo great 
Varieties of foreign Plants in the open 
Air, with ſo good Succeſs as you have 
done. I remember an Obſervation you 
was ſo kind to acquaint me with, which 
I think very extraordinary, vis. that a- 
mong your Experiments in ſetting foreign 
Trees abroad in your Garden, you found 
that ſuch Plants as had Reſinous Juices,, 
would bear our Winters, tho' they were 
Natives of much warmer Climates than 
arty I have mention'd ; and indeed there 
are Witneſſes enough in your Garden of 
that Sort. If we were to follow this Ex- 
ample rightly, I ſuppoſe in a few Tears 
our: Woods and Groves would be adorn'd* 
with many rich and uſefal Trees; which 
at preſent; through the Fear we have of 
venturing ſuch Curiofities abroad, are. 
hatdly eſteem'd worthy our Notice, or at 
leaſt neglected as uſeleſs Things in our” 
Climate; for tho' we can, with the grear- 

Nn lf et 
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eſt facility preſerve them during the Win- 
ter Seaſon in Houſes, yet, as the End of 
the Trees I mean, is chiefly to make good 


Timber, or to yield ſome Benefit from 


their Berries, or Fruits, which they will 
not produce till they are of a much lar- 
ger Size than we can manage in a Houſe 
{o it has been hardly thought worth our 
while to cultivate them at all, conſider- 


ing the great Expence we muſt be at to no 


purpoſe, but for the Sake of Curioſity 
only. I hope however, the Example you 
have now ſet us, will overcome theſe Dif- 
ficulties. Indeed, that Houſes of Shelter 
are neceſſary to preſerve ſuch Plants du- 
ring the Winters, for the firſt two or 
three Years, till they have got Strength, is 


undeniable; and as ſoon as they come to 


ſuch a State, as to be a little acquainted 
with our Climate by being harden'd by 
Degrees, to ſet them abroad in Groves as 
you have done, is as neceſſary ; and they 
will then thrive apace, and give us not 
only the Pleaſure of obſerving their Va- 
riety, but alſo give us a promiſing Proſpe& 
of receiving Benefit from them. he 
Tex, tho' the Value of its Timber has for 
a long Time been well known, beſides its 
being a moſt beautiful Evergreen. Yet, 
tho' we have had Examples of 40 Years 
ſtanding, that it would proſper well in the 
open Air of our Climate, very few or 
none have offer'd to cultivate it in any 
R Quantity 
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Phyſick-Garden at Amfterdom ; and I ſhall 
add to it ſome Remarks I have got toge- 
ther concerning the Spring-Seaſons in the 
ſeveral Climates of the World, to ſave 
you the Trouble of calculating in parti- 
cular for every Plant you receive from 
abroad; for without that be done, we 
may give our Plants Heat at a wrong Sea- 
ſon, and weaken them, perhaps, beyond 


recovery. 7 | 
The Coffee-Trees at Amſterdam, which 
Yroſper ſo well there, that they bring 
Bio oms, and ripen Fruit every Year, are 
kept conſtantly in a Glaſs-Caſe, which, 
as near as I can gueſs, is about 15 Foot 
long, and about 12 Foot wide, the 81755 
about 20 Foot, the Front is all Glaſs ; 
under. the Floor is an Oven for Fire, 
which leads into Flues; that after their 
_ Paſſage here and there, end in a Chimney 
as our other Stoves do. They uſe no Tan: 
ners Bark in this Houſe, nor give the Plants 
any Air all the Summer, but thro' little 
Caſements about. a Foot ſquare, placed 
about the Middle of the great Windows 
or Pannels of Glaſs ; and even theſe lit- 
tle Caſements are ſeldom open'd, becauſe 
there is a Door, which opens out of this 
Glaſs-Caſe intoa large Green-houſe, which 


they commonly keep open in the Summer 


Time. B 
It is a Cuſtom there likewiſe, twice of 
thrice in a Summer to clean the Leaves 


of 
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of the Plants, with wet Spunges, which 
talkes of the Dult that Hops the Potes of 
the Leaves ; and I Took upon this to be 
of  confideraÞle ' Uſe, becauſe I ſuppoſe 
the Leaves receive-ſome Noutiſhment from 
the Ait, which circulates about them, 
and cotiſequenitly the whole Plant is bene 
r 3 

1odlerved that the Gardener there gave 
them frequent Waterinlgs, a little at a 
Time, and their Earth was very light; 
but eſpecially the Summer when the green 
Fruit was toward ripefiing, he gave them 
more Water than at other Times, i. 2. in 

oe. It is obſervable, that 1 

tuit is ripe about the Beginning of July, 
it muſt be gather d, and ene the 
Seeds muſt be clear'd from the Pulp, and 
ſet in the Ground, otherwiſe they will 
not ſprout: This particularly the Gar- 
denet at Amſterdam, Mr. Cornelius, obſerves 
diligently ; and tho' I ſent ſome Berties 
fre be . by the Poſt, which were 
not above fout Days in the Paſſage to Lon- 
don, to a very great Artiſt, they could 
not be made to grow; therefore, I think 
it much the beſt Way to have the Coffee- 
Seeds you expect, come over in Earth = 
Way of Rotterdam, or Helvoet-Sluis, whic 
wil be much ſooner with you than by 
Way of the Texel from Amſterdam ;, for 
ſometimes I have known a Ship has been 
two Months in the Paſſage from Amſler- 

M 2 dam 


1 pad be 


Py 1 1 2 by Way of tlie Me and 
the 

Time, pu in the*,naturat Earth 'only, 1 
have feen ſome Feber above Ground. 
within three Weeks” "after the Seed was 
put into the Ground,” And ſo the Cocoa- 
Nuts, of which the Chocolate is made, 
ſnould be either, raiſed in Caſes in . 
Countries where they y, grow, or elſe t 
Nuts planted in loſe Places A due Depth 
in Boxes; of Earth, 15 that they may come. 
up in the. Paſſage, Fit is. their Nature to 
be qu ickly y hatch 4.01 appear aboveGround, 
or otherwiſe we muſt not expe them to 


do any. good with us; for Fain told, that | 


iy Wd yer Country where they xipen, 
y will May 1195 f. they Are . 7 bt 
of A Ground hxee or Four? Day s after 
they. are gather d. Wlat b y of 1 
Coffe. Berries being, ſpoil 
ſo long in Earth . two Maths bl, 
Amſterdam to London, will only happen if 
ed were to he put promiſcuouſly into a. 


of Earth, "not if they Were planted | 


i , 


an ach or two deep! in it. 


As for the Time of making the Fires in 


the Stoves, . begin in OSoer, and 
continue it conſtantly, *till the Weather 
is warm enough in the Spring for the 


Plant 3 I ſuppoſe this continud Fire in 
the Stoves is neceſſiry to continue the 


Growth of the Plants, when'the Juices 
are once flowing; for to warm the Houfe 


one 


woul be Ws ſpoil'd ! in "that | 


pt. out; | 
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one Day, and let it cool the next, Will 
certainly check the Growth of 4 Plant; 
and this Method, which we have taken 
too often in our Engliſh Green-houſes, has, 
in my Opinion, greatly contributed to de- 
ſtroy many a good 'Plant. And then a- 
gain, the Practice which has been ſo com- 
mon with us, to ſet Plants of all Climates 
together in one Houſe, and give them all 
Heat at the ſame Time, has been another 
Means of deſtroyin Plants but as your 
Stove is contriv'd in fuch a Manner, as to 
be ſeparated one Part from the other, by 
a Partition; ſo I judge, your Heat may be 
overn'd fo as not to be every where at 
the ſame Time alike, and therefore may 
bring Plants of different Climates to per- 
fection. 1 | | 
The Gardener of the Amſterdam Gar- 
dens ſeems to have ſome Regard to this, 
as I obſerve'from his dividing his Stoves 
into many Parts; and I find in each, only 
the Plants which come from one Coun- 
try. on 2 | 
The Coffee-Tree, which grows natural- 
ly in the Kingdom of Taiman in Arabia 
Felix, is found from the Latitude of 18 
to 20 Degrees North; and the Dutch now 
have it growing at Batavia, 7 Deg. South 
Latitude, and at Surinam, 8 Deg. North. 
So doubt not but in any of our Settle- 
ments between the Tropics, we might 
have Coffee in as great Perfection as in its 
M 3 Native 


» £ OED Cs: 
Native Country; and even towards the 
Southermoſt Parts of Caralina; for it is 
experienced in your Garden near Croydon, 
which 3s. near the ſame Latitude with 
London, viz. 52, Deg. and North Lati- 
tude, the 1 of Countries a- 
bove 16 Degrees more South ward, . thrive 
very well, without Shelter; ſo that I ſee 
no Room to doubt of the good Succeſs of 
the Coffee- Tree, if it is only mov'd 10 or 
11 Degrees more North than its Native 
Place, eſpecially ſince both Taiman and 
Carolina are North Latitude, and conſe- 
quently the Time of the Sun's Progreſs 
towards them is the ſame, tho' the Spring 
of the firſt 1s a little ſooner than the 
other; I yet am of Opinion, that the 
Places which le without the Tropics onl 
five or fix Degrees, have always. Warm 
enough to keep Plants that grow naturally 
about five or {ix Degrees within the Tra- 
ics. e 
4 This being all I can remember of the 
Caffee-Tree, and its Culture in the Gar- 
dens at Amſterdam, I ſhall proceed to give 
you a Liſt of all the principal Places 
ames, from whence we may expect ta 
receive Plants, and mark to each of them 
their Degree of Latitude, whether North 
or South, which I ſhall think very well 
worth my while to have put in the Order 
you will find it, if it may prove uſeful to 
* EE 
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Alphabetical LIST of the 


Names of Places in the ſeveral Parts 
of the World, with their Degrees of- 
Latitude, Sc. i 9 


facie, from * 45 North. 

Azores Iſles, from 39 to 37 North, 
Algiers, and the greateſt Part of Barbary 
Coaſt, from 37 to 35 North, | 

Alexandria, 31 North, | 

Aden, 12 North. 

Amboina, 3 South. 

Antegoa, 17 North. 

Amazons Country, from 18 South to the 
Line. | 

Angola, 11 South. 


| B 

Buenos Aires, 35 South. 

Barbadoes Ile, 13 North. 

Brazil, from 35 South to the Line, 

Bermudas, 33 North. 

Bahama Iſles, from 28 to 22 North. 

Bayador, 26 North. 

Hagar, 11 North. 

Baudera Baſhee in the South of Perſia, 28 
North, bs 

M4 Bornea 


Aa 4 * * 
4 P A — 


18 em, OE 


Borneo Illes, from 6 North to the Line, 
Aud two: 600000008 
Banda, the gab . 4 cud 


cla, 4 8 
Monde. 19 Nen. 10 7 1 0 N 
Rengale, 23 North. ONE 0 


h. Waun 1 


Canada, from 50 to 38 Kal 
Carolina (North) from 36 to 33 North. 
Carolina (South). Js 3 ont | 
Calefarnia, from” 924 "Nv! 1. WY 
Cubg, from 22'to i Voce nh Wh 
Curibbee Mans, from 20 to orth. 2 
Cape Verd tint” from 18*0'72 North? 


Canary Iſlands, from 30 0 bortk. Wel 
Corſica, 42 North. -e ene kd 
Candia 35 North. h k dme 
775 35 North. ane A LT my 
ambaya, 23 North. anno n d. 
Cormandel, from 16 to * North. «2c l 


Camboyda, 14 North. W | 1 | III 
Ceylan, from 10 to 6 North. 
Conchinchina, from 20 tõ DIS dd 


China, from 41 to 20 home CONDI __ 
Chuſan, 30 North. CO 0 RL 
Ceram Iſe, 3, South... „ 1 e 
Cura ſan Ille, 12 North. 1 4 
Carthagena, 11 North. — IC . wan N 
655 Horp, 64 South. un. n 

iloa Iſles, 42 South. ea e n 


Chili from 44 to 24 3 e 
9 12 fe Auguſtin, '8 South, 
Cope 
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Cape Frio, 24 Soffth; 0 nat to 
Cape of Good Hope, or Uebe Eperas 


Za, 34 South. 
Cafres, 25 South. «ar v2 noi 
Congo, 7 South. ieee dier 


Phyide, 251 9 to 24 North 
8 to 4 & f North. alt 


— 2 29 'North. * 5 . | U 
Formoſa Iſis. from 25 70 2 North. 

Fort =o 12 North. ar uren o Wt. 
Fort St. George, 13 North” 7 
Ferdinand. er, 33 bout. N iN 


Gibralter, 36 Nor lee orb! 

Greece, from 41 to 36 North | © 

Guinea (Upper) from-18' North to the 
Line. 7170 | 

Gambia, 13 ant mon? ons MM, 

Gold Coaſt | in Guinea, 8 Norch. dN 


L 4 


Golconda, 18 Nortn. 000 
Gombroon, 27 North, | -1 © ITY 


1 tH 


\ ah 


Guines rey 0 South to 3 Nort 
Hiſpaniola, from 20 t6'18: & 1 North. 
Honduras Bay, from a0 to 17 North. 
Hungary from 50 to 46 North, 
Horn Cape, 64 Soutb. Moor oy 
Hottemtots Country, OE 34 to 30 South, 


Famaica, 18 North y eee 
Italy, from 555 to 39 North. 
Ipaben in Perſia, 33) North. d 

9” 
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4 or 7 an Iſles, from 20 Nauf. 
bod = oo. N 


Li 5 * North. 
1 11 South. 1 


Mona Iſle, famous for odd Plants, 1 mate Nor, 
| Molucca Iſles, from 10 South to 3 North, 
Macaſcar, from 5 South to 1 _ 
Madagaſcar,” from 26 to IE JOUR 5 
Moſam «x 4 14 South, E249 4407 
45 * Ar 4 Ne De Ms * 
exico (New) from 38 to 2 u 
Mexico, from 28 to 16 North. _—_— 
Madera Iſles, 32 3 SV Je at 918 
Minorca, 40 North: - oy EST aL 
Majorca, 40 North. CN wee 
Morocco, * North. OS 7 


* 
þ 


; $ 
Malaca, from 10 North to. 8 448 8 
Mindanao, from g to 7 North, bir 
Mogodor, 35 North. _ .-- kN 
Malabar, from 12 to 3 North. . wa af) 


Mindoro, 13 North. | 
 Maldive 2 from 8 North to 5 Sead 
Madura Ilie. 7 South. 55 198 . \ COON © 
Monighey, 2 South. _.. * 
Mi ppi River Mouth, 28 North... "On 
12 3 North... 1 N 
Mataman, 18 Soach. — 

Monomot apa, 17 Sou th. 4 8 81 Won N 


Newfoundland, tom 50 EP 85 Wo 
+ 


ao 0 i 

« © 
+ n * 
* * 


New- 


New-] 


New-; 
New-, 
Naple. 
Nanki 
Ni 7 cob, 
Nevis 


Oroon 
Oport. 
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New - England, from 44 to 40 No * 
New. Tos. from 41 177 40 North. *. * 
Neu. Spain, from 17 to 7 North.” 5 
rr ee Wy 
Nankin, 32 North. ; ALE "i 2 OS 8882 
Nicobar Iſles, 9 North. e 2 
Nevis Iſte, 17 Kok, BY x Ex Auge 


Oroonoco River Mouth, 9 North. | 
Oporto, 41 4 North Ma Kip N 


Penſfilvania, 40 North. _ 

Portugal, from 42 to 37 North. | 

* 18 North. n 3s 

Paragoa, 1o'North. 

Phillipine Iſien r) from 1 1 "North to 
the Line. | 

Phillipine Iſles, from 11 to 9 North. 

Pekin, 40 North, ' 2 

Parto Bello, 10 North. 5 

Paraguai, from 37 to 18 South. 

Peru, from 24 South to 1 North. 

Porto Figuro, 16 Sou * | 


Ria de la Plata, 35 South. 
Rio Geneiro, 23 1 
St. Helena, 15 1 South. 
St. Sabaſtian, 22 South. 
St. Salvador, 12 South. of 
St. Domingo, 33 South. 
Surinam, 8 North. . 
Spain, from 43 to 36 North. 

| Sardinia 


Trinidad Iſle, 10 North. 


Virginia, 37 „Noth, 
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Serdinigy, F392 40 83 Nor N 
Sicily, 00 N 10.38 orth Ig 12 N. 


Scanderone, 30 North. 

St. Thomas Ie $51 the h. ths 
Surat, 20 North oo GY 5 
Sumatra, under the Mir. ON ae 


Smyrna, 38 North. * ee 
Soler Iſles, about 7 South. n OTA, 
Sram, I * North. 5 * 1 | J * ; MY; 
Ft. Cbriſtopbers, 17 E Tþ ends 


Toulon, 43 North | ; s 
Tripoli, 32 North. © : , _— 


Turkey in Europe, from 1 i 41 North a 


Ternate, the Iſland where the Clove-Tre 
grow, 2 North. \ my 
Timor Ile, D 


41 


Terra del Fuogo, Pt 56 to 54 Sc Soth. 


Vera Cruz, in Cam Lebe 200, 18 North. 


Ventura Forte. 22 * 


Viſapour, 17 North. 
Vera Crux, in the dniazouc Country, un. 
der the Line. 


* 
e | in Arabia Filix, the Coffee” Ely 
try, 20 North. W I 


Zanguebar, from 16 6 been to cles Link.” 


Th Th me 


* 4 y 
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F 4 
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Tropac of Cancer. 
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E quinoctial Line 
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South. Pole. 


Suns Courze tw H Horith 
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And now, Srz that'I Have ue you am 
ccount 'of the Latitudes of." Plates, Þ 
nk it may not be amiſy/ 66 ſend y, 
5 t 75 Howing e e 
15 r Girdendde Gu they 
may es derſtend che Ute of they 
foregoing Lift” ames, by Wat 
What Selon echun is neareſt? to an 
articular Places And in what Months es 
leſt from ite tha t'the Pires may be rugud 
lited *actordjr by. The Figure annex's 
repreſents the 31bbe; Vith ! the Equi⸗ 
— Line, and the two Tropicsy'where: 
8 y Will find they th Extent of the 
ogreſs is — the 
Too ic or e The” Opie of Cupri- 
Trop 1 ED 2 
19 ro fopic twice ed cars 
Ly e F now talk Coerde 
3 He perhaps have nt Had-the Op- 
eu ae gteax Shale of Learning{ 
hem upon this Head; in chetmoſt 
bo familiat Way, andutain of the 
88 otioh backwards ahd) forward 
whith't they generally believe, rather: had 
to perplex em with ſpraking of the 
Earth's, Motion, which they, ethanol cans 
not comprehand . 104 
From A. A. to Brig the Figure; is Nora 
Li itude. 02 ie >A3.,17 wnyt 
From A. A. to & is South Latitude. 
From D. to D. we mall find the Degrees 
of — Latitude mark'd 10, 20, 30, 40, 
50, 
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'50, which is near the Southermoſ} Hart 
of Exglend, London is 52 & | Degrees |, 
From E. E. we find the Degrees of Sg uth 
Latitude mark d 10, 20, 30, 40, G. 
Every Diviſion in that Circle of De- 
grees, whether it is mark d Black or White, 
is two Degrees, or 120 Miles. 
The Sun is upon the Line March 11, 
and alſo upon the ſame Line September 19 ; 
ſo that at either of thoſe Times the.Sur's 
Inftuence is equal on both Sides the 
Line: All the South Latitudes have tlie 
ſame Share of it as the North Latitudes. 
„The Sun is at the Tropic of Cancer, 
ne 11, which is the utmoſt Exteht of 
Its Coutſe North ward: This Tropic 18 29 
Degrees and North of the Line, which, 
 xeckoning 60 Miles to each Degree, is 1410 
Miles between the Tropic and the Line, 
which is the Progreſs of the Sun in 13 
Weeks, or a Quarter of a Lear; ſo that 
in the Sun's Courſe from the Tropic o 
Cancer to the Line, it retreats 13 and i 
Miles every Day, or about 108 Miles pen 
Week; which in a Month of 30 Days is 
462 er upwards, or above 7 Degrees 
anne een horns BN #4 oF 
For the better Explaining of this, ſee 
the following Remarks. _ » "ol 
June 11, the Sun in the Tropic of Can- 
cer, or 23 Degrees and 1 North Latitude. 
Fuh about the 13th, the Sun about 16 
Degrees North Latitude. 8 
0 | Auguſt 


Y 7.3 
\ 4 
Apr 


adva III 
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Auguſt about the fame t 

P North Latitude. . 
September about the 11th, upon the Lind 

oher about the fame Day, about 8 De- 

grees South Latitude. 

November about the ſame Day, neat 15 

Degrees South Latitude. 

„ about the ſame Time, the Sun 
in the Tropic of Capricorn, its fartheſt 
Bounds to the South ward. 

January about the fame Day, it has re- 
turn d of come nearer to us about 9 De- 

rees, and is then near 16 Degrees South | 
ane | 

February about the ſame Day, the. "Sui 
is bout 8 1 South Latitude. 

March about the ſame. Day, the Sun is 
returned to the Line. 

Abril about the fame Day, the Sun i 
aa Anebd to about 8 Degrees North Lati- 


(10G... 

ay. about the fame Day, the Sun is 
aunt to. about 16 Degrees North Ea: 
ditud A * bs * 

1 * this and the Figure, any one 
? ty, find out in what Latitude the du 
in every Month, and how it approaches 
1 2 firther off the native Country of 


lants we deſign to cultivate ; for Ex- | 
mple, If we were to keep the Nutmeg⸗ 
reg, let us look for Banda in the  fore- 
going Catalogue, and we ſhall find it in 
4 Degrees South ; then ſee in the Figure 
tne 


7 48 OY 
e Mon Monifs 3 when the SST 
lace, hh we {hall 20 Beptemper d 

Ofober,: and I an 705 bruary 1 0 

theſe onths. we muſt Keep F Fires if 

Stoves, at leift up to the Pine-A pple k 121 

in Mr. Fowler's Ther mnt, hf ct 

may be had at his Shop in Swithin's 7. 3 

7 4 Ro 3 and 15 zug 
1 | muſt be. Qu kepr Mn. rom, th 5 

firſt lighting in September, till we ma 

place them in l Caſe in. Tangers 

Bark, w nich ma begin about the Wade 
of er and laſt till the en beg! 

to make Fires again in September; for- be 

muſt conſider, that Places ſo near the, In 

are always yery;much 9 0 the Sün's in; 
fluenge, tha! more at ſome Times tha 
others: So when ſuch Plants 12 79 55 Us 
we. ſhould only give cle A fy 
from abroad in Pk Hotteſt, 


Bod 0! 0a 


ny 47% 


mer. 
- Suppoſe. in, next Place, we were to 
ropagate | . niet, 3 50 in China : 

2 us look for China in t re oing FAR 


ogue, and we ſhall 1441 N Rec 
IN North. Latitude, g IL thall 10 895 
Li 


"TT 


t the Tea 985 about t E 
95 Country, en is 30 D ee) Rehn 
or about the. lame. Latitude with: W 


Carolina; then 2s we Have Plants 

the South Parts of Carolina, Which 

a little Care to harden them, wil Ki 

abroad with, us, make no Doubt 15 th 
in 
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China Tea; which appears to grow about 
30 Degrees North, may be cafily propa» 

ted with us; but eſpecially would pro- 
per exceeding well, to be planted in 
South Carolina, from whence we might 
ſoon bring large Quantities, if it was 
once planted there, and make three or 
four Returns for one China Voyage: But 
as to the propagating of it in England, 
if we were to give it Shelter in the Win- 
ter, we may ſee by the Figure, that the 
Summers in China are only a little earlier 
than with us, and the Winters are o 
courſe much about the ſame Time; be- 
ſides, as 30 Degrees ate out of the Tro- 
pics, there need not be any artificial Heat 
apply'd, nor any other Care taken to pre- 
ſerve the Tea with us, but to give it ſome 
little Shelter in extreme Froſty Weather, 
and it is a Quere whether even that be 
neceſſary or not; for we muſt be careful 
not to give Heat to a Plant that does not 
require it: We have Experienced in the 
propagating of the Caper; we uſed: to 

t it into our warmeſt Stoves, and took 
a great deal of Pains with it to no Pux- 
poſe, till I ſow'd it in ſome old Walls, 
and gave it the free Air, and then 1t an- 
ſwer'd the End of bearing Flowers as 
well as it does at Toulon. Mo 

While I am ſpeaking of tranſplanting 
theſe Riches from one Place to another, I 


cannot help wondering that the Cochinele, 
N which 
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which is plainly an Inſect, is not induſtti- 
ouſly propagated in our Veſt-Indian Set · 
tlements; ſeeing it might be done only 
by tranſplanting one of the Sort of Opun- 
tia's wWhereon this Inſe& has laid its Eggsg. 
that alone would ſoon fill a Country with: 
it, as well as the Plant neceffary for it to 
feed n 3.300 10 nu 4.7 01 
For a third Example, let us conſider 
Barbadoes, whoſe Latitude is 13 Northh; 
whether or not the Sun in its greatefti 
Diſtance from it, be more than the Su 
is from England in the longeſt Day? We 
ſhall find by the Figure, that at the ſhort- 
eſt! Day with us, the Sun is diſtant from 
Barbadoes 36 'and 4 Degrees; but in our 
longeſt Day the Sun is only diſtant from 
us 19 Degrees, which is 7. Degrees and 
that the Sun is then nearer to us than it 
is to Barbadbes at our ſhorteſt Day; I have 
heard that the Nutmeg-Tree was once in 
Barbadoes, and profper'd very well; and 
I ſee no Reaſon why we may not try it 
in that Iſland once more, or at leaſt the 
Cinnamon, which now grows in Ceylon, 
whoſe Latitude is from 10 to 6 Nortn. 
Conſidering the Latitude of Famaica, 
which is 18 North, no Place could better 
fit the Coffee-Tree than this; ſo the moſt 
South ward of the Caribbee Iſlands would 
do very well for the Pepper,'Clove-Trees, 
and any of the Spices, for the Nutmeg 
grows in 4 Degrees North, the Cloves 
FOE. a in 
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in the Iſland Ternata 2 Degrees North, 
the Pepper in Borneo: 6 Degrees North, as 
weil as under the Line, and the Cinna- 
mom at Ceylon from 10 to 6 North; ſo 1 
doubt not hut they will all do well in the 
South of the Caribbee Iſles, which lie in 
10 Degrees North, for even lo Degrees 
difference between the Tropics, is pf lit 
tle Import to Plants which are Natives of 
the Torrid. Zone. nh du 
There is one Example more I think ne: 
ceſſary to offer, and that is, if we receive 
Plants from the Cape of good Hoge, we 
ſhall, if we look into the Table, find its 
Latitude to be 34 Degrees South, then if 
we look into the Figure we may ſee that 
the Cape is near 11 Degrees beyond the 
Tropic of Capricorn, and we may ſuppoſe 
has much the ſame Influence of the Sun, 
when the Sun is in the Tropic of Capri- 
corn, that Gibraltar has from the Sun when 
it is in the Tropic of Cancer: For Gibral- 
tar is in 36 North, as the Cape is 34 South; 
their Winters and Summers are directly 
oppoſite, and that is chiefly what we have 
to regard in the Management of the Cape 
Plants, we muſt give them what Encou- 
ragement they have in the Months Novem- 
ber, December, Fanuary, and February ;, for 
the Figure ſhews us the Sun is nearelt to 
the Cape in thoſe Months; and indeed 
the Plants themſelves ſhew it us in their 


Attempts of flow'ring at thoſe Seaſons: 
| N a But 
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But we muſt not' ſuppoſe that all the 
Plants we receive from the Cape, are Na- 
tives of that Place; for there are many 
Sorts of Plants cultivated at the Cape, 
which are Plants of other Countries, ſo 
we muſt uſe ſome Caution in this Affair. 
In the Figure we may obſerve, that in 
the Month of May the Sun is juſt as near 
us as it is in Frly, and in April as it is in Au- 
guſt, in March as in September; and yet tho 
the Sun is ers from us in Fuly and 
May, we find that the Heat of Fuly is far 
ſuperior to that of May, which I ſuppoſe 
happens becauſe the Sun has had more 
Time to warm the Earth on our Side, and 
conſequently the Body of Air; but I 
think I have ſaid enough upon this Head 
to render my Scheme intelligible, and 
ſhall only add, that it is my Wifh, that 
every one who goes abroad to the Coun- 
tries where thoſe extraordinary Plants are, 
which I have mention'd, would be indu- 
ſtrious to bring them to us, that in due 
Time they may be render'd uſeful. I 
cannot ſuppoſe, indeed, that a Ship will 
put ſo far out of her Way, upon her Re- 
turn from an Eaſtern Voyage, as to leave 
Plants at any of our Settlements in Ame- 
rica; but let the Plants be brought to 
England, there to be kept *till a proper 
Opportunity offers to ſend them to the 
Places defign'd for em; the new Stoves 
that are lately built will preſerve — 

1 
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if ſuch Inſtructions as theſe be follow'd, 
let them come from what Latitude the 
will: Nor let any one deſpair of Succeſs, 
tho' they have not Stoves immediately of 
their own to put the Plants into, which 
they bring over, ſo long as there is ſuch a 
Garden as Mr. Fairebild's at Hoxton, near 
London, where ſuch Things may be im- 
Ty taken care of, and manag'd with 
1 


J remain, Good Sir, 


Your moſt Humble e 
Richard Bradley. 


Seeed 


ſo Mr. Bradley. 


SIR, 
Ccording to your Defire, I ſend you 
a Catalogue of ſuch curious Flowers 
as blow in my Garden from Fuly, to com- 
pleat the Year, 
J am, 


Your Humble Servant, 
Tho. Fairchild. 
N 3 Stock 
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Stock Gilly-Flowers, double and fingle, 
white and red, purple and white, Tree Sca- 


bins, Muſk Scabius, Twrky Scabius, Fuir- 


child's Mule, Valerian white and red, fix 
Sorts of Viola Tricolor, Spaniſh Broom, 
Virginia Marta gon, two Sorts of Goat Rue, 


horned Poppy, Spaniſh Jeſſamine ſingle and 


double, Brazil Jeſſamine, Indian yellow 
eſſam ine, Arabian Jeſſamine, Ilex-leav'd 
eſſamine, Virginian yellow Jeſſamine, 


inconium, ſeveral Sorts of Ficoides, A- 
loes ſeveral Sorts, Corn Marigold white 
and yellow, two Sorts of Anemone Sper- 
mos, Amomum Plinii, white flower'd 
Nightſhade, double and fingle Virgin's 
Bower, double and ſingle flower'd Myrtle, 
five Sorts of Sun-Flowers, four Sorts of 
Gnaphaliums, Holyoaks, four Sorts of 
Apocinums, Campanula two Sorts, Olean- 
ders four Sorts, Thorn Daſie ſcarlet and 
blue, Cardinal Flowers, Orpine white and 
red, Fritilaria-craſſa two Sorts, Paſſion 
Flowers four Sorts, Colchicums ſeveral 
Sorts, Cyclamens two. Sorts, Trumpet 
Flower, Sopewort, Leonorus two Sorts, 
Arbutus, Guernſey Lilly, Bella Donna, 
Starwarts ſeveral Sorts, Geraniums ſeveral 
Sorts, Cotiledons Teveral Sorts, Autumn 
Crocus, Autumn Daiſie, Tree Milkwort, 
Aloe-leav'd Aſphodel, true Saffron, Onion- 
leav'd Aſphodel, Viburnum, Golden Rods 
two Sorts, Shrub Mallows four Sorts, 
double Pinks ſeveral Sorts, Laurus Tinus, 
. 25 Tamariſk, 
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Tamariſk, Jalop, Moon Trefoil, Stacus 
two Sorts;..Colutea, Roſes, Carnations ſe- 
veral Sotts, yellow Colchicum, Candy- 
tufe Tree, Grounſel Tree, Dutch Hony- 
ſuckle, Barba Jovis, Tenerum Bæticum, 
Tradeſcants double Spiderwort, Coma 
Aurea two Sorts, Platanus-leav'd Chriſan- 
themum, Nomen Wall-Flower, Antirrhi- 
mum, Roſe Campion fingle; and double, 
Throatwort double white and blue, Tree 
Love-Apple two Sorts, Sampiere, Polyan- 
thus, Auricula's, the monthly One, wh 
veral new Sorts of Annals. cf 


"The 23 Grapes ripen with me. i 
Auguſt and September. 

The Sweet-water Grape black and white 
the Muſcadine white, the Royal Muſca- 
dine, the black Muſcadine, the white 
Chaſſelaſs, the black Chaſſelaſs, the black 
d * „the black Curran Grape, 
the Z Arran, the Narboit, Chianti, 
the 1 the Melier, the Munier, the 
black Morillion, white Movillion, the white 
Malvoiſie, black Malvoiſie, variegated Grape, 
Parſley Grape,  Bourdeaus, Claret” Grape, 
white Fromigniac, blue Frontigniac, red 
Frontigniac, grizle Frontigniac, Muſcadelle, 
Greek Grape, Fox Grape, St. Peter's Grape, 
Heſperion, White Raiſin, red: Raiſin, blue 
Raiſin, Bourlac, Lombardie, red Hamborow, 
blue Hamborow, white Grialeine, Macch- 


leſs Grape. 116 
N 4 G 
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Curious Flowers in Oktober, 


Aſh- colour and white Tree Scabius, 
9 Poppy, double Stock Gillyflowers, 
Spaniſh Jeſſamin double and ſingle, Brazil 
eſſamine, Arabian Jeſſamine, Nettle-leav'd 
Jeſſamine, yellow Indian Jeſſamine, ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Ficoides, Onion-leav'd Aſpho- 
del, Aloe-leav'd Aſphodel, two Sorts of 
Anemone Spermos, Tree Chriſanthemum, 
| Myrtles, ſeveral Sorts, ten Sorts' of Col- 
chicums, four | Sorts of C clamens, two 
Sorts of Leonurus, true Saffron, Arbutus, 
Guernſey Lilly, Bella Donna, Autumn 
Crocus, Tree Milkwort, ſcarlet flow! ring 
Geranium, with ſeveral other Sorts, Chri- 
ſanthemum Tree from Carolina, Mr. Cateſ- 
2 new Virg inian Starwort, Pelitory of 
ain, actes flow'ring Viaburnum, black 
flow ring Lotus, Coma Aurea, Tree Lych- 
nes, purple flow ring everlaſting Kidney- 
Bean, old Man's Head Pinks, new Sort of 
Barba Jovis, Limonium, Laurus-tinus ſe- 
veral- Sorts, Colutea, Aizoid Tythimals, 
Roſes, Moon- trefoile, ſcarlet flow'ring Co- 
tildon, Paſſion Flower, Carnations, Fe- 
nel-leav' d Tree Scabius. 


Curious Flowers i in November, 


Spaniſp Jeſſamine double and ſingle, yel- 
low . Jeſſamine, Agores * 
doub e 
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double Stock Gilliflowers of ſeveral Co- 
lours, Nettle-leav'd Jeſſamine, Aloes of 
ſeveral Sorts, Ficoides of ſeveral Sorts, 
Sedums of ſeveral Sorts, Aloe-leav'd Aſ- 
phodil, Onion-leav'd Aſphodil, Chriſan- 
themum Creticum white and yellow, Leo- 
nurus two Sorts, ſcarlet flower'd Gera- 
nium, with ſeveral other Sorts, Venetian 
: Vetch, Mr. Cateſby's fine blue Starwort, 
Colutea, Tree Milkwort, Coma Aurea, 
everlaſting Kidney-Bean, black flow'ring 
Lotus, Pelitory of Spain, Scabius of ſeve- 
ral Sorts, Paſſion Tree in Fruit, Carna- 
tions, Senſitive Plant in Flower, Polyan- 
thus. 


Curious Flowers in December. 


Double Stock Gilliflowers of various 
Kinds, Senſitive Plants in Flower, Carna- 
tions, Tulips, Polianthus, Hyacinths, Spa- 
niſþ Jeſſamine, Indian Jeſſamine, Cycla- 
mens, Azores Jeſſamine, Nettle-leav'd Jeſ- 
ſamine, Geraniums ſeveral Sorts, Ficoides 
of ſeveral Sorts, Aloes of ſeveral Sorts, 
new Sort of Barba Jovis, old Man's Head 
Pink, Venetian Vetch, ſweet ſcented Cy- 
clamen, Laurus-tinus ſeveral Sorts, Can- 
dy-tuft Tree, Mr. Careſby's fine blue Star- 
wort, Glaſtonbury Thorn, 


Curious 
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Black Heldbore with white Flowers; 
Helebore with green Flowers, Winter A- 
conite, Mezereon, Snow Drops double and 
fingle, Candy-tuft Tree, Laurus-tinus ſe- 
veral-Sorts; blue Star Hyacinth, Paſſetout, 
Spring Cyclamen, ſweet ſcented Gycla- 
men, Canary Campanula, Polyanthus, 
Wall Flowers, Tulips, Anemonies, Gla- 
ſtenbury Thorn, new Sort of Barba Jovis, 
Venetian Vetch, Auricula's, Carnations, 

Kidney- Bean Tree. =o 

Curious Flowers in February, 

Spurge Laurel, Mezereon, Snow Drops 
double and ſingle, double Stocks of ſeve- 
ral Colours, black Helebore with a white 
Flower, Helebore with a green Flower, 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Radix Cava, double 
and ſingle white and yellow Wall-Flowers, 
Polyanthus, Miſleto, Canary Campanula, 
Spring Colchicum, ſweet ſcented. and 


Spring Cyclatnens, Narciſſus. of Conſtanti- 
nople, Narciſſus of Naples, Winter Aco- 


nite, 20 Sorts of Crocus, Collection of 


Hyacinths, Auricula's, Polyanthus, Car- 
nations, white and red Mezereons, Perſan 
Iris, double Primroſe, Venetian Vetch, 
Cornelian Cherry, Dens Caninus, York- 
ſbire Sedum, Muſeary Hyacinth Aſh — 
Our 
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lour and white, Periwinkle white and 
blue, forty Sorts of Naciſſus, Hepaticas, 
Dwarf Almond, Fritilaries, Oranges, A- 
nana's or Pine-Apple Fruit begins to ap- 
pear, 


Curious Flowers in Ma ch. L 
Ne * a \ 
Stock Gilliflowers Jouble bl, * 
Kinds, Wall-Flowers double white and 
red, 30 Sorts of early Tulips, Laurus- 
tinus, Oranges, Candy-tuft Tree, YTork- 
ſhire Sedum, black Helebore with a white 
Flower, black Helebore with a green 
Flower, Polyanthus, double Primroſes, 20 
Sorts of Crocus, ſingle white Hepatiea, 
double and ſingle blue and Peach-colour 
Hepatica, Hyacinths, Spring Colchicum, 
four Sorts of Spring Cyclamen; four Sorts 
of Narciſſus," Cornelian Cherry, Star of 
Naples, Ranunculus, Dens caninus, Fume- 
tory, Violets (i ingle and double white and 
bids Fenel- leav'd Helebore, Radix cava, 
Periwinkle white and blue and double 
purple, Dwarf Hungary Honyſuckle, Af- 
ſarabacca of Virginia, Petaſites, Male 
Mandrake, Dwarf Medlar, Dwarf Flag 
Iris, Venetian Vetch, Nettle- lea vd Jeſſa 
mine, 30 Sorts of F. ritilaries, Dwarf Al- 
mond, Fruit bearing Almond, Simblaria, 
Miſleto, bulboſe Iris, double bloſſom Peach, | 
Anemonies, monthly Roſe, Jonquils, dou- 
ble bloſſom Pear,” double bloſſom Cherry, 


dope bloſſom Almond, Arbor Judæ, 
with 
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with ſeveral other Sorts of Plants, whoſe 


Time of flow'ring is uncertain. 


DDD eee eee 


Of propagating the Lemon 
and Orange Tree by Layers, and of 4 
new Hot Bed, &c. | 


To Mr, Bradley. 


SIR, Oporto, October 22, 1723. 
Return you many Thanks for your ac- 
ceptable Letter of Auguſt 17, O.S. with 

your farther Directions in the Culture of 
the Pine-apple, which as near as poſſible I 
ſhall obſerve ; of three Thermometers 
ſent me over, two have been unfortunate- 
ly broke in the Voyage; that which eſca- 
ped was what you had marked the Heighth 
of the Spirit, London May 2; I have made 
diverſe Obſervations thereby, ſometimes 
I had in the Morning near 15 Degrees leſs 
Heat than at Noon, and the hotteſt Days 
this Year, at Noon, the Spirits roſe to 
the very Top of the Tube, that it was 


impoſſible to make any Obſervations. I 


placed another Thermometer by yours, 


which came from Holland, and had the 


Degrees mark'd on it; and tho' it was 
fixed 
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fixed in a good Dial:Board-a-quarter-of 
an Inch deep, yet I found likewiſe, that 
the Sun had too'great an Influence on the 
Spirit, and made it riſe too high; that I 
am of Opinion, ſeeing thoſe Thermome- 
ters require to be hung out'in the Air, the 
Tube of them ſhould be ſo fix'd, to hin- 
der the Power of the Sun, elſe there will 
be no Rule. Our Summer this Year has 
been exceſſive hot; thoſe that have liv'd 
in Brazil, confeſs we have had for ſome 
Days as warm Weather here as they : Our 
Summer Seaſon” has laſted longer than 
uſual this Year, there having fallen no 
Rain till to-day of ſeveral Months; but 
however, the Weather with it continues 
ſo warm, that the Thermometer remains 
at 35 Deg. andI am of Opinion the coldeſt 
Seaſon here, when we have ſmall Froſts, 
is never more than 50 Deg. but of this 1 
ſhall be a better Judge, by the Obſerva 
tions during the Winter Seaſon. 
In the Management of the Pine-Apple 
this Year, I have been oblig'd, in the 
reateſt Heats entirely to unſhelter the 
lants, elſe the Sun would have ſcorched 
them up: One of them this Summer was 
very fickly, and had like to have dy'd; 
but about two Months ago I took the Plant 
out of the Pot, and planted in the Earth, 
which was heated at the Bottom with a 
little freſh Horſe-dung, which has reco- 
ver'd it; the other has ſhot very vigorouſ- 


ly, 
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ly, and I doubt not but, with Care, to ſee 
Fruit from it the next Lear. I thank you 
for your Advice, concerning the Uſe of 
dry'd Sca-Sand. I am now about maki 
my Winter Frame for the Anana's, an 
deſign to compoſe it as follows: To make 
it four Foot deep, the firſt two Foot to be 
the hotteſt Dung well ramm'd in, upon 
that a Foot and Jof Sea-Sand dry'd and 
heated as you order, and the upper ſix In- 
ches, in which the Pots are fix'd, of dry 
Cork Duſt when it is burnt, which is of 
a very hot Nature. The Tanners in this 
Country make uſe of the Bark of the Cork 


Tree in their Buſineſs, which is what Bark 


remains to tlie Tree after the Cork is taken 
off; but there are ſo few of them, that it 
is difficult to get enough; however, [ſhall 
make a ſmall Experiment of it as to Heat, 
The Anana's laſt Lear thriv'd well enough 
in a Hot bed only, during the Winter. We 
want thoſe Things you can eaſily procure; 
but however, Nature in ſome Meaſure ſup- 
plies it thro! the Goodneſs of the Climate. 
Lam glad you deſign to try the laying. of 
Orange- Trees in the Ground, I'm aſſur'd 


it will ſucceed; gur Way of increaſing 


Lemon or Orange Trees is by earthing up 
a:Branch, and peeling off a little of the 
Bark of that Part of the Branch which is 
in the Earth, to make it ſtrike Root the 
ſooner ; by thoſe Means, when it has got 
Root; the Branch which is removed, makes 
YH | a good 
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a good new Tree, altho' it has Bloſſoms, 
and green and ripe Fruit upon it, for the 
Lemon- Tree bloſſoms and bears all the 
Year. throughout. The Way of budding 
and grafting thoſe Trees on wild Stocks is 
found here too tedious. As Lemons. of 
hate Lears here have bore a great Price, it 
has induced the Owners to endeavour to 
propagate and increaſe that Fruit as much 
as poſſible. The largeſt and faireſt Fruit 
of hat Sort, is graffed on a Citron Stock. 
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The foregoing Letter furniſhes us with 
ſuch Obſervations as my reader could not 
excaſe my paſſiug by, in a Work of this 
Nature; which aims at the Good as well 
as the Amuſement of the Curious; and 
though the laying of Orange and Lemon 
Trees is in this firſt publiſh'd, yet conſi - 
dering the Neaſon of the Thing, I wonder 
it has not been practis'd generally before 
this Time; for almoſt every one knows, 
that laying a Branch of a Tree in the 
Ground, Will occcaſion it to ftrike Root; 
and then, why ſhould the Orange and 
Lemon Trees be alone neglected; for had 
it been try d, I am convinc'd it would — 
73 nai 
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been ſucceſsful, not only from the Aſſu - 
rance given by the curious Gentleman who 
gives us this Letter, but from the Expe- 
rience of Villiam Thornton, Eſq; at Blox- 
bam in Lincolnſbire, in whoſe Gardens, a- 
mong many other fine Experiments of his, 
I found this Method uſed ſucceſsfully, but 
this Gentleman abounds ſo much in Rari- 
ties of this Kind, as well as new Improve- 


ments in Huſbandry, that to mention them 


as they ſhould be, would almoſt make a 
Volume of themſelves; and had it been 
my Fortune to have known the Maſter of 
ſo happy a Genius, I doubt not but to 
have found as much Iniprovement from 
his Converſation; for Opus Artificem pro- 
bat; but this en Paſſant. © 

I come now to conclude my monthly 
Papers, and take the Opportunity of thank- 
ing thoſe curious Gentlemen who) have 
been aſſiſting to me in the Work ; and 1 
cannot help expreſſing the Pleaſure it has 
given me, to find many of the Rules 1 
have laid down, put in Practice; and 


eſpecially to obſerve how much Men of 


the greateſt Learning have fallen into the 
Way of Gardening and Planting, ſince I 
— — to write upon the Subject. The 

orld, I hope, will excuſe me if I boaſt 
a little of my Succeſs in this Way, ſince 
ſome Complements upon it, have been the 
chief Reward I have met with, for all my 
great Expence and Labour; however, as 


] can 
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I can never abandon the Study of Plant- 
ing and Gardening, as Things that con- 
tribute to every Man's private Good, as 
well as the good of my Country; ſo 
whatever curious Diſcoveries in that Way 
may be communicated to me, will be very 
acceptable. 

This Piece, with the four preceding 
Monthly Remarks, compleats a Volume, 
which will be the Third and Laſt of my 
Monthly Writings. 
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N. B. In this IN DE x, the Letter A. 
refers to the Pages in the Months 
April and May : The Letter J. refers 
to the Pages in the Months June and 
Fuly : And the Letters Au. refer to 
the Pages in the laſt Monthly Ob- 


ſervations. 


A 
Bricots, to force them, pag. 4, A. 
Artichokes, 20, A. 1 27 
Apples, 21, A. 
Aſparagus, 22, A. (A. 
Apocinum, ſhe ws the Sap's Circulation, 47, 
Apple-Tree, remov'd in Summer, 65, A. 


Annals, 10, J. 


O 2 Angelica, 


INDEX. 


Angelica, pag. 11, J. 

Aſparagus, 13, J. 

Advantage of a Kitchen Garden, 37, J. 
Artificial Heats, 50, J. 

Anana's, 51, J. 133, Au. 

Alves, 72, J. 

Air neceſſary for Vegetation, 74, J. 
Aubourne Warren deſcrib'd, 30, Au. 
Acer Majus, its Uſe, 37, Au. 

Alders, 64, Au. 5 


Beans, 18, 28, 58, A. 13, J. 
Breedin Tulips, 43, A. 
Brazil Feſſamine, 91, A. 
Burnet, 11, J. 
Bojape, 118. 
Brocoli, 24, J. 
Bangna, 46, J. b | 
irds from foreign Parts, Ornaments for 
Gerl, 4 1 J 
Birds of Paſſage, 69, J. 
Barly, 56, Au. 
Blanching Cabages, 81, Au. 
Birds neceſſary to ſave Fruit, 87, Au. 
Barba Fovis, 96, Au. 
C 
Cork-Duft, its Uſe, 190, Au. 
Cherries, 3, 21, A 
Currans, to force them, 4, x20, A, 
Caulyflowers, 18, A. 23, 
Cucumbers, 22, 25, A. 
Circulation explain d, 87, A. 
Cabage Letuce, 3, J. bf 


Carrots, 


INDEX. 
Carrots, pag. 3, 5» 26, J. 


Corn, 7, J. 

Cucumbers, 9, J. 

Clary, 11, J. 

Coleworts, 14, J. 

Cocoa-Nut, 45, J. 

China-Orange, 46, J. 

Cranberry, 47, J. 

* Coffee-Tree, 66, J. 

Cyder-Mill, Mr. Brown's, 25, Au. 

Cyder, bow made, 29, Au. 

Cows in ſhort Graſs good, 32, Au. 

Clay Ground improv'd, 55, Au. 

Chalk to improve Land, 61, Au. 

Coals to improve Land, 72, Au. 

Caterpillars to deſtroy, 87, Au. 

Cedar, 96, Au. 

Caſſena's, 96, Au. 

Cork-Tree, 98, Au. 

Cotyledons, 98, Au. 

Caper, to pickle it, 126, Au. 

Coffee-Tree, its Culture, 161, Au. 
D 


Diſtempers in Plants, 91, A. 

Dutch- Admiral Peaſe, 4, J. 

Diſtempers in Fowls, 69, Au. 

Devonſhiring of Land, 73, Au. 

Dry Summer, 8 upon it, 75, Au, 


Elms, 66, A. 
Eighty Rods of Ground in Kitchen Garden, 


95 4 
Endive, 10, J. | 
$ O 3 Eſchalota, 


IND EX. 


Eſcbalots, pag. 11, J. 
Extraordinary Phenomena in the Summer, 


1725, 79 Au. 


Fruit, the Way to force it, 3, A. 
Frames for forcing Fruit, 5, A. 

Firr Trees, 65, A. 

Flowers in April, 81, A, 

French Beans, 22 }. 

Fiſh, a new Sort from Germany, 70, J. 
Flowers in June and July, 76, J. 
Faults in Gardens, 16 Au. 

Fodder for Rabbits, 32, Au. 

Farm of 400 Acres worn out, 44 Au. 
Farm of 400 Acres to improve, 53, Au. 
Furze, its Uſe, 67, Au. 

Fowls, their Management, 68, Au. 
Fig- Free to make it bear, 150, Au. 


Geoſberries, to force them, 15, Y 
Grapes to force them, 5, A. | 
Gums, a Mixture for Plants, 75, A. 


Ground fur Kitchen- Gardens 1 8 in Fa- | 


mily, 1, J. 
Guava, 46, J. 
Gar dens, bow they ſhould be diſposd, 14, Au. 
Grandeur in Gardens, 15, Au. 
Grand Goult in Gardening, 18, Au. 
Great Maple, its Uſe, 37, Au. 
Graſs, 63, Au. 
Gerranium, 97, Au. 


Hyacinths, 10, A. 


IND EX. 


Hot- Beds, 24, 26, A. 

Heath Ground improv' d, 60, Au. 
Hops, 62, Au. 

Hazle, 113, Au. 

Hot-houſes, 135, Au. 

Hot-beds, 139, Au. ; 
Fonquills, 10, A. 

Indian Corn, 47, J. 

Importing of Plants, 53, J. 
Improvement of Land in Dorſetſhire, 48, Au. 
Ilex, 97, Au. 
Inoculation of Plants, 101, Au. 


Lidney- Beans, 18, 23, A. 
é L 


Lettuce, 19, A. | 

Lillies ſtriped, 93, A. 

Lavender, 11, J. 

Latitudes, 43, J. 

Lime, 46, J. 

Leaves of Plants nouriſh their Roots, 71, J. 

Lylac, 97, Au. 

Leaſes of Land; of a Clauſe for preſerving 
Timber, 132. 

Latitudes of the principal trading Places in 
the World, 167, Au. * 

M 


Millet, his Way of forcing Fruit, 3, A. 
Minh in Winter, 19, A. 
Maryzolds, 13, J. | 
Muſhrooms, 39, J, 

Mobby, 46, J. | 
N Mango, 


INDEX. 

Mango, pag. 47, J. 
Miaiis, 47, J. 
Moc king Bird, 48, J. 
Meaſure of large Orange-Trees, 63, J. 
Myrtle, its Meaſure at Badington, 64, J. 
Miſtakes 3 in Gardens, 17, Au. 
Models of Gardens neceſſary, 19, Au. 
Milk rich in ſhort Graſs, 32, Au. 
M rhrooms, extraordinary Directions concern- 

ing their Management, 108, Au. 
Mulberry upon the Hg. 113, Au. 


NeBarines, ta force them, 4, 12, A. 
Narciſſus, 10, A. | 

Naſtertium, 19, A. 

Number of Rabbits to Rock a Warren, 34, Au, 
Naturalizing of 1 51 159, Au. 


Over-cropping of Ground, 2, J. 
Onions, 3, 13, 28, J. 1 

Opuntia, 48, J. 

(range Trees in the natural Ground, 61, J. 
Office of the ſeveral Parts of Plants, 4. Au. 
Order of created Bodies, 5, Au. 

Ornaments for Gardens, 20, Au. 

Oats, 67, Au. 

Oleanders, 97, Au. 


Peaches, to force them, 4, A. 
Polyantbus, 10, As .. 

Pruning of Trees, A. 

Peaſe forward, 18. 34, 59, A. 19, J. 
Pears, to ripen, 32, A. 


Plum - 


INDEX. 
Plum- Trees remov'd, pag. 72, A. 
Parſenips, 3, 27, ]. | 
Penroyal, 11, J. 
Potherbs, 11, J. 
Potatoes, 27, J. 
Produce of 60 Acres, 34, J. 
Palm-Tree, 45, J. 
Plantain, 46, J. 
' Prickle-Pear, 48, J. 
Plants ſubſiſt by Deus, 49, J. 


Piemento, 60, J. 

Parterre, hom to be diſpos d, 23, J. 
Potting of Orange - Trees, 34, Au. 
Poplars, 64, Au. 

Planting in Clay, how, 66, Au. 
Paſſion- Tree, 99, Au. NR 32. 


weries concerning Moſes's Account of the 
Creation, 8, Au. 
R 


Roſes, 11, A. 

Ranuncula' 4, 49, A. 

Radiſhes, 10, J. 

Roſemary, 11, J. 

Raſpberries, 14, J. 

Rounceval- 2 . 20, J. 

Rhubarb, 65, J. 

Rookery, bow to make one, 70, J. 
Rational Part of Gardenin 3, Au. 
Rabbets at Aubourn, the 0% 31, Au. 
Rabbets, their Value, 34, Au. 


Sremberrices 10, 22, A. 


Sallads 


INDEX. 

Sallads, 19, A. SE 

Sap's Circulation in Tulips, 36, A. 

Salary, 9, J. | 

Savoys, 10, 25, J. 

Skerrets, 11, J. 

Sweet-Marjoram, II, I. 

Sage, 11, J. 

Spinach, 14, J. 

Spaniſb-Bean, 17, J. 

Shaniſi- Moretto, 20, J. 

Sugar-Cane, 47, J. 

Stor ke, to introduce them to England, 69, J. 
Sedums, 73, J. ; 
Short Graſs rich, 32, Au. 
Skins of Rabbets, their Value, 35, Au. 
Sycamore, its Uſe, 37, 161, Au. 
eee 97, Au. 

Slipping of the Bark, cured in Trees, 114, Au. 

Senſitive-Plants, 134, Au. 5 


Trees tranſplanted in Summer, 7, 63, A. 
Tulips, 10, 35, A. | : 
Old Trees rejuvenig d, 68, A. 
Trees remov'd with Safety, 70, A. 
Turneps, 3, 28, J. | 
Tanner's Bark, its Uſe, 51, J. 
Tamarind, 69, J. es 
Thermometers, 67, J. 130, Au, 
Timber-Trees, 65, Au. : 
Tobacco, its Uſe in Blights, 84, Au. 
Terebinthus, 96, Au. 

Timber, how to preſerve it, 128, Au. 
Tea, 177. 


Timber, 


INDEX 
Timber, to make it ſoft and pliant, 152, Au. 
Table of Latitudes, 5 97, Au. 


Niihing Liquor for Grain, 78, A. 

Vir 232 Ni bend ale, 48, J. 

Valey' rich, 54, Au. 

Vinyards in England, their Profit, 116, Au. 
Value of Engliſh wo, 125, Au. 


Walls for ripening Fruit, 28, A. 
Vinter Savory, 11, J. 

Windſor Bean, 17, J. 

Water Melon, 45, J. 

Water Plants to gather, 64, J. 
Wheat, 58, Au. 

Willows, 64, Au. 

— its Uſe, 75, Au. 


ing cured, 93, Au. 


Water-Rats deſtroy d, 95, Au. (Au. 
Wine made out of an Acre of Vineyard, 117, 
Water, a ſurprizing * 127, Au. 


Tamm, 45, J. 
FINI 8. 


The Reader is deſir'd to amend the Er- 
rors of the Preſs, which may have eſcap'd 
Correction, by Reaſon of the Author's 
Reſidence in the Country. 
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